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PART I. 
SERMONS. 


SERMON I. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES 


OF THY ©. +: 
DECLINE OF RELIGION. 


Preached at the Opening of the Sound of Glaſgow and Air, 1761. 


Demas hath forfaken me, having loved this preſent | 
World. 2 TI M. iv. 10. 


T* religion is decayed: hath, for a long time, been 
the general complaint. We cannot ſee into the 
hearts of men, ſo as to make a juſt eſtimate of the re- 
gard they have to God: we can only judge from their 
outward behaviour ; and in this reſpect the complaint 


_ | ſeems to be but loe-;well ifonhded. © Maw grow leſs: 


and leſs ſtrict in the profeſſion of religion, and the 
number of thoſe who profeſs it ſeems to be gradually 
diminiſhing. It is not maintained, that a man can 
have no devotion and rectitude of heart, if he neglects 
the forms of religion that are ſettled or generally e- 
ſteemed in the country where he lives; but if one has 
real religion, he will very readily have ſome profeſ- 
fion : and it is alſo commonly believed, that he who 
4 decently profeſſes religion will have more virtue, and 


be a better member of ſociety, than one who has no 


3 ſuch profeſſion. Since, then, an outward profeſſion © . 
ö prefuaved to flow from an inward ſenſe of religion; 
_ | 


and ſince religion is 1 to contribute to the vir- 
tue and good order of the world at preſent, and is 
confeſſedly neceſſary to the happineſs of men in the 
world to come; is it really true that it grows to be 
leſs and leſs in requeſt? and if ſo, what are the cauſes 
of this its decline? 

Demas, ſays the apoſtle in the text, « Demas hath 
forſaken me, having loved this preſent world.” He 
23 baſe and infamous, who forſakes his friend from 
worldly views; he is impious, and in a ſtate of per- 
dition, who forſakes his God and his religion from any 
views whatever: but, in our times, it is not one only, 
there are many, who, it is to be feared, have loſt the 
reality, at leaſt they have forſaken the profeſſion, of 
religion, and have forſaken it, as Demas did, from 
love and attachment to this preſent world. 

From the text, I might take occaſion to obſerve, that 
in theſe corrupted times many have forſaken the pro- 
feſſion of religion; and then ſhow, that it is from love 
to this world that they have done ſo. 

But I almoſt take it for granted, that men are much 
leſs regular in their profeſſion of religion than they 
were fifty, or even thirty years ago. Is the Sabbath 
as religiouſly obſerved now as it was then? are the 
churches as much reſorted to by people of all ranks, 
and of every condition? is family-religron as much in 
faſhion? pious aged people behold. and lament that 
there is a very wide and remarkable difference. Could 
men formerly have undertaken journeys of buſineſs 
upon the Sabbath, or have rode abroad for amuſe- 
ment, or viſits of ceremony? could they have tran- 
ſacted their bufinefs at home, or met in one another's 
| an re and ſpent the hours of public worſhip, in feaſt- 

ing, drinking, and diverſion ? could they have done 
theſe things half a century ago, without being won- 


dered at, and without ſhocking the world much more 


_ "than it is at preſent, when ſo many are guilty of ſuch 


rude, . and offenſive — have not 
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even many of the people who attend our churches, 
loſt the ſerious and religious air? and do they not too 
much wear the looks of careleſſneſs, indifference, or 
levity? _ 4 

Theſe, and many other things that might be men- 
tioned, are ſtrong indications that a change has hap- -4 
pened to the worſe; and I preſume, that even the pro- | 
fane are convinced that religion has declined. Let 
us then proceed to what we chiefly intend, — to in- 
quire into the cauſes of this affeCting appearance. I 
think there is a propriety in the inquiry; if there were 
no profeſhon of religion, there needed be, and there 
would be, no public teachers of it. | 

And as this is a topic which, for ought I know, 
has not been commonly treated, I truſt to the candour 
of you, my reverend and much efteemed fathers and 4 
brethren. If I ſhall appear to have miſtaken views,, 
as it is exceedingly poſſible I may have; or if I ſhall ad- 
vance any thing that is not juſt, I am under your cor- 
rection, and my miſtakes, whatever they are, ſhall not, 
I am ſure, be pertinaciouſly defended or adhered to. 

I begin my ſubject : and I might account for the 
preſent irreligion—from the depravity of human na- 
ture—from infidelity, or diſbelief of religious princi- 
ples—from a general ſcepticiſm, or indifference about 
religion—or from God's having withdrawn his grace, 
to puniſh the world for their profanity and wicked- 

. neſs: But ſtill theſe very things are appearances 
that need to be accounted for. From what cauſes | 
has the world become more wicked of late than it 
Was before, ſo as to provoke God to withdraw his 
grace? whence is it, that infidelity, ſcepticiſm, and in- 
difference about religion, has grown ſo faſt in the pre- 
ſent age? and if it be true, whence is it, that human 
nature is more depraved in this, than it was in the laſt 
generation? Theſe general allegations, whatever truth 
there may be in them, ſeem not ſufficient to accoull# 
for the preſent profaneneſs and irreligion of men. I 
| 42 | 


min 


think it becomes us to inquire more din; into the 
_-_ fubjeR, and to aſſign, if poſſible, ſome more particu- 
lar and determinate-cauſes of the evil complained of. 
© Every alteration in the moral world is produced by 
the agency of God. By his powerful working, men 
improve in virtue and religion, and by his adorable 
: permiſſion, they become vicious and profane. 13 
4s I take it, every general change of this ſort is brought 
aaboat by the means, or with the concomitancy, of ſe- 
cCond or external cauſes. Religion gets footing in a 
country, when outward circumſtances are favourable 
to its reception; when theſe out ward circumſtances 
are- unfavourable, it declines and loſes ground. 
The outward ſtate of things in this kingdom, at pre- 
ſent, bears no friendly aſpect to religion: and hence, it 
is apprehended, the growth of profaneneſs may, at leaſt 
in a great meaſure, be accounted for. The particulars 
Jam going to mention will be too evident ſymptoms 
of man's corruption, and his being ſwayed by the ſame 
motive that Demas was—love. to a preſent world. 
- Iſt, A long national peace and proſperity have con- 
tributed to our throwing religion aſide. It may be 
thought that ſuch bleſſings ſhould excite thankfulneſs, 
and keep religion alba, But thankfulneſs for the 
greateſt good is but of little force in religion, in com- 
pariſon. of the feeling or fear of great evil. This ma 
de underſtood, by obſerving the oppoſite effects - 8 
_ Proſperity and adverſity, peace and diſturbance, have 
upon particular perſons. When is it that an indivi- 
Aual has moſt religion and moſt the appearance of it? 
is it not chen he 1s ip outward diſtreſs, or when ſome 
dreaded calamity hangs over his head'? When i is it 
that he is moſt ccal and careleſs about God? is it not 
when he is in a ſtate of affluence and eaſe? When he 
Was afflicted, or when he was terrified at the proſpect 
N worldly. trouble, he was ſerious, and appeared to be 
when the cloud blows over without doing, him 
"OM Am, he turns back to the world, and. loſes the ſeri- 
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gUs nge and the ſerious appearance. Apply this 
to a whole nation that has long enjoyed proſperity and 
peace, and it will be evident, how that which affects 
an individual operates widely, extends its influence, 
and becomes almoſt univerſal. Beſides, when there 
has been for a long time peace and quiet about reli- 
gion itſelf, men grow remiſs about the profeſſion of it. 
If a convulfien has been raiſed in a country, if a peo- 
ple have been threatened with having their religion 
changed, or violently torn from them, if a toleration 
of it has been refuſed, or, if ſome diſputes that are 
univerſally intereſting have been raiſed and agitated 
about it, men will likely, for a long time, be tenaci- 
ous of their religion, and zealous in profeſſing i it. But 
we have not, for many years, been much in danger 
of a change of our religion; no force has been uſed 
againſt it, nor have the people intereſted themſelves 
deeply in any controverſy about it, either againſt the 
adverſaries of revelation from without, or againſt any 
particular tenets or opinions among themſelves. I 
ſuppoſe that what is here ſaid may be ſupported by 
matter of fact, and verified by ſurveying the ſtate of 
the world fince the commencement of Chriſtianity. 
A time of peace was ever a time of indolence about 
religion. When it was not tolerated, or when men 
were in danger of loſing it, they grew the fonder of It. / ©. 


When warm conteſts were maintained by Chriftians: 


themſelves about it, however theſe might imbitter 
their ſpirits, and weaken the power of religion upon 
their hearts, yet they {tuck the faſter to the out ward 
profeſſion of it. Not that what is ſuggeſted by an 
eminent French writer is juſt or true, namely, that 
religion is fo thin a thing, « that it had vaniſhed and 
melted through our fingers, had it not more upheld 
itſelf amongſt us, as an inſtrument of difpute and fac- 
tion, than by itſelf.” Real religion is not a flimſy, 
but a firm and ſolid thing, and every pious man finds 
it to be EE N people have not this reality, | 
5 DE 15 
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and their proſeſſion of religion may be more or less 
regular from what is now gen, and from other 
external cauſes. 
24d, This is an age wherein commerce flouriſhes, 
and riches, have greatly increaſed, and both theſe, it 
ſhould ſeem, are unfriendly even to the profeſſion of 
religion. A rich man, our Saviour ſays, ſhall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. At firſt, they 
were the poor that came and heard the goſpel preach- jo 
ed, and not many mighty or noble were obedient to 
the call of It. - 1 the hiſtory of the planting 
of religion; they were "the poor who received it, they - 
were generally the rich who oppoſed it. In the poorer 
cities and nations, it is believed, a greater proportion 
of the people embraced it. In the richer ones, the great- 
- eſt numbers were more backward and flow to believe it; 
and if our own country had been as rich, or as intent on 
riches, when the goſpel was firſt preached to it, as'it 
is at preſent, it may be queſtioned whether or not it 
would have embraced it. When one is rich, or makes 
Hhaſte to be ſo, he cares not to give. himſelf any. trou- 
ple about religion at all; if ke is in the keen purſuit. 
of riches, no ſpiritual thought employs his mind; the 
God of this world has full poſſeſſion of his heart; he 
has little or no ſenſe of religion, and, except it * for 
ſome low worldly end, he has no appearance of it. 
If his fortune is already made, his time and attention 
are almoſt as much ſwallowed up in managing or 
ſpending, as they were in acquiring it: he fares ſump- 
tuouſly every day, his mind is enfeebled, his thoughts 
are dithpated, he wants to make a figure in life, and 
he is inſenfible and; forgetful of God., Feeling no. 
wants, he aſks no bleſſings; proud of his knowledge, 


oecaſion, he countenances public worſhip, he declares 


gnity, and is doing a very humble thing. In ſhort, if 
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lent, he loſes the ſenſe, and ſhakes off the profeſſion of 
it. This certainly is oftentimes the caſe : nay, as irre- 
ligion is an ordinary appendage of riches, there may, 
be fome poor enough, and yet ſo vain as to throw off ® 
the air of religion, merely that they may be reputed. 
I do not affirm that the country in general is in an 
eaſy and opulent ſtate: no. The inequality among 
men is increaſed, and miſery is increaſed and mul- 
tiplied in proportion. A few are enriched and live 
in ſplendour; many are in ſtraits, ſtriving to live a- 
bove their circumſtances; many are benumbed with - 
conſtant drudgery and ſevere toil; their heavy labour 
and anxiety operate upon them, not like a temporary 
affliction, but render their minds groſs, ſtupid, and ” 
material. Sometimes borne down by the rich, and 
always by the wretchedneſs of their condition, they 
are as the © Aſs that coucheth down between two 
| burdens.” Their ſpirits are depreſſed, and nailed and 
fixed, as it were, to the earth: many of them have 
no ſenſe of religion, and as little appearance of it. 
And as the rich and great forſake religion, the mid- 
dle and lower claſſes of mankind follow them, and 
are gradually ſliding into the ſame profaneneſs. They 
are the nobles, they are the great and opulent, wha. 
lead the faſhions of the world; they keep religion in 
repute when they appear to have it; they leave it to 
be thought a mean and vulgar thing when they for- 
ſake it. To a great many of the ordinary people, their 
very blemiſhes appear amiable, their vices reſpectable, 
and their impiety excuſable, or worthy of imitation ; _ 
ſo that, in various ways, riches are the cauſe or occa- 
ſion of irreligion. We have. hiſtories. of the courſe _ 
of trade and commerce, and many directions how to 
get rich; but had we a moral hiſtory of riches, that 
is, of the effects that they invariably produce upon 
the benevolence and devotion of mankind, I am per- _ 
ſuaded we would haye ſet before our eyes a more dark 
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and unpleaſing theory than perhaps we imagine. The | 
. friends of religion might be amazed at it. | 
34, Men forſake religion, becauſe their honour and 
_worldly intereſt are fo little connected with the pro- 
feſſion of it. If the thing were eſteemed honourable, 
if a man's reputation were firmly eſtabliſhed by it, if 
it were a ſure mean by which he could riſe in the ar- 
my or in the ſtate, he might be a hypocrite, but he 
would doubtleſs be a very decent profeſſor : but no 
ſuch profeſſion is neceſſary to be a general, or a ſtateſ- 
man, or a judge, or a member of the legiſlative body 
of the kingdom. And as men gain little or nothing 
by a religious profeſſion, neither are they in danger 
of loſing any thing by the want of it. One's profane- 
neſs brings little diſreſpect upon him; he is hardly 
the worſe received in any company, and it puts him 
in no danger of loſing any part of his fortune. In 
the time of Charles I. many of our great people, we 
are told, crowded to church, with a demure counte- 
nance, and a mighty ſerious air : not chiefly, T fup- 
_ poſe, becauſe that prince was attempting an alteration. 
- of the eſtabliſhed religion; that, indeed, alarmed the 
lower ſort; but the great were alarmed, becauſe the 
| king was revoking the grants to the tithes and church 
lands which they were in poſſeſſion of. Hence their 
zealous profeſſion, that they might be ſupported by 
the clergy and the people, and fo enabled to cruſh the 
_ king's meaſures, and preferve and ſecure what they 
had got. While the Nan laſted, their profeſſion ; 
ſeemed edifying ; when e ſtorm | was overs it Telax- 
ed prodigiouſly. - | 
I am not contending that religious bete don ought 
always to be rewarded with ies 6fhces, or places 
of honour and truſt : but if religion is eſteemed to be 
of any importance, I ſhould think, that when compe- 
1 titors for an office are nearly alike i in virtue and abi- 
lity, the decent religious man ought to be preferred. 
This might gently bend the world to think GR 9 8 
k ana 2 of * e 8 N 
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= Still leſs am I urging that religion ought to he in- 
forced by civil laws. It is of a ſpiritual nature, and 
z beſt promoted by ſpiritual motiyes. When, in a 
late reign, there were laws compelling men to go to 
church under ſevere penalties, timorous people would 
then profeſs religion, and the aſſemblies might be 
thronged with the poor, and even with the rich. A 
remedy deſperate and ineffeCtual ! and which could 
never no been thought of but by thoſe who were 
either ignorant of the ſpirit of religion, and the ſacred 
rights of conſcience, ot Who wanted to trample upon 
the liberties of mankind, and enthral them in a dread- 
ful yoke of ſlavery. By the way, one cannot but won- 
der, that ſome ingenious, men, in the preſent age, Who 
diſcover no liking to religious profeſhon, ſeem to ap- 
plaud theſe: or the like meaſures as - wholeſome ſeve- 
rities: meaſures! which, were they now to be pur 
ſued, themſelves would be the firſt to feel and lament 
the rigour of them. When the ableſt men take upon 
them to defend or. palliate ſuch abſurdities in govern 
ment, they undertake a taſk which no man is equal to. 
But as ſuch laws are altogether wrong, ſo in the - 
preſent age they would be more abſurd. and ineffec. 
tual than ever. They would be directly oppoſite to 
the genius of the times, to the manners and faſhions - 
of the country: every body would diſlike them, and 
the general bias is ſo ſtrong towards licentiouſneſs and 
irreligion, that ſuch laws would deſtroy themſelves. 
The execution of them would be utterly impraCticable. _ 
4th, The knowledge men have, or think they have, - 
attained in religion, may be mentioned as a cauſe of 
their irreligion. I do not maintain it as a certain 
point, that thefe is more real learning, or a greater 
number of thorough inquirers, in this age than there 
were in the laſt. But a kind of eaſy and ſuperficial 
knowledge ſeems to have become more general; and 
men ſoon come to think they have got enough of re- 
ligious knowled ge. But there is a great miſtake that 
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cannot be got 8 out of the minds of a 4 our 
people: They fancy the great or only end of going 
to church is to hear ſermon, and get inſtruction; and 
yet is it not evident, that the chief end of it is to wor- 
hip God in a public and a ſocial manner! There ſeems, 
in this reſpect, to be more propriety in the ſtyle ſaid 
to be uſed in a eee church, than that which 
is in faſhion among ourſelves. They aſk, where are 
you going to ere | and we, where are you to hear 
ſermon? | 
5th, The plain and ſcriptural way in which 3 

Þ taught in this church, does, I believe, diminiſh the 
number of its profeſſors. It is a great imperfection 


of mankind, that many of them care little- to hear 


things which they are capable of knowing, and which, 

when known, are likely to be of moſt advantage to 
them. They like well to hear of ſome dark points, 
and abſtruſe ſpeculations. Theſe were, perhaps, ra- 


ther too much inſiſted on in the laſt age; but towards 
khat extreme, I am of opinion, the preſent age, in ge- 


neral, have not erred. They have, I apprehend, ra- 
ther loſt their influence with the people, by preaching 
in a rational and practical manner. Strange! that it 
' ſhould ſo happen. Shall I be thought to derogate 
from the common ſenſe of ans by 40 lleging it? 
I fear, however, it is the caſe. Is it not to be lament- 


© ed, that the pure religion of the new teſtament, un- 


dorned with pomp, and unmixed with ſuperſtition, 
does not take a deeper hold of the groveling minds of 
_ corrupted men—is not more likely to be popular, and 
to continue to be ſo? One thing I am ſorry to ad- 


voance; that it happened in ſome places, that the ge- 
nuine religion of Jeſus could not be received, till ſome- 


thing human was blended with it, or adjefted to it, 
to adapt it to the notions of ignorant and worldly men. 
It was this, alas! that firſt gave riſe to the abſurdities 
of popery, and to all the inventions of men, in the 
* of God. I church nn, tell us, that 
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; 3 of the ancient fathers were ſo e as to inſti- 
© tute rites, and ſports, and feſtivals, very like thoſe 


which had been long in uſe, to prevail on the idola- . 
trous and ſtupid people, to renounce headhonfn, and | 


embrace the goſpel. | 

The religion, eſtabliſhed and tought in this church, , 
Kink I believe, leſs of human invention, and leſs mix- 
ture of ſuperſtition, than perhaps any other eſtabliſh- 


ment; and yet ſomething, ſimilar to what I have juſt 
mentioned, has, I fear, been formerly practiſed; I 


mean, a ſtudyirig not always to deliver the ideas of 
ſcripture, pure and unmixed, but to accommodate 
them to the wiſhes and expeRation of the hearers. 
What pity that there ſhould be any occaſion to do this! 


or that any teacher ſhould ſtrive thus © to pleaſe men!” 


What pity is it, that preaching the goſpel of Chriſt, 
in its native ſimplicity, ſhould make men diſhke it, 
and forſake it! and yet this is ſometimes the fact. 
The doctrines of the goſpel are ſublime, intereſting, 


and comfortable; the pureſt morality is founded upon 
them, and recommended by them. If this morality is 


explained; if the vices, ſo often condemned in the 
new teſtament, are inſiſted on and expoſed; if you 
deſcend to particulars, and ſhow, that ſwearing, per- 
jury, covetouſneſs, lying, fraud, injuſtice, oppreſſion, 


pride, intemperance, and debauchery, are inconſiſtent 
with the Chriſtian character; if you enjoin, as our 


great Maſter has commanded, the neceſſity of devo- 
tion, of juſtice, of reſtitution, of truth, of meekneſs, 


of temperance, of ſelf-denial, of brotherly-love and 


charity, the people yawn and hear you with diſguſt ; 
they go away, f and- like not to return to ** Tae doc- 
trine.” a 
The theatre is tw toy by the power of an art- 

ful, a bewitching, and dangerous adulation. It is ſaid 
to be a picture of the paſſions, and vices, and follies - 
of men: but to get a crowded houſe, the painters are 
doe to condemn the vices which the audience have 
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not, and to flatter and foment thoſe they have. If 
12 they painted to the life the temper and the vices of 
» thoſe who reſort to them, they would ſoon be offend- 
ed, and-withdraw, unwilling to be mortified with the 
view of their real ſelves. How dreadful, if ever the 
pulpit ſhould be debaſed in this manner! or ſhould 
ever verge towards any art 'of that kind! One had 
hetter never preach at all, or cry in a defart, than be 
*. _ of any ſuch groſs and criminal proſtitution. / 
The want of pomp and ſhow. in our manner 
of worſhip, tends perhaps to diminiſh the number of 
profeſſors. From the firſt eſtabliſhment of our con- 
ſtitution, the public ſervices of religion have been done 
with much ſimplicity, and without any thing of glare; 
nothing to ſtrike the ſenſes or entertain the imagina- | 
tion of the worſhippers. - Not that I imagine there is 
any value in that worſhip which is altogether occa- 
* Honed by outward ſhow : no. It is the ſpirituality of 
- worſhip which gives it value. “ God is a ſpirit, and 
they that worthip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and 
in truth.“ But where the right inward principle is 
weak or awanting, external things may have ſomè in- 
fluence on religious profeſſion. And I believe our 
worſhip is leſs attractive, or at leaſt is performed in 
leſs decent places, than might at firſt be intended. 
This proceeds from the ſelfiſhneſs of the age, and 
their ee to be at any expence about ſacred 
things. Churches have been erected and endowed 
== piety of our forefathers, in the times of poverty 
and ſimplicity : had theſe things been left to thig age 
of riches and commerce, it may be very queſtionable 
whether or not they would ever have been done. We 
might have had none or fewer places of public wor- 
ſhmip, and inſtead of the ſcanty proviſions for the teach- 
ers of righteouſneſs, there Wr 2 haue been no 92 
proviſions at all. F 
Ihe attachment of 4 country to religion may, in 
133 general, * _ ne ſtate" AT SOT of - 
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its religious buildings. When men are under the 7 
power of devotion, well or ill directed, they ſcruple 
not at any expence in this matter: when they are 


cool and irreligious, they can be at none. The mag- 
nificence of ſuch buildings, as it flows from a reſpect 
to religion, it tends alſo to preſerve that reſpect, Men 
were formerly affected with external objects juſt as we 


now are. We look with a ſolemn and religious awe 
upon the grand and ſtately edifice within which I now 

ſtand; with a like veneration we behold the vaſt and 
magnificent ruins of many ſuch domes and ſtructures 
throughout the country. Our churches, in general, 
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©}  _ -4 more neat and better ſheltered place to worſhip 
4 It, I add, that religion is leſs profeſſed, becauſe 
of the Tow appointments of its teachers. I am not 
alhamed to ſay it, becauſe I believe and know it to - 
be true, that the poor proviſions of clergymen are a 
- eauſe that the profeſſion of religion declines. "Theſe 
provifions, in the cheap and plain times they were 
modified, and for many years after, might be ſufficient 
or tolerable, eſpecially when there were ſuperadded to 
them the effects of the n Was then in 
_ _ * faſhion; but they are far from being ſo in this rich, 
- expenſive, andfelfth age. 
__ "Tn every nation, that is what we call civiliſed, the 
ideas of contempt and of ignorance are inſeparable 
from poverty, and the idea F is connected 
with riches. „This wiſdom (ſays Solomon,) have 1 
een under the ſun, and it ſeemed great unto me: 
there was a little city, and few men within it; and 
there came a great king againſt it, and beſieged it, and 
built bulwarks againſt it: and there was found in it a 1 
poor -wiſe man, and he by his wiſdom delivered the 
city ; yet no man remembered that ſame poor man. 
Thien faid I, wiſdom is better than ftrength :. never- 
theleſs the poor man's wiſdom is deſpiſed, and his 
words are not heard.” Agreeably to this ancient ob- 
ſervation, the ſentiments 'of all men, and efpecially 
of the rich, are, What ſenſe can you expect from one, 
who has fo little to Tpend, who entertains ſo few; 
Who fares Jo Gmply, and is ſo coarſely dreſſed? 
F- This has been 35 the common train of thinking 3 
but never more fo, perhaps never ſo much ſo as 
_— in the preſent times. It is wealth that procures re- 
pect; little matter whether it be derived from anceſ- 
mw tors, or ſuddenly 2 or got by means right or 
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= wrong; the man poſſeſſed of it is held in honour ; it 
giees him the reputation of wiſdom and knowledge. 

i = EIS. ” 4 ] ; F 7 1 # 3 ; "Au : #5" 
bw I he clergy are poor, and therefore ſuppoſed to be ig- 
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norant; To can it, the world thinks, be worth the 
while to go to a place of worſhip, where a low and 
ignorant perſon leads in the ſervice ! This, I believe, 
| is the filent reaſoning of very great: numbers. Hence 
W it. is in part, as well as from the cauſes mentioned a- 
$ bore, that. thoſe who. are nearly upon a level with us, 
or not far above. us, in their. cixcumſtayces and way 
= of living, have. 8 a decent profeſſion, and re- 
fort to our churches , thoſe Who are wealthy and a- 
bound in riches, have, i in many places, amal totally 
dͥeſerted us. They imagine that, as they have More 
riches, they haye likewiſe got more knowledge than 

eir teachers; or they are aſhamed to join in wor- 
| ſhip with, or lem to have their duty told them by 
| thoſe wha are ſo very far below: them: Some time - 
ago au attempt was made for à remedy, very ipade+ 

uate tq the laſt mentioned cauſe. of irreligion; but 

hongh little was ſought, nothing was obtained; and - 

it is likely no 1 8 may be thought of till it ſhall _ 
be too late 3 and then, as in other caſes, the wonder 
may be, that a thing ſo: obviouſly neceſſary was ſo long 
neglected. Ah for the days of ancient ſimplicity 3 
when virtue was practiſed, and religion was in fa- 
nion; when men were not yet civiliſed into atheiſm, 
covetoulneſs, and ferocity. of temper z. when riches 
had not juſtled out the ſentiments of humanity and 
devotion; and when men were more afraid of being 5 
= 8575 and profane than of being Noos or appearing « to- 
"Rs þ 

There is fit another Hs Wy may! he it is ex- 
pected 1 ſhould mention. Some weak and well- mean 
ing people, joined and perhaps ſet on by others of a 
different caſt, would be very willing to aſcribe all 8 * 
| growing profaneneſs and irreligion to the clergy them- 
ſelyes ; lamenting, that the miniſters of the laſt age 
were much purer and better than we are. That the 
clergy. may be in part blameable, may de owned. 
We never pretended to be perfect; and no man of 
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| jut a diſcernment will expect, that we alone ſhall be 
Totally exempted from the inffuence of theſe cauſes 
which tend to flacking the profeſſion of religion: but 
I will be bold to affirm, that the preſent clergy of 
Scotland, in general, are as unblemithed in their lives, 
have as much purity and regularity of manners, and 
are poſſeſſed 'of as wide an extent of knowledge of 
;' _ things human and divine, as any equal number of 
cChurch-men of like fortunes in the known world: "$77 
I will farther ſay, that there are many of them, 
in point of ability, are no ways inferior to thoſe who 
are eminent in the other learned profeſſions in the na- 
tion. Their tegularity in preaching, and diligence in 
.  their'other miniſterial labours, are well known; and 
ite it will give any eaſe and quiet. to the com plainers, i 
believe I can affure them, that, at the diſtance of a 
- century hereafter, the preſent generation of miniſters 
will be juſt as much eſteemed and regretted as theſe 
no are who have lived a hundred years before them. 
KA prop phet (it is faid) has not honour in his own coun- 
PE . and he may alſo miſs of it in his own time. 

To all the above cauſes, the operation of Which is 
ſo viſible and ſo certain; we may ſubjoin, that there 
are perhaps ſome who are wickedly active to p romote 
impiety; who labour, by their looſe and erld 
ſpeeches, to puſh forward the irreligion of 'the age. 
Are there really ſome 4 preſumptuous and ſelf-willed, 

.-. who ſtrive to beguile unſtable ſouls, and ſeek to turn 
day men from the faith,” by queſtioning the certain- 
ty, and vilifying the importante of divine revelation? 
are there ſome, who, having their hearts entirely ret 
Sn k this world, call upon others to neglect religion, 
and to purſue riches and Honours as the chief or the 
only portion of man! ? are there ſome voluptuous per- 
ſons, who are buſy to exterminate all ſenſe and pro- 
feſſion of religion, to leſſen the horror of vice, tô ir- 
Titate the paſſions of men, and «to allure, through the 
bs fawn of 195 . e b Rn thoſe 


* 
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who were almoſt eſcaped from them that live in er- 
ror ?” To any ſuch perſon, might not one ſpeak in the 
ſpirited and aweful words of the great apoſtle Paul to 
| Phot the ſorcerer, “O full of all ſubtilty and of all 
miſchief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of right- 
eouſneſs, wilt thou not ceaſe to. pervert the right ways 
of the Lord?“ Behold: the hand of God is lifted up 
above thy head; inſtead of being ſtruck at the fight of 
thy fellow-creatures hurrying to the pit of deſtruction, 
= wilt thou, as by a forcible arm, drive them into it? 
Stop, reverence thy God, pity, thy periſhing brethren, 
785 prevent the dreadful ruin of thine own immortal 
I have done—l have mentioned what appear to me 
to be ſome of the cauſes or occaſions of our irreligion; 
cauſes moſtly. ariſing from the preſent ſtate and cir- 
cumſtances of the world. Through a long protperi- 
ty, men are become indolent and thoughtleſs—Riches 
engroſs their affections, and conſume their time the 
grave profeſſor meets with no honour: or advantage 
above the profane — the public ſervices of religion are 
performed with an unattracting fimplicity—and the 
teachers of it are poasly ſupported and deſpiſed. 
It is not eaſy, to find a remedy that ſhall prove ef- 
fectual againſt this growing evil. In other caſes, it 
is ſaid, that when the nature and cauſes of the diſeaſe 
are once explored, it becomes eaſy to preſeribe the 
cure. I with it were ſo in the cafe before us“ But 
I violently ſuſpect, that before religion can be pro- 
feſſed with that decency and regularity which it me- 
rits, there muſt firſt be a great alteration in che out- 
ward ſtate of things (an alteration neither expected 
nor deſired), and ſtill as great a one in the hearts of 
men. I fear that we can hardly expect, in our times, 
either that humanity or that regard to God which 
_ were the true characteriſties of the plain and unpo- 


licbed ages long ſince paſt. But nothing is impoſlible 
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The moſt certain and ſpecific ante againſt pro- 
faneneſs, in oppoſition, to ſo many cauſes which acce- 


lerate its courſe, would be,.< to live by faith and not 


8 by fight: I mean, to live in the habitual and over- 
powering belief of the reality, and of all the terrors 


and glories of the inviſible world: and we ought. to 


have this faith ſtrong, in proportion to the ſtriking - 


objects and cauſes that labour to ſeduce us. By vi- 


gorous and repeated efforts, we ought to keep eterni- 
ty full in our view, that we may be proof againſt the 


powerful contagion and fallacious charms of the pre- 


ſent world. If we have the reality of religion, how 
can we miſs to have the appearance of it! « If we 


have that faith which i is the ſubſtance of things hop- | 


ed for, and the evidence of things not ſeen;” this 
will counter-work the cauſes that operate towards ir- 
religion. 4 For this is that victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith: and, who is he that over- 


'cometh the world, but he mou believeth 88 N 18 
the ſon of God.“ 1 


But I do not know Fey we en very much to 


want this faith. While we complain that religion 
has decayed, we are. but half in earneſt. We are at 


the ſame time, perhaps with more keenneſs, wiſhin 


and praying for a ſtill greater influx of wealth into 
our country: wealth! which has already rendered us 


covetous and rapacious, has debauched our morals, 
eraſed religion out of our hearts, and left us but little 
of the outward ſemblance of it. How far we think 


and with conſiſtently, if we have faith, and look upon 
eternity as our chief coneern; how far it is poſſible 


| to unite the keen commercial ue and the Gig voy 
88 J will not determine. 1 


One thing I am ſure of, that a eite ad lively 


8 rer of faith is neceſſary to reſiſt the temptations | 


of the preſent world. The air we breathe in, the 
company we talk with, is infectious; knowledge, vir- 
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an avidity of riches appears in the air, the looks, the 
W words of every one; nothing, nothing is commended 
but that which, tends to ſtifle devotion, and wear off 
the appearance of it. Serious people ſtand by, ſee 
and lament the diſregard that is ſhown to religion; 
and themſelves are catched hold of, and carried down- 
W wards by the current of faſhion, as if it were by the 
WT refiſtleſs force of a ſwelled and impetuous river. How 
often have I ſeen a man lament and abhor the danger 


Jof ſuch or ſuch a lucrative employment to the morals 


and religion of our youth; and yet, overborne by the 
[ſtream of cuſtom, and tempted by the love of the 
world, put his own ſon to it! We can never with- 
ſtand ſuch force, and be firm in our religion, but by 
the energy of faith. We will prize our integrity, be 
content to be leſs rich, leſs regarded, and even to ſut- 
fer affliction, if we have the unſhaken belief and hope 
of a happy immortality. This is the faith that ſup- 
ported Moſes. '« By faith, Moſes, when he was come 

to years, refuſed to be called the ſon of Pharaoh's 
daughter; chooſing rather to ſuffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for 
a ſeaſon; eſteeming the reproach of Chriſt greater 
riches than the treaſures in Egypt for he had reſpect 


to the recompence of the reward. 


My reverend fathers and brethren, I hardly chooſe 
to make any addreſs to you, founded on the things I 
have advanced. In a profane and corrupted age, you 
know the nature and importance of your paſtoral of- 
fice; you do more; with firmneſs, and fidelity, and 
great labour, you diſcharge it. If the things deliver- 
3 Jus you can well make theſe concluſions 
which may aſliſt you to perſevere in your integrity, 
your ſtedfaftneſs, and your uſeful n Res 
che torrent of irreligion. If your ſpirit is ſtirred in 
you at the coolneſs and indifference of the world; if 


you are grieved that many © forſake the afſembling of 


themſelves” if you are afflited. at the growth”of |. 
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rofaneneſs and irreligion ; ; if yourſelves are unjuſtly Wi 


> loaded with the blame of that profaneneſs; if you 
have but poor appointments, in proportion to your 


uſefulneſs, your great labour, and what ought to be 


your rank in ſociety - you have the peace of your own WW 
mind, the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and the 
aſſured hopes of being one day with that Jeſus whom | 


you ſerve, and by whoſe faith you live. In all 


things approve yourſelves as the miniſters of God. In 
much patience, in afflictions, in neceſſities, in diſtreſſes, . 
in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in faſtings, by 


pureneſs, by knowledge, by long-ſuffering, by kind- 


neſs, by the Holy Ghoſt, by love unfeigned, by the 


word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour 


of righteouſneſs on the right hand and on the left, by 


honour and diſhonour, by evil report and good re- 
port; as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, and 
yet well known; as dying, and behold ye live; as 


chaſtened, and not killed; as ſorrowful, and yet al- 
ways rejoieing; as poor, and yet making many rich; 


as having nothing, and yet poſſeſſing all things.” — 


After all, it is but a little while, and ye ſhall have 


fulfilled the miniſtry which ye have received. of the 
Lord. The end of all things is at hand, and the fa- 
ſnion of this world * away.“ In this interval, 
let che words of your compatlionate and heavenly 
NMaſter give you courage and conſolation.Theſe 
things have I ſpoken unto you, that in me ye might 
have peace; in the world ye ſhall have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.? 
I very ſhortly addreſs myſelf to you, the people 
** are preſent. Mͤy brethren, many, like Demas, 
have from worldy cauſes forſaken the profeſſion of re- 
ligion. Will you follow their example ? will you ſuf- 
ſer yourſelves to be carried headlong by the faſhions 
of 2 profane and backfliding generation? where the 
faith of Jeſus is preached in purity, will you be of- 
ended F 9 
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WJ rity of the duties the goſpel enjoiris, or the low con- 


05 dition of its teachers, or becauſe no worldly honour* 

ur or gain is annexed to a religious profeſſion? As Jeſus 

be faid to his diſciples, after many had gone back, and 

n walked no more with him, « will ye alſo go away?” 
he 1 am perſuaded, that, notwithſtanding the low ebb: of 

om religion, there are many of you who can anfwer with _ 

In Lord, to whom ſhall we go but unto thee; thou 


WT haſt the words of eternal life, and we know, and are 


un ſure, that thou art that Chriſt, the Son of the living 

a Let me beſeech you, who profeſs religion, to live 

ir WT ſuitably to it. If you are as unjuſt and hard-hearted, 
as covetous and cloſe-handed, as cruel and oppreſſive, 

* as thoſe who have no profeſhon, you might as well 

j I throw aſide the mantle too. You, profeſs religion, 

5 and you practiſe wickedneſs; your temper and your 

actions are not hid from the diſcerning world; and 

8 I do not know but your wickedneſs is one of the great 


| cauſes of irreligion. Profane men ſee, that, whatever 

| you profeſs, your conduct, and the motives of it, are 

| as baſe as their own 3 and you become the wretched 

means of hardening them in their profaneneſs. Let 

there be no ground for any ſuch charge againſt you: 
Let your light ſo ſhine before men, that they may 

| ſee your good works,” may honour and profeſs reli- 

gion, © and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

& T9g conclude: let us all addreſs our prayers to the _ 
| throne of grace, that God may pour down his Spirit 
to check the progreſs of irreligion, and revive his 

work, in theſe years, “ when the love of many has 

& waxed cold” that the exalted redeemer may “ ride 

forth gloriouſly, conquering and to conquer; that 

his arrows may ſharply pierce the hearts of men, and 
bring them in ſubjection unto himſelf ; that the Al- 
mighty Spirit of grace may take hold of the hearts of 
men, and that this may appear by their upright prac- 
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reached at the Ordination of the. Rev. Mr. Joux Bonne, "FF 
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| Then 9 ba hen dg Fa 74 7 PE: one 10 . 
and the Lord bear bened and heard ir and a bool of re- 
membrance Was written before him, for them that few 
the: Lord, and that thought apon bis name. 
| And they frall be mine; faith the Lord of dr, in that doy 
duben I male 1h my. je elt g and n amber I | 
= man ſpareih His om for that ferveth him,” 01,390 p 

| Than ſpall ye return, and diſcern. berevren the righteous Pr KG 
the wicked, letevecn him that * Got, and him that 
revell bim not. * Mar. i li 16, 175 18. 


= £4508 and ſpeech are i; two principal faculties | 
by which mankind are diſtinguiſhed from the ani- 
al creation; by the uſe of reaſon we find out truth, 
d ſpeech we Coin Cc ommunicate it to others. 

And our nature ſeems to be ſo formed, that juſt | 
4 aſoning enableth us to ſpeak diſtinctly, and 194 | 
Wconverfation bri Sbtens ad improves the faculty of 
Wcaſoning. * 

As this'is the Utes an inquiſitive Pee may, from 
| the bare eſteem of knowledge, defire to converſe with 
4 others ; 3 the fetious and well-diſpoſed will, moreover, 
desire that exerciſe, becauſe conference, if Lab rr f 
endueted, is an excellent mean of regulating our af 
fections, and of improvement in che ſpiritual life. 5 


tom of thoſe ſerious perſons mentioned in the text, 


falſe ſwearers, and againſt thoſe that defraud the hire- 


3s his right, and fear not 


thority of God, and ſtudied to do his will : It is not * 
to be doubted, that theſe would be at all poſſible pains 


goodneſs; to ſtrengthen their reſolution againſt the 


ings Further irmproyed in a ik and 4 hearts 1 
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To. ts Fran, was. therefore the habitual eur. WI 


« Then they that feared the Lord, ſpake often one to 
another? Then, when the Jewiſh church was ex- 
ceedingly corrupted: They had lately been delivered 
from a tedious captivity, but they ſoon tranſgreſſed 
the commandments, and deſpiſed - the ordinance of 
their Deliyerer. Their words “were ſhout againſt 


Foy 


the Lord: They faid, „ it is vain to ſerve God, 


and what profit is it, that we: have kept his ordi- B 
nance, and that we have walked mournfully before 
the Lord of hoſts ?” They called the proud happy; 
yea „ they that worked wickedneſs were ſet up, ad- 
vanced to worldly honour and riches; , yea “ they 
that tempted God“ by heinous fins were delivered, 

delivered from the puniſhment which their crithes de- 

ſerved: for even then, the judges were partial in their 
deciſions, and « cauſed many to ſtumble at the law; 
and therefore God threatens to come near to ahem 
to judgment; and I will be a ſwift witneſs againſt 
the ſorcerers, and, againſt the adulterers, and. againſt 
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ling in his wages, and that oppreſs the widow and | 

the fatherleſs, and that turn aſide the ſtranger from 

. , faith the Lord of ef 
uch was the profanene the yrofligacy, and ini 

of the Jews, 10 that af the br — 7 F Da abs whe | 

ſtill a number who feared the Lord; that is, whowere 

ſincerely religious, who were influenced by the au- 
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to reclaim the i impious, the debauched, 25 unjuſt, 
among whom ther lived; but they were eſpecially f 
carefu Fi to fortify their own minds under the bardſhips 
they ſuffered ; 3. to. confirm one another i m. religion 2 and | 1 7 


dangerous infection of vice; to have their underſtand- 
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| "JE. engaged in the love and practice of their 8 

It was with theſe views, we 14 ſafely preſume, that 
they © who feared the an, pany me one to ves 

other.” 

On octaband of this forts we 5 had many bw ret 


My defign in this e is to mentiva Grin of 
che advantages which Chriſtians tolerably enlightened;: 
as the minifters-of this Church generally are; naß 
obtain by converſing often and freely with onei 


ed i ſermons on the excellency of the goſpel, the utility 
of of public inſtructors, the duty of a miniſter, the doc- 
it a trines he ought to believe, and the method by which 
he ſhould _ theſe doctrines into the: mY of. 
i- WE his hearers. 
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another, While they have the fear of God before 


4 them, and keep within the boundaries of decency 
and good manners. What I am to deliver may, I 


think, merit ſome attention from ſtudents and younger: | 


W brethren 3 and I hope it may alſo be profitable to 
W thoſe of my other hearers, — 5 are diſpoſed to weigh 
its ge- and to behave accordingly. I will not 
inquire any further, whether the text be the propereſt 
4 Fas VS" for the remarks Þ am going to make, nor 
W ſhall:F be very folicitous about the order in which»: 
Il offer theſe remarks.— To 1 then; en Log 
1 en- AY e 

= - r{b, That by fie voghtefithmy an abe of roſy 
ing juſtly, is beſt and moſt ſucceſsfully: acquired: 


Neither the laboured treatiſes of the learned, nor the 


W ſet difcourſes of the eloquent, are able of themſelves ta 
teach the uſe of reafon: it is the habit alone of reaſon- 
ing that can make a reaſoner; and men can never be 
better invited to the habit, than when they find plea- 
ſure in it.“ Nor can they ever ſo really find that oY 
ſure which invites and guides to the habit of reaſoning, 
5 by converfing with their friends. To teach us to 
79 think and reaſon, dry rules and directions were long 
IF 280 preſcribed, and ſome people have, 3 
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attempted to bring them in faſhion : but do they who 
- inſiſt upon the utility of theſe rules, and know them 
beſt, reaſon always with the greateſt accuracy ? Are 
not their reaſonings commonly as vague, as feeble and 
incoherent, as thoſe of untutored, and undiſciphned 
people? The rules may be exact enough, and if one 
can reaſon already, they may aſſiſt him to detect quib- Mi 
bles, and from being impoſed upon by the jargon of 
words, or the ſpecious ſophiſtry of argument: but one 
map ſafely venture to affirm, that, to this day, theſe 
rules have never, in any inſtance, taught the young 
mind to reaſon correctly. It was indeed the height 
of folly to expect that they could ever have that ef- 
fect. Is a child taught to walk by ſpeeches and direc- 
tions from his nurſe? Or, is a perſons taught to ſwim, 
full and accurate diſcourſes upon the whole art 
{wimming ? It is inconteſtibly by exerciſe and habit, 
that the firſt is taught to walk and the other to ſwing: Mi 
and, in like manner, it is by reaſoning that a habit 
of reaſoning juſtly is acquired. Converſation whet- 
tens the mind; and, as . iron ſharpeneth iron, ſo do 
a man the mind and countenance of his friend.” For, 
224, Frequent conference with one another, hath 
a ſtrong and direct tendency to improve the mind in 
kuman and divine knowledge; perhaps a ſtronger 
tendency than any thing elſe. In compariſon of it, or 
at leaſt without being aſſiſted by it, the ſtudy of books 
is but a languid and fruitleſs affair. Conference 
. warms us, it exerciſeth us, and at the ſame time in- 
ſtructs us. When we confer with a ſenſible man, he 
preſſeth hard upon us, he woundeth us on every fide, 
his imagination raiſeth up ours to a more than ordi- 
nary pitch: ſtimulated by jealouſy, by glory, by con- 
tention, we are elevated to ſomething above ourſelves: 
the ſoul is rouſed from its lethargy, and all its ſtrength 
is exerted: the air, the looks and countenance of him 
we converſe with, keep it on the ſtretch: and, fre- 
quently, before one word hath been ſaid on a ſubject 
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about which we were in the dark, we have a clearer 
and fuller view of it than ever we had formerly: light 

breaks in ſuddenly upon the mind, before our fel- 
= !ow-inquirer hath ſo much as ſpoken ; and in a man- 
ner which is real, and felt, though I confeſs not ea- 

W fly or ſhortly to be explained, we fee and know at 
once what we wonder we did not ſee before. In the 

EX progreſs of the conference, the difficulty is propoſed, _ 
the queſtion is ſtated, a cloud of words which hide 
the ſubject is removed, the ſimple truth appears, clear 
and ftriking views of it become obvious, the mind 
is enlightened, we acquire new and valuable know-- 

W ledge, and rejoice in the new and pleaſing acquiſition; 
We may weary ourfelves in poring over many bulky: 
and tireſome volumes for months or years, and not 
W attain ſo much real knowledge as we might receive 
= with pleaſure in a few hours by a ſpirited converſa- 

tion with a man of judgment; and why ſhould we 
depend on books only for that knowledge, the ſeeds 
of which we have within ourſelves; ſeeds which may 
be cheriſhed by converſing with our friends, and gra- 
dually nurtured up to maturity by the counter-warmth 
= of impartial and friendly debate. 
= That by conference we may acquire the moſt clear 
and diſtin view of things, I might further ſhow by 
many particular conſiderations: for inſtance, read over 
to a child any ſtory, read it to him in the plaineſt man- 
ner, he doth not, he cannot: underſtand it; tell me, 
be ſays, what it is you have read: Speak it over to 
him face to face, as in familiar converſation, and he 
then underftands it at once. The caſe is much the 
W ſame with-men, whether in early or in mature years: 
by familiar converfation they apprehend things the 
= molt eafily ; by the living language their attention is 
= attracted, and a clearer and more diſtinct notion of a 
fubject is conveyed to them than they are able to re- 
ceive from books where that ſame ſubject is fully and 
perhaps methodically treated. Befides, there is ſci- 
25 0 2 | 
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once depend upon it: It may ſeem very plauſible it 


opens his views, and gives his faculties a vigorous 


lightened by debating with his friends, he is convin - 


15 Thin he had bended his opinions to ſuit his inclinations; 
| he candidly renounceth theſe opinions, and nur 
, ſubmits to the ſtriking evidence of truth. | 


| by conference is the moſt methodical, the moſt profit- 


by reading, unleſs we recollect and gonverſe it over, 
18 . — almoſt as ſoon forgotten as read; and I 


moſt valuable parts of knowledge he is, poſſeſſed of, 
have been acquired, not ſo much * books as in com- 
pany, or he was ſet in purſuit of it by hints from ſome 
frienq, or he applied to it with a view to make a pro- 

per figure in company, and converſation hath convin- 


i . * 0 88195 hath: made him to 
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ence, TEN if we have either diſcovered ourſelves, 
or if we have got it in books only, we cannot all at 


is new to us, and it is entertaining; but we heſitate 
to embrace it haſtily ; we ſuſpect it may be erroneous, 
till, having conſulted our more enlightened friends, 
we find what is its ſterling value by the touch- ſtone 
of converfation. This hath: often been 2 
by inquiſitive perſons in the younger time of life. 

J have ſaid that conference is an excellent means 
of: attaining knowledge; I think alſo that it puts a 
perſon in the faireſt way to be convinced of his erro- 
neous opinions, and to part with them. It oftentimes 
happens, that, when one ſtudies in ſolitude, he em- 
braceth wild and fantaſtical opinions; converſation 


play; it puts him upon turning his notions on e 
fide; and holds them up to a light which diſcovers 
thoſe miſtakes that might have remained hid from 
him in the gloom and obſcurity of retirement. En. 


ed, that, by a bias to which indeed all men are lia - 


I add, that the knowledge acquired and improved 
able, and it ſticks the faſteſt with us. What we get 


believe every one will find, upon reflection, that the 


ced him of its value, hath enabled him to — « w 
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t. Ido not deny that there are many who by read- 
ng have attained a great variety of knowledge; but 
commonly it is a dark, a jumbled and confuſed know- - 
ledge : they know, but they know without a method, 
and without a plan; their thoughts are unconneQed,, 
and their knowledge undigeſted. This confuſion in 
thinking may be partly owing to other cauſes, but it 
is unqueſtionably, in a great meaſure, owing to this, 
boat theſe poring ſcholars have been too ſeldom in 
company, they have not, by conference, learned to 
arrange their thoughts in a proper order. When I 
ſay this, ſuppoſe, as I have all along done, that thoſe 
who may hope to improve their minds by conference, 
= have a real deſire of knowledge, and are careful both 
bd read and to meditate in their retirements. To ſeek. 
for improvement in ſolitude and company alternately, 
is the proper way to increafe our ſtock of knowledge, 
& and to have diſtinct views of things: The knowledge ; 
= which is acquired in our ordinary companies at leaſt, 
= (and not in thoſe of ſcholars) is commonly ſuperſicial: 
Knowledge acquired by reading only, may be deep 
and various, but it is, for the moſt part, apt to be 
= ſomewhat confuſed. Theſe are high acquirements,.— 
accuracy in reaſoning, —advancement in knowiedge, 
= —conviction of our miſtakes, - method and order in 
= thought and expreſſion, keeping the beſt knowledge 
upon the memory, — which may all be had or greatly 
= improved by: conference. Should not this proſpect 
engage us to ſpeak often one to another? To acquire 
knowledge ſhould be the aim of every man, and par- 
== ticularly it ſhould be the aim of miniſters of the Gofſ-- 
pel. Whatever buſineſs a perſon is engaged in, he- 
ought to be intent on making improvements in it. 
ln companies, the farmer talks about huſbandry, the 

= merchant about trade, the politician: about ſchemes 
of government, the ſoldier about encampments, about 
= fees, and battles, and retreats; different artiſicers, 
== cach about new and further improvements in his re- 
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ive buſineſs. - Shall enlightened Chriſtians, ſhalt 

e of the Goſpel ſeek for no further increafe in 
human and divine — Shall they alone re- 
main in 2 drowſy and torpid ſtate? Shall they reſt 
ſatisfied, as if they had already me ee, ei- 


: cher in knowledge or in practice? 
Next to our pronenefs to fin; I cannot help ini 5 


ing that what we have moſt to regret, is, that we have 
not been early ſet upon the right road to purſue know=: 
ledge. Phe misfortune, I believe, is pretty g 3 
I Lam ſure there are many who think and feel that they: 
have great reaſon to lament and complain of it. "What 
an unbounded profpet, what an extenſive field» of 
knowledge lies before us; a field rich with every 


thing that is uſeful, and pleaſing, and ornamental to 


the mind of man; a field, of which great parts are, 
it is likely, never to be trodden by us; ſome of which, 
at leaſt, we might with pleaſure have furveyed, hade 
doe been timeoutly ſet upon the right track. gn there 
no remedy, is there no way to retrieve this misfor-. 
tune, at leaſt in ſome degree? Muſt we check our 
natural, our ſtrong deſire of knowledge ? Muſt we be 
content to remain for ever fixed in the fame i 
rance ? If there is a remedy at all, it muſt be acked,. 
in a great meaſure, from a friendly and ſpirited inte- 
courſe with one another. Pravellers to the ſame, or. 
different parts of the world, ufe- to compare the obb 
ſervations they male. Why ſhould not men, who 


travel in the intellectual world, if I may ſo fpeak;, 


Who are in purſuit of the ſame, or different parts of 
 knowle do the fame? Why ſhould they not, in. 
this ſenſ - de willing to communicate and willing al- 


bo bo leam 5 And may not he. who juſtly. values his 


great and improved —— learn ſomething even from 
maoſe vcho diſfer from him, and who, in many reſpects, 
gare confeſſedly inferior to him? Men chooſe com- 
moni to aſſociate with thoſe who are believed to be 
5 * * themſelves; . 5 


dhe thoughts of thinking men, on ſome abſtruſe 


derte wülb dete be are knoun en diser Stegs 8 f is. 
a better method, both to ſind out truth and to increaſe 


in knowledge: As by the colliſion of hard bodies fire 


is generated, fo, by the oppoſition of ſentiments in de- 
bate, reafon is ſharpened, and truth inveſtigated. De- 
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cency in contradicting is to be obſerved but amongſt 


thoſe who know one another, and converſe together 


for mutual improvement, there is no great occaſion 


for much ceremony. Much ceremony mars the pur - 


ere and is indeed nauſeous. One would rather chooſs. 


the company of thoſe who oppoſe and 


. him, than of thoſe who are ſcrupuloufly afraid 


to contradict him. It is 2 dull and hurtſul pleaſure 
to have to do with that ſort of literary people, who, 


inſtead of correcting our notions, inſipidly ſmile in 
our face, ſeem to admire us, and to ne ney | 


_ we ſay, 1 proceed to mention, 


or « 3 ahem to one went which is, That To 


it confirms or reſtores good agreement, harmony, and. 


peace.. 'The cauſe of dryneſs and diſcord amongſt us 


is commonly either a ſuſpicion of wrong principles, 
or of ſome great blemiſh in moral character: theſe 


fufpicions, when happily they are little more than fufs 
picions, will be either completely removed, or at leaſt 


i — weakened by converſation and ac 


quaintance. 
_ We r.. enthu- 
ſiaſtic, or of lax untound principles. Moſt cer 
tainly we oug ht to be at the utmoſt pains to have 


ſound principles in religion and morality, forming all 


dheſe principles by the ſeriptures of truth; but 


ve ſtrive ever fo honeſtly to do ſo, it is impoſſible that 


points 
ean be — —-— clid Cu tay: - 
nel. eee eee, great 
folly and unreafonable to urge it: and chen 
civil or eceleſiaſtical rulers ſtrily preſs an uniſormi - 
| ty of ** Cn Wy ne gs 5 
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exacting too much; they gain nothing at all; nay; 
7 — drive men into hypocriſy or ſcepticiſm. There 


perhaps, no religious fociety where the doctrine 


J eftabliſthed 4 is leſs ſincerely believed, than in that very 


ſociety which impoſeth an abſolute neceſſity of receiv- 


ing implicitly, and believing blindly, whatſoever it 


hath aſſumed the authority to declare ſound and or- 


thodox. A thinking perſon can never reſign his un- 


derſtanding fo entirely as to allow himſelf to be guid- 


ed like a beaſt, whereſoever thoſe in authority ſhall 


pleaſe to lead him. Rulers may by commands direct 
our external actions; but they play the fool, the bi- 
got, the tyrant, when they command us to believe. 
If a few hundreds of ſtudious perſons were poſſeſſed 
of a preciſe ſameneſs of belief in every point of doc- 
trine, this would be a wonderful thing indeed; if it 
did exiſt, it would be in the judgment of a ſuperior 
Being, a greater miracle than ever was exhibited. 


Confult the hiſtory of the Chriſtian Church, the hiſ- 


tory of Popiſh countries, and you will find that the 
rigorous impoſing and exacting a ſtrict ſameneſs of 


belief hath commonly produced ſcepticiſm, infidelity, 
loathing at religion, and ſometimes, I u atheiſm 
itſelf. In this reſpect, therefore, very con 

latitude hath been allowed in well dee focieties, 


ſiderable 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian: but perhaps we of this reform- 


ed Church differ leſs in our manner of thinking than 


in our turn of expreſſion; or, if ſome do really differ, 


the difference is overlooked, and paſſeth for nothing, 
whilſt-they keep up a manly familiarity and friendly 


acquaintance. - Did it ever happen, that a man was 


ſevere againſt the heterodoxy of one with whom he | 


kept up a good underſtanding? Was it. ever known, 
that a friend was extremely diſguſted with the prin- 
ciples-of his friend, whilſt the friendſhip laſted? The 


misfortune 1s, we firſt ſuſpect a man's principles, and 
2 2 id 3 we 2 8 _ and the ſuſ- 
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us. Had men of ſeemingly different opinions always - 
met and explained themſelves, their differences, at leaſt 
in material points, would very oſten have appeared to 


be much about words, and many idle wranglings and 
diſputes which have made ſo much noife in the world, 


and ſwelled the heavy volumes of ancient and modern 
times, would, to the unſpeakable advantage and ho- 
nour of Chriſtianity, never have been heard of. 
Io © ſpeak often one to another” doth, alſo procure 


mutual peace, as it removes ſecret, grudges, and the 


ſuſpicions we are apt to entertain about the moral cha- 
racter of one another. A man's ſincerity, or the pu- 


rity of his morals, are often ſuſpected when there is 


little or no ground for any ſuch ſuſpicion; we have 


deen miſinformed, and have taken up an ill report a. 


gainſt him; our not having acquaintance with him is 


the cauſe why we think ill of him; when we come 


to kndw a little above the ſprings of his actions, and 
the tenour of his conduct, we often diſcover our miſ- 
take, and begin to think better of him. We are ſcar- 
ed at a man's ſuppoſed temper and vices; we con- 


verſe with him, and our fear ahates. Oftentimes the 


vices and defects which thoſe we are ſtrangers to are 


charged with, are like thoſe objects which appear de- 


formed and terrible at a diſtance, but, when we have 


approached them, their deformity and terribleneſs diſ- 


appear. How common a thing is it to entertain a 
bad opinion of men, which, upon à little acquaint- 


ance, we. ſee was groundleſs! This happens every 
day, and it ſhould: make us cautious and flow to thi 


ill of any perſon with whom we are hut little ac- 


quainted; and if we have ill thoughts of bim, we 
ſhould try if they may not be removed, by ſtriking up. 
an acquaintance, and converſing with him. I proceed, 


- 4th, Another great advantage which the fearers of 
God derive from conference, is, growth and improve- 


ment in the ſpiritual life., To this end it muſt indeed 
be wiſely conducted: The words we bear im canvets = 
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ſation, have a ſurpriſing influence upon the turn af 
the mind, the feelings of the heart, and our behaviour 
in life. How often hath an impure hint, perhaps 
unmeaningly thrown out, polluted the mind of the 
hearer, given riſe or growth to diſorderly appetites or 
paſſions, which have ſoon after been exerted into ac- 
tion, and iſſued in his remorſe and ſhame, When 
this happens to be the caſe, hath not the unwary 
aker reaſon of deep mourning and regret, and hath 
not the unfortunate hearer reaſon to repent that ever 
he was in ſuch company, though it may have been 
that of his near relations or intimate friends? Might 
it not be an effectual check to all ſuch dangerous con- 
verſation, did the ſpeaker pauſe a little, and conſider, 
What miſchief may tlris word, this ſtory occaſion? 
What ſin may be committed in the conſequence of it? 
What ſhame, what puniſhment may ſome unſtable 
- perſon be brought to "Caffer by it ?—How often alſo,” 
and I ſpeak it with pleaſure, how often hath a ſimple 
hint raiſed and cheriſhed the devout and friendly 'af- 
ſections, caught hold of a man who was tottering,. 


dAdund juft upon the verge of falling into ſome foul'tranſ-. 


greſſion, been the means of eſtabliſhing him in virtue, 
and fixing him in a laudable and Chriſtian courſe of 
action? Hath not many a man felt the emotions of 
gratitude ſtirring in his breaſt, by being put in mind 
of God's loving kindneſs toward bim Even an acci- 
dental expreſſion concerning the excellency of reli- 
gion, and the ſurpaſſing love of Jeſus, or concerning 
the dignity, the reality, and beauty of virtue, amidſt 
all the preſent corruption and diſſipation of the world, 
is often not without effect. It awakens in the ſoul 
; admiration and love to God; it kindles a warm de- 
ſire of virtue in the heart of the hearer, and cheriſhes- 
that ſame deſire in the heart of the ſpeaker. - Ho ] 
often hath ſoft perſuaſion pacified wrath, and ſtem- 
med the impetuous tide of paſhon !' How often hath 
it excited VE and commier; __ and OR 


V 


boiſterous intention of revenge 1 Hov / ol. ö 
ten have the words and countenance of a friend cool- 
ed the boilings of paſſion, made a perſon to controul 
his criminal deſires, to alter his purpoſe, and preſerve 
his innocence | How beautiful, how forcible and ſa- 
lutary are ſuch right words, how ſtudiouſly to be-ſpo- 
ken, how faithfully to be remembered! A whole- 
ſome tongue is a tree of life; a word fitly ſpoken is 
like apples of gold in pictures of filver z—the words 
of the wiſe are as goads, and as nails faſtened in ſure 
places by the maſters of the aſſemblies; let therefore 


no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the uſe of edifying; be ye 


filled with the Spirit, ſpeaking among yourſelves mu- 
tually; let the word of Chriſt dwell in you richly, 
in all wiſdom teaching and admoniſhing one another.“ 

Were we diſpoſed to ſo ſalutary an exerciſe, we 
could be at no loſs for materials to converſe upon, 
which have a direct tendency to our mutual improve- 
ment in the ſpiritual life, to warm our hearts with 
the love of God, and with the love of one another, 


to give us the command of gur paſſions, and to bend 


us to the practice of righteouſneſs. Might we not diſ- 


courſe on the nature and beauty of every Chriſtian vir- 
tue, the obligations to the practice of it, derived from 
the light of nature, and the farther obligations to it, 


from the: Goſpel; of Chriſt? By this means, would we 
not learn to have clear and preciſe: notions of every 


virtue, and would we not be the better able to re- 
commend virtue, in all its particular branches, to the 


choice and purſuit of one another? Would not ſerious 


converſation on ſuch ſubjects, cheriſh the devout affec- 
tions, inſpire us with the love of God, and teach us 


reſignation to his will ? Did we in the fear of God, 


4 ſpeak often one to another, concerning the com- 


paſſion and love of Chriſt to a periſhin world, would 


not our hearts burn within us, whilſt we meditated 


and ſpoke of him? Would not our faith in him 


— 


N taught to hade à reliſh for the beauty of! manners, 


upon the yirtues of others, to make allowance for their 


us ſtrengthened, r and our hearts in« 
flamed with a Nrong deſire to reſemble and obey him ? 
By converſing — the glories of the other world, 
would we not learn to bear with contentment the 
ills of this life, and to become 5 indifferent with 
reſpect to its trankent Would we not by divine 
i 1 behave in the , our conduct, as 4 ſee- 
g him who is inviffble ?“ Would we not believe . 
and feel the eternal world to be as real as if we al- 
- beheld it with our eyes? and would we not gra- 
dually be more and more influenced by that faith 
Which is the ſubſtance of things not ſeen, and the 
evidence of i things hoped for ?? And would we not 
have to ſay, from comfortable experience, „This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
. In thort, by ſerious and rehgio conference, 
at great improvements in goodneſs might we 
make? Would oe not become better men and better 
Chriſtians, advaneing to the meaſure of the ſtature 
of the fulneſs of Chriſt?Edified by different friends, 
we would have it to fay, in imitation of the virtuous 
and thoughtful Roman emperor; From this man I 
firſt learned to think reverendly of God, and of his 
righteous adminiſtration; from that man I learned ſub- 
miſſion to the will of providence; and the art of con- 
tentment in every condition ef life: By one, I was 


to perceive the dignity and reality of virtue, and the 
beauty of holinefs; by another; way enngbe, through 
divine grace, to bridle my paſſions; to be eaſily recon- 

ciled to thoſe who had offended me, to ſet a due value 


I. imperfeCtionsfand ſincerely to love them: By the great 


| | pains which one friend took upon me, my mind was 


2 N opened, and at length I had a raviſhing view 
_ of the Goſpel ſcheme of ſalvation; by another Ne 
_ td to ſee the vanity oſ worldlypleafures, to ſtudy the 
of ae to de intent upon 3 * 
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provementy andito aim at Chriſtian perfection. And 
we might. have it to add, with the ſame devout and 
illuſtrious writer, Lowe it to the providence, ot God, | 
that ever I was. acquainted with ſuch perſons... 
. Aud here one cannot but lament the falſe delicacy. 
and corruption of Chriſtians in the preſent age, which 
in ſome reſpects is ſunk. into degeneracy, even below 
the ſtate of the heathen world: Heathens, when they 
met together, uſed to diſcourſe concerning the nature 
of virtue, the chief happineſs of man, the being and 
providence of their ſuppoſed gods; they talked of 
their ſupreme divinity; with him they began, with. 
him they ended, of him too were their ſongs. How 
different from this is the temper and practice of 
Chriſtians, with reſpect to. the true God, in whom 


they pretend to believe] I ſpeak not of nominal 5 


tians; of them it is to be feared, that God is not in 
all their thoughts, for he is not in their mouths, un- 
leſs when they blaſpheme him; I ſpeak of thoſe who 
make ſome — of being Chriſtians: When a 
company of ſuch convene, how are they employed? 
Why, thoſe who have ridiculouſly uſuxped to them- 


ſelves the ſtile of good company, call for the gaming | 3 


table, and from diſſipation or avarice waſte the precious 


hours in a dull round of inſipid play. Hence the un- 


becoming, the lamentable and growing ignorance f 
that Ys people; an abuſe. of company l a mur 
dering of time, which I truſt, will ever be diſcounte- 

nanced by the clergy of Scotland. And on a cheer- 
ful or a grave occaſion, where gaming is improper, 
what do our faſhionable people talk about? If one of 
the company happens to ſpeak of God, or religion, or 
providence, or a future ſtate, he is almoſt thought to 
have fallen into an impropriety of behaviour, and to 
have tranſgreſſed the rules of good-breeding; 5 ay, 
ſwayed, it ſeems, by the faſhion of the age, even the 
teachers of wiſdom and righteouſneſs, if they happen 

0 be in n * their hearers * een . 


1 


1 er nMoxs. 
the folemn lecture or diſcourſe is delivered ſeldom 


ſpeak a word about what they have been publicly en- 


gaged in; juſt as if they were aſhamed to appear wiſe 


and good, or ſuſpected that, if they ventured to con- 


verſe on a grave ſubject, their lameneſs might be de- 
tected. Not only ſpiritual ge rm are juſtled out of 
converſation, but ſcarce any t 


ing that is manly or 
ſenſible is admitted into it; ſo that unleſs there be 
ſome piece of frivolous news, or if ſome ſtroke of wit 


or pleaſantry, or of impertinent banter and ridicule is 


not fallen upon, the company are drowſy and half 
aſleep; they yawn and ſtare at one another; they are 


Ment and have nothing to Tay. Such is commonly 


2 


Exerciſe, ſtrive t to * it rom — and * | 


our behaviour in company, and ft fuck Was the ae 


of men in ancient times. 
Hence it is that the inflrudtive ets! concerning 


religion and morality, which antiquity hath tranſmit- 
ted down to us, and which will be the ſtudy, the WOnN- 
der, and the entertainment of men of erudition, while 


the world laſts, are written in form of dialogue or 
conference, and in that form they appear quite eaſy 
and natural; becauſe they, in fact, Aiſeomried about 

ſuch things, and are in thoſe ' hmm, ob reſented to 


the life; but ſhould we attempt to any thing 


ve in that form, it would appear alboyerhier W | 


tural and forced; it would be à contradiction to the 
preſent manners; becauſe it is rarely that any ſerious 


ſubject 1 18 canvaſſed'i in our modern converſations. 

One cauſe of this falſe delicacy and abuſe of com- 
pany, may perhaps be, that in the laſt age, and later 
too perhaps, people talked of ſpiritual things, who had 


too little diſcretion, or had narrow views, or were of 


a factious and party ſpirit, or were actuated by low and 
worldly deſigns; but becauſe a good thing hath been 
unhappily abuſed, ſhall it afterwards Bin ever a- 
voided ? Will not thoſe who fear God confer with 
one another, and by a prudent uſe of ſo edifying an 


a, 
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i one mare in faſhion ? And if ſenſible and religious- 
converſation were again counted polite and faſhion- - 
als, we need not fear but it would be cultivated. 

I cannot help thinking, that, if ever a general 2. | 
mation of the world ſhall take place, the way of con- 
verſing in companies will be much altered from what 
it is at preſent. This may be the effect of the world's 
being reformed, but it may alſo e n 
bute to . as a cauſe. _ 

It is not neceſſary or even expedient, chat che FG 
cere fearers of God ſhould ſpeak: to one another a- | 
bout ſpiritual things only. Divine objects, if long 
and ſtedfaſtly beheld, muſt needs. impair and weaken 
the ſenſe of mortals. The converſation may be va- 
ried; it may at times be turned to other parts of 
knowledge which are both pleaſing: and profitable, and 
{ſtill there may be room enough left for innocent mirth 
and gaiety. _. | 

The above are advantages which all men who hare 
diſcxetion and ſome degree of knowledge, ſuch as the 


public inſtructors of religion, may obtain by free con- 
a ference amongſt themſelves: I ſay among themſelves, 


or ſuch as themſelves. When we converſe with thoſe 
called the upper part of the world, it may not be al-. 
ways ſafe to indulge ourſelves in the freedom of con- 
verſation; it may be rather proper to be ſomewhat 
upon the reſerve. The prudent will often keep ſi- 
a and keep in his tongue with a bridle; and it 
would be indelicate to ſay, how much frequent con- 
verſe with mean, poor, and uninſtructed people, 
which, by humanity, and religion, and our office, we 
are obliged to do, flattens the ſpirit, coponpty the FOE, : 
And} is apt to. hurt the temper.. 4 
I might add, that from friendly conference men ” IE 
rive conſolation under all the ills of life. Inquifitire 
and virtuous minds, in any country, are compara- 
tively few, and commonly their condition is not opu- 
lent; but while they ſucceſsfully contribute to im- 
9 D 2 | z 
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prove the mind, enlarge the underſtanding, and in- 


creaſe, the virtue and the faith of one another, they 


are mutually comforted, and will hardly be ſenſible of 
che ills they uffer; as an illuſtrious band of kinſmen 
or brothers; they are knit together in love, and bear 
one another's burdens. And what will alleviate diſ- 
treſs, if it is not the ſympathy, the counſel, and the 
aſſiſtance of wiſe and tender hearted friends, mutually 
given and received? Conſidering themſelves as ſtran- 
gers, —as exiles in a foreign land, —as the citizens of 
another country, they jointly travel homewards to the 
city they belong to, they intereſt themſelves in the af- 
fairs of one another, and like pilgrims croſſing an 
impetuous river, they paſs through life braced, as it 


were, in the arms of one another. Mutually ſtrength- 


ened, and comforted, and united unto Jeſus, they 
know they ſhall never periſh ; they ſtand unbended 
under the preſſures of life, waiting, and encouraging 
one another to wait for the end of their n the 
fakation of their ſoulss. 

1 might alſo have added, That there are ſubjeQts 
Wr are proper to be diſcuffed only in private cir- 
cles. Religious knowledge hath been diſtinguiſhed 
into thoſe points which may at all times, and before 
all men, be fully and clearly explained; and thoſe, 
which are to be very warily touched upon. The plain 
duties and faith of the goſpel are the firſt; knotty 
points and controverſies, which take up ſo auch room 


in moſt theological ſyſtems,” are the laſt; And what 
title hath a common audience to hear diſcourſes on 


controverted points? What purpoſe can this ſerve? 
Why are ſuth things offered in public? Is it that 


no part of the — of God may be ſuppreſſed, nor 
the people defrauded? But you impart to them no 
real knowledge, you only amuſe them with hard 
words, for they cannot judge of controverſy * ? 
| of. them have no wang about thoſe og CONcelght.. 


err 5 


dei notions by rebound from others# You do a 
thing perilous and inconvenient; you confound the 
diſtinction which the Apoſtle makes between milk 
and ſtrong meat; you counter- act his precept, to 
avoid queſtions and contentions, Which he ſays are 
vain and unprofitable, and do gender ſtrifes; you do 
the people great harm; you diſtract their minds, and 
divert their attention from things that are intelligible⸗ 


neceſſary, and uſeful to them: And if ſome be ſo dif- | 


putatious, ſo polemically diſpoſed, that one way or 
other they muſt-dip m controverſy, it were ſurely more 
proper for them to diſpute in private with thoſe who 
are capable to perceive and weigh the force of me- 
taphyſical arguments, and who will either ſubmit to 
their evidence, or elſe return anſwers to them. 

I paſs over other great advantages to be acquired 
by unreſerved and friendly converſation. It teach- 
eth us to be eaſy, and to keep temper when we arc 
contradicted, it leads us into the knowledge of 
men and manners, —it enables us to ſpeak of human 
duties with judgment and preciſion, —it mitigates the 


ills of life, and heightens its joys; in ſome meaſure, 


it ſupplies the place of friendſhip, a thing ſo rare, that 
we may paſs through the ſilent, and the buſy ſcenes of 
life, without ever meeting with an undiſputed inſtance 
of it.— The advantages already mentioned, —accu- - 
racy in thinking, —progreſs in the moſt profitable 
knowledge, — mutual harmony and good agreement, 
growth in the ſpiritual life, conſolation and inward 
peace, are momentous: and deſirable. The deſire of 
_ them may well incline thoſe who fear God to fpeak 
often one to another; and if, with a fincere deſire 
to grow in grace and knowledge, we converſe with one 
another; if we ſtrive for improvement, we ſtrive not 
alone, nor in vain; God himſelf wiil aſſiſt us by his 


es, going to Emaus, communed together by the way, .. 


reaſoned concerning their Maſter, who three D 
. ID * 3 


: 


Spirit. When the twovaſtoniſhed and dejected diſci- 


_ 


— 
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before had been torn from them, condemned to death, 
and crucified ; / Jeſus himſelf drew near, and went 
with them; he expounded unto them the ſcriptures. . 
concerning himſelf, removed their ſadneſs, and warm- 
ed their hearts with. joy; and they laid one to ano- 
ther, Did not our hearts burn within us, while he 
talked to us by the way, and opened to us the ſcrip- 
*tures?” If our endeavours toward ſpiritual perfection 
are ſincere, will nat God's Spirit, in like manner, en- 


lighten and aſſiſt us? Our endeavours to be wiſe and. 


good, are taken notice of and recorded, for © when 
they who feared the Lord, ſpake often one to another, 
the Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of re- 
membrance was written for thoſe who feared: the 
Lord, and thought upon his name.” The fearers of 
God are precious in his ſight, they are his ſpecial 
treaſure, and ſure of immortal glory; © and they ſhall 
be mine, faith the Lord, in the day when I make up 
wy jewels.” — Having the knowledge and the comfort- 

able ſenſe of ſpiritual things, the troubles of life will 


fall the lighter on their heads, and God may, in his 


love, ſave them even from the chaſtiſements which 
they deſerve; and I will {pare them, (faith. he) even. 


as a man ſpareth his own ſon that ſerveth him.“ — 

But in this life, there is, with reſpect to proſperity. _ 
naAaknd adverſit and all external things, very little differ- 

ence to be 5 
and that of the wicked. The great day of retribution 


erved betwixt the ſtate of the righteous 


approacheth, when God will ſever between the ſheep 
and the goats, between the precious and the vile; 
Then ſhall-ye return and diſcern between the right 
eous and the wicked, between him that ſerveth Gods, 
and him that ſerveth him not,” 

May the Spirit of the Lord reft upon us, the Spirit- 
of wiſdom and underflanding, the Spirit of counſel and 


might, the Spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the 


Lerd : May he grant us to grow in grace, and that our 
lips may keep and 255 nete and to his name 


be ä — Amen. deen 


Dear Sir, 


Ir is uſual to adr aſter v forms ben b to young mi- 
We in your preſent ſituation: I am perfectly ſure, 
that in view of entering on that difficult office which 
you have now accepted of, you have, in the fear of 
the Lord, by communing with your own heart in 
ſolitude, and by ſpeaking often to your beſt friends, 
carefully formed a plan of your future conduct in 
private life, and how you are to diſcharge the ſeveral 
parts of your miniſterial function: and, indeed, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that if you had not done this 2 
fore- hand, you could but little avail yourſelf of a few 
tranſient directions from this pulpit, though theſe 
ſhould be ever ſo proper, and adminiſtered with ever 
fo much warmth of friendſhip and affection. How- 
ever, in compliance with the eſtabliſhed practice, I 
ſhall take the liberty to offer a few chings, at an 
to your ſerious conſideration. 

It is-a happy circumſtance in your ſettlement, that 
you are both preſented by the Patron, and have alſo 
been the choice of the Congregation. This is the 
greater a proof of your prudence, and that you ac- 
quit yourſelf well in pulpit, as many of this people 
have, for a. conſiderable time, been perſonally ac 
quainted with you, and all of them have had experi- 
ence of your gift of prayer and talents in preaching. 
You will retain the eſteem of your Congregation by 
thoſe ſame means by which you were ſo happy as to 

acquire it; and the Pariſh will no doubt expect 
from you an unhlameableneſs in private behaviour, 
and a diligence in your public gerformances, which 
may be ſuitable to that cheerfulneſs and harmony, 
with which they have called you to be their Miniſter. 
| The temper, or habit of mind, which you ought 

uniformly to bear 88 "PE numer- 
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ous flock, ſhould conſiſt of pity and good will : it was: 


| pity and good will which moved your glorious Maſter 
to undertake the work of man's redemption ; you 


cannot err in forming yourſelf upon fo illuſtrious an 


example; «let the ſame mind be in you, that was in 
Chriſt Jeſus.” Pity and love to the periſhing and pre- 
cious ſouls of men, will animate you to the faithful 
dil charge of your ſacred and laborious office. | 


You are to be the ſpeaker in this — 3 


and moſt certainly it is a great undertaking for any 


one, to ſtand up and charge himſelf with ſpeaking to 
a numerous afſetnbly, concerning” things. of infinite 
moment, where he alone is to be liſtened to, and every 


other perſon is to remain filent ; for there is hardly 
one of his audience who is not more quick-fighted 
to obſerve the faults than the merits of the ſpeaker; 
and theſe faults, however ſmall or few, are like to e- 


elipſe the beauty of the diſcourſe, and to mar the ef- 


| feed of all that is right and forcibly adyanced. This, 
this, however ſlightly it may be thought of, is a 

weighty and arduous ec but be not diſcouraged-z 
God upholds and ſtrengthens his ſervants. 


Lou are to lead the devotions of this Congregation: 


in your prayers you ſpeak to God, in behalf of your 
people, and along with them A our Church hath 


not received or allowed of ſet forms, prayer is of- 


ten deemed to be a fubaltern part of the miniſterial 


buſineſs, and is therefore apt to be too careleſsly ſtu- 


died; and yet to worſhip God in a ſocial manner is, 
or ought to be, the chief end of our aſſembling in 
public. Many judicious and devout men have wiſhed 
that we had public meetings for prayer and praiſe on- 
ly: This would be a ſolemn acknowledgment of our 


dependence on God; and it might lead us to be at 


more pains in ſtudying, thoſe prayers which are to be 
offered up to God in our afſemblies.—You will judge 


it neceſſary to ſtudy carefully, not only the matter, 


* 
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ſeek for acceptable words, that you may always per- 


form this important part of er W wr pre, wer 
and with decency. Mo: T0. f1 


You are to' preach ſtatedly to this n | 
Ins preaching you ſpeak from God to your people; 


you declare the meſſage which you have received 
from your Lord and Maſter; and if you have a ſenſe 


of God habitually; on your mind, and have pity and 
love to the periſhing ſouls of men, your « doctrine 


will drop as the rain, your ſpeech will diſtil as the 
dew, as the ſmall rain upon the-tender herb, and as 
the ſhowers upon the graſs ;* poſſeſſed of integrity 
of heart and manners, and ſhowing yourſelf a pattern 
of good works, you will enforce the ſeveral doctrines 
of your ſacred function, not with the vain pomp of 
ſhowy eloquence, but with the far more powerful per- 

ſuaſion of active and exemplary virtue: Tou will ſof- 
ten the ſeverity of precept, with the eaſe and familia» 


rity. of converſation ; and by generouſſy mixing with 


the meaneſt committed to your care, you will infinuate 
| the inſtructor under the air-of the companion. ke 18 


With reſpect to the ſubjects you are to preach up- 


on, there is one obvious rule which ought to direct 


you, and every miniſter of Chriſt; and it is this: To 


preach ofteneſt on thoſe ſubjects which are ofteneſt 
mentioned in the Bible, and eſpecially in the New- 
Teſtament : Thefe; you know, are the original and 
everlaſting love of God, the grace of Chriſt to ig- 
norant and miſerable men, love to God, faith in Jeſus, 
love to men, ſelf-denial, and a holy- converſation; con- 
ſiſting of love, joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, 
goodneſs, truth, juſtice, meekneſs, ng w. and 
other particular fruits of the Spirit. The views 


which the ſcripture gives us of the free love of God, 


and of the compaſſion of Chriſt to a periſhing world, 
are proper to. excite in the ſoul love to God, faith in 


th Redeemer, wonder, gratitude, and indeed every : 


Wen ag expreſſion of faith and love. 
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3-206 lay before you at ia 
Father of — Lord Nlus Chriſt, how can they want 
obedience to him, or. poſſibly forget his love? 
You will whch. them, that the:whole duty of We 
conbits-i in yielding a cheerful obedience to thoſe two 
great commandments which are the ſum of the Mo- 
ral Law, „ Thou ſhalt love the Lord with all th Y 
heart; ; and thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. 
This is the law which Chriſt came not deſtroy, but o 
fulfil; this law he came to magnify and make it ho- 
nourable : Every fact that is narrated, every doctrine 
that is revealed in the Goſpel, tends to inculcate o- 
bedience to this original, everlaſting, and immutable 
la; every plan of teaching, that may tend to weak- 
en the obligations to obey this Moral Law, is un- 
ſeri 3 and dangerous. Do 
we 5 void the law through h ?, Gol _— 
Fea, we eftabliſh the law.” 
By-the harmonious Call which 8 3 you 


| will have the more confidence to declare to this peo- 


ple all the egunſel of God; in particular, to ſhow 
that ſaving faith is always accompanied with a holy 
"7 ice. From the corruption of nature, ſome peo- 
ple are averte to hear of the neceſſity of mortification, 
of repentance, juſtice, reſtitution, and a holy life; but 
« whether they will hear, or whether they will for- 
bear, you are, in faithfulneſs to your truſt, wiſely to 
deelare to them the abſolute neceſſity of thoſe duties. 
As you deſire that your great Maſter may be „ al- 
way with you, to the end, you are to “ teach them 
to ohſerve all things whatſoever he hath, command- 
ed.” Receive this advice in tlie inſpired words of 
the apoſtle Paul, « our Saviour Jeſus. Chriſt gave him- 
ſelf for us to redeem us from all iniquity, and puri- 
f to, himſelf, a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works : Theſe things s ſpeak, and exhort, and ks 
Vith all authority and doctrine. This is a faithful fay- 
ing, and theſe Es I will, that tha Wr Late 
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that dey who have believed in God, night be barg⸗ 


ful to maintain good works; thefe things are good 
and profitable unto men. If thou put the A 
in remembrance of theſe things, thou ſhalt be a good 


miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, nouriſlied up in the words 


of faith and'of good doctrine, Were rr thou haſt 
attained. . 

Another part of your work is to viſit the families 
in your Pariſh, and to viſit the fick: The firſt is often 


more laborious than uſeful ; the laſt is an office of hu- 


manity, of Chriſtian com mpaeh, and part of a minif- - 
ter's duty; and you will be happy in Fug & the 

ing Chrif- 
tian, and in rivetting good impreffions on he hearts 
of thoſe who ſhall recover. But when you viſit the 
ſick, who are alſo poor, (and, no doubt, te will find 
many ſuch in your wide and populous Pariſh,) your 
breatt will heave with all the feelings of compaſſion; 


when you go into the diſmal cottages of the ſtarving 


and dying poor, the fight of human woe, the gloomy 


image of hunger, of agony, of death, will ſtrike all 
your ſenſes; with a glowing pity, you will have om 


in your breaſt to take in a concern for your fellow- 


_ Chriſtians in diſtreſs ; and you will regret that it is 


not in your power to relieve them as you would: but 
when you find that they have lived by faith, you will, 
by encouraging them to look unto Jeſus, who hath 
taken away the ſting of death, cauſe them to rejoice 
and be glad, that they are ſoon to find the grave: 
nay, your very ſympathifing with them, will comfort 


them in ſome degree; and from the claimant view of 
indigence and miſery, your ſpirit will be ſtirred up 

to charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they be ready to diſtribute and willing to communi- 


cate” to the neceſſities of the pope." in this time of 


general diſtreſs. © 


T fay nothing abc your conduct in church zock | 
catories ; in this age, theſe. WE" are Ks and leſs | 
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| before God,. and the 


regarded: but a any. arg * e people un⸗ | 


Happily fall into thoſe tranſgreſſions which are judg- 
| Bf to merit the, cenſures of the Church, you may per- 


Haſs s find it prudent and tending to edification,, to diſ- 
uls as many of ſuch ſcandals as poſſible, quietly: in 
Tour own. Seſſion. —With-reſpe&t to your appearan- 


ces in higher judicatories, I have no reaſon to doubt 


but you will always follow. Sat: which 3 is right, or 


_appeareth to you as ſuch. 


I 1 conclude what I had to ſay to you, i in "the words 
of Paul to Timothy, proper to guide you in your pri- 
vate and public capaci To: I charge thee, therefore, 
rd Jeſus. Chriſt, who ſhall 

judge the quick and the dead at his appearance and 
Ris kingdom; z. preach the Word, be inſtant in ſeaſon 


and out of ſeaſon, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long - ſuffering and doctrine. Study to ſhow. thyſelf 


approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to 
be aſhamed, rightly dividing, the word of truth. Let no 


man deſpiſe thy youth, but be thou an example of the 


believers, f in word, in converſation, in charity, in ſpi- 


rit, in faith, in purity. .Giye attendance to reading, 


to exhortation, to doctrine. Neglect not the gift 


that is in thee. Meditate on theſe things; give thyſelf 


wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear to all. 
Flee. alſo youthful luſts, but follow. righteouſneſs, 
faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the Lord 


out of a pure heart, Watch then in all things, do 
the work of an Evangeliſt, make full proof of thy mi- 


niſtry. Take heed. unto thyſelf, and to thy doctrine, 


continue in them, for in doing this, thou ſhalt both 
fave thyſelt, and them that hear thee.” And when 


wu are on the ver ge of life, you, will have to ſay, 


| with that faithful. ſervant of Chriſt, The time of 


my departure is at hand, I have fought a good fight, 


I haye finiſhed my courſe, I have kept the faith; 


henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of wght- 


;  coulneſs, - WP the Lord, the e Fuß N 
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give me at chat day. Conſider what I ſay, and the 


Lord give thee underſtanding in all things.“ . 


'The form requires, that I ſhould alſo ſpeak a few 
words to you of this Congregation.— Lou have har 


moniouſly called Mr. Burns to be your Miniſter: 


You have promiſed him all encouragement, and ſub- 
miſſion in the Lord; you have done well z continues 


in this laudable ſoirit, continue to © receive him im; 


the Lord, with all gladneſs, and hold him in repu- 


tation, becauſe he labours in the work of Chriſt. E- 


ſteem him very highly in love for his works fake.” 
Nothing vill 10 ſo effectualty encourage him, as the ſee 
ins you give evidence of your growth in grace, and 
n the knowledge of Chriſt; when he obſeryes you 
ling ſoberly, righteouſly, 3 godly, and having, in 
all things, your converſation, ſuch as becometh the 
Goſpel, this will encourage his heart; you will be. 
his „ glory and his joy; for hat ig bis hope, or jay, 
or crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the pre- 
ſence of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt at his coming? 
And you will give evidence of your growth i 


UTnCey: by the practice of ſobriety, temperance, juſtice," 


and charity; and, in ſhort; by the performance of 
relative duties. Let parents and children, maſters 
and ſervants, rich and poor, conſcientiouſly diſcharge 
the duties reſpectfully incumbent upon them. In 
particular, the rich are called upon, in this hard time, 


to open their hands wide to relieve the poor; Who 


are every where greatly mutiplicd-in; number, and 
many, by not being employed, are in deep diſtreſs. 
No ſight will — you ſo much, as the faces of 
men who have been made leſs miſerable, and more 
happy, by your charity. To reileve them, is an evi- 
dence that you love God, and eſteem the grace of the 


Lord Jeſus; but whoſo- hath this world's good, and 
ſeeth his brother have nerd, and ſhutteth up his 
bowels of compaſſion from: > him, cen en _= 
love of God in him ? H wo ]- lis 

A 
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And you will be guided to this Chriſtian converſa- 
tion, if you live by faith, if you are devout, if you 
read and hear the word of. God, and ſanctify the Sab- 
bath: Duties which (alas uh are too much er 7 
in this diſſipated age. 0 
To be edified by public prayers, it is nook 
that you join and enter into the ſpirit of thoſe 
. prayers; that is, that the aſpirations ler your ſouls 
- thould go along with the words ſpoken by your Mi- 
niſter; whether in confeſſion, in petition, or in 
thankfgiving. and praiſe, your whole ſouls ſhould be 
engaged in the. duty, as in the preſence of God, who- 
ſearcheth the heart. What I now ſay is too little at- 
tended to, too ſeldom mentioned, and too little prac- 
tiſed in moſt of our congregations; and yet with- 
out it, people pray not in public at all; their bodies 
are preſent, but their hearts join not in 'the ſervice. 
But a great part of your time in Church is em- 
loyed in hearing: Your Miniſter is to explain the 
eee to convey inſtruction into your minds, 
to perſuade you to a holy practice, Praying you in 


| Chris ſtead to be reconciled to God. Come to 


hear the word of God with a humble mind, ſenſi- 
dle that you ſtand in need of ſpiritual inſtruction, de- 
ſirous not only to learn your duty, but reſolving alſo, 
dy God's grace, to put it in practice. The diſcourſes 
you hear from the pulpit may not all be equally agree- 

able to you; but it is very poſſible that thoſe you diſ- 
like moſt may be very neceſſary, and if duly im- 

proved by you, tend moſt to your real edification, by 
prevailing upon you «to deny yourſelves, to take up 


bw” your crols, and to follow Jeſus.” In the Goſpel there 


i are given unto us exceeding great and precious pro- 
miſes; but they are given, that by theſe you might 
be partakers of the divine nature, having eſcaped the 
corruption that is in the world through luſts.“ Many 
of au are prone enough to lay claim to the promiſes... 
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unwilling even to hear of the duties it requires. 


When Paul reaſoned of righteouſneſs, temperanee, and 


judgment to come, Felix trembled, and bid that in- ' 


ſpired teacher go his way; ſome of our people, when 


they hear of the neceſſity of mortification, of juſtice, 


truth, meekneſs, love, and charity, they go away from 
their teachers: And there may be places Where, if a 

paſtor ſfiould venture to ſkim over theſe duties, or 
touch at them only by the bye, he might render him- 


after him. But your Miniſter dareth not to do ſo, be- 


cauſe he knows, that if he ſhould tiius ( ſeek to pleaſe 


men, he ſhould not be the ſervant of Chriſt. He wil 


preach faith, but he will inſiſt particularly on practice; 
in preaching Chriſt, he wilt < warn every man, and 
teach every man in all wiſdom,” that he may preſent 


every man perfect in Chriſt Jeſus.” He will « pleaſe _ 


”7 


you for your good to edification; and if you aim at 
eternal life, why ſhould any goſpel truth diſpleaſe or 


diſguſt you? Will you act like a fooliſi man attacked 


with a deſperate diſeaſe, who graſps at the ſweet po- 


tion, but rejects the bitter remedy, which, the phyſi- 
_ cian tells him, is abſolutely neceſſary to fave his life? 


Theſe diſcourſes which pierce you to the heart; 
which ſhow you your corruption, your faults, and 
your follies; which alarm your conſciences, and ſet 
you all a- ſtir; which, through divine grace, are the 
means of humbling you, and cauſing you apply to 


God for the renovation of your nature by the Holy 


Ghoſt; theſe, theſe are the diſcourſes which, how-. * 
ever unwelcome they may be; are likely to awaken 


you out of that ſecurity which leads on to everlaſting 
_ deſtruction. —And when you come in a (devout tem- 
per prepared to hear the word of God; when you 
liſten to it with reverence and attention; when you 
lay it up in your hearts, and go home from Church 


in ſilence, in a ſober and thoughtful frame; your ſpi- 


ritual improvement is then begun, and God will by. 


— 


— 
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- his it carry it onwards to perfection, for you ma 
be « confident: of this very thing, that he that hat 
begun a good work in you, will per en it ul the 
*__ of Jeſus Chritt.” | 
Finally, my brethren, that you may e 8 
tage from the public miniſtrations of your Paſtor, 
. exerciſe yourſelves habitually in prayer; 5 prayer 
and ſecret prayer: By prayer, our goſpel will come 
unto you, not in word only, but alſo in power, and 
in the Holy Ghoſt: Through this Spirit, the word of 
God will penetrate your ſouls: It will not be a dead 
letter, but quick and powerfül, and ſharper than a 
two- edged word. By the Spirit to be obtained by 
pour praying to God in the name of Chriſt, you will 
de difpoled to receive the Goſpel, not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God, Which 
effectually worketh in them who believe.” The diſ- 
courſes you bear from the pulpit, are like ſeeds ſown 
in your hearts; and as ſeeds ſcattered on the ground 
do not grow up to maturity but as they are cherithed 
by the benign warmth of the ſun; ſo it is the enliv- 
ening operation of the Spirit which gives efficacy to 
the word preached, —If you ſtrive and pray for ſpiri- 
tual improvement, and “ follow on to know the 
Lord,“ the Spirit of God will come unto you 448 the 
rain, as the former and the latter rain” upon the 
perched ground. But whilſt you pray for your own 
advancement in grace and knowledge, neglect not to 
pray for your Miniſter alſo; « I beſeech you, brethren, 
for the Lord Jeſus Chriſt's fake, and for the love 
of the Spirit; that ye ſtrive together with him, in your 
Prayers to God for him. He watcheth for your ſouls; 
pray for him as for one who mult give account, that 
he may do it with joy, and not with grief. Pray for 
him in the Spirit, watching thereunto, with all per- 
"ſeverance, that utterance may be given him, that he 
may open his mouth boldly, that he may ſpeak as he 
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of the Goſpel.” Thus united to your bas? in Chriſ- 


tian love, ſtriving and perſevering in the ſame great de- 
ſign, you and he will paſs through the wilderneſs of 
life, mutually comſorting one another; and being b 

the grace of God kept from falling, you will at Nagel 
be « preſented faultleſs before the preſence of his glo- 
ry with exceeding joy. Wherefore gird up the loins 
of your mind, be ſober and hope to the end, for grace 
that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Je- 
ſus Chriſt.“ And without this hope, what is there in 
the world that can comfort us? Without it, every 
proſpect is dreary, dark, and gloomy; without it, our 
being is vain, and life is but a dream: But bleſſed be 
God, « life and immortality are brought to light in 
the Gofp el; there remaineth a reſt for the people of 


God; Chriſt hath' purchaſed for us a kingdom, a 


kingdom that cannot be moved; for God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain ſalvation by our 
Lord Jeſus: Chriſt, who died for us, that whether W 
wake or fleep, we ſhould live together with him.” | 
Now the God of peace that brought again from 
che dead our Lord 2 > us, that great Shepherd of the 
ſheep, through the blood of the everlaſting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is well-pleaſing in his 
ſight, through Jeſus Chriſt; to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 1 „ | 


my 
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1 For ; SERMON II. 
THE REVOLT OF THE hs TRIBES.. 


; raced in the Church of 1 7 5 on Sy Public Faſt, 1776. 


So when all Tſrael ſaw that the King hearkened not unta . 
_ them, the People anſwered the King, ſaying, What portion 
have we in David? neither have we inheritance in the ſon 
of Feſſe + to your tents, O Ifrael Now ſee to thine own 


g Fe: David. S0 rod * unto their tents. 
| e Kas, xi. 16. 


T* get the | hiſtory e of inkind, ſhould be the Ku- 
dy of every perſon: To know the changes that 
have happened in the circumſtances of individuals, 
and of great ſocieties, and the cauſes of thoſe changes, 
may be of great utility to every man, whether he be 
in a public or in a private ſtation. Not to ſpeak of the 
pleaſure derived from a ſurvey of paſt tranſaCtions 
and revolutionsz there are to be found, in the hiſtory 
of almoſt any country, ſome noble examples of mte-. 
grity and virtue, which we ought to admire and imi- 
tate; and alſo many ftriking inſtanees of folly, injuſ- 
tice, and cruelty, which we ought to abhor : Such 
inſtances and examples furniſh us with leſſons to form 
our temper, and to direct our conduct in life: But 
there is no hiſtory ſo fruitful of inſtruction as that 
contained in the holy ſcripture. The holy ſcripture 
is, in a peculiay ſenſe, the hiſtory of providence, the 
| hiſtory of God's moral government: * God's coun- 
tenance beholdeth the upright, and his face is ſet a- 
gainſt the wicked.” By his diſpoſal, the wiſe and 
. prudent « inherit worldly” glory, and ſhame is the 
1 apraan of fools.” The rig 1885 are ä | 
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pe and, to a conſiderable degree, they meet 
with the reward of virtue even in the preſent liſe; 
the devices of the wicked are diſappointed, their cruel 
projects are retarded, or altogether blaſted, and their 
hands cannot perſorm their enterpriſe; ſo that they 
alſo, even in this life, commonly meet with ſome part 
of that puniſnment which bad men deſer re. 
Is confeſs that I feel much pleaſure in the hiſtorical 
paſſages of ſcripture; ſome of theſe I have not long 
ago read, and endeavoured to explain to you; and I 


i g have n wondered, that even thoſe who have too 


low an eſteem of divine revelation do not peruſe the 
ſcripture-hiſtory-attentively, becauſe IJ am ſure” that 
thoſe of them who have capacity might derive 8 
inſtruction and improvement from that peruſal. 

In the chapter I have now read, we have the d 
count of a ſudden and memorable revolution that hap- 
pened in the kingdom of Judah, the revolt of the ten 
tribes, which, alas gave riſe to bloody wars between 
the two kingdoms, weakened each of them, and was 
unfavourable to the true religion. It is the deſign of 
this diſcourſe, to conſider the hiſtory before me, and 

to offer ſome e all or moſt of which, have, I 
preſume, occurred already to every attentive reader. 
Solomon ſlept with his fathers, and Rehoboam, 
his ſon, reigned in his ſtead.” It is not expreſsly- 
faid, but it is evidently implied, that when Solomon 
died, Rehoboam was immediately crowned at Jeru- 
alem, and ſet apart to be king of Judah and Benja- 
min, by being anointed with oil, as was the cuſtom 
among the raul David was anointed at Hebron to 
be king of Judah ſeven years before he was made king 
of 5 ten tribes: But after Iſhboſheth, the ſon of 
Saul, was baſely murdered in his own. palace, the If- 
raelites waited on David at Hebron; and, when he 
had made a. league or compact with them, reſpecting 
thear privileges aid the taxes they were to 2 | 
weil to be king of the ten tribes allo eren 


—— 
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_ three years had elapſed ſince this union ofthe two 
crowns z; and yet it ſeems the ten tribes were ſtill con- 
ſidered as being in ſome ſort a diſtin kingdom from 
that of Judah. And Rehoboam went to Shechem: 
for all Iſrael were come to Shechem to make him 
king.” Rehoboam went to Shechem: all Iſrael, that 
is, the heads of the tribes, delegates from all Iſrael, 
were there before him; they had met in Congreſs at 
| Shechem to make him kings not with power unlimit- 
ed: From their regard to the family of David, they 
deſired to make him king; they had come to She- 
chem in. that view; but it was upon the conditions 
__ which they expreſsly mention: for, as was natural, 
the regard they had to their own intereſt was ſtrong- 
er than their attachment to David's family. 
Shechem: At this ancient town many public meet- 
ings were held. It was in the tribe of Ephraim, and 
ſtood on the brow of a hill, at the kde of that beau- 
tiful valley which lay between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizzim, from which two mountains, the bleſſings 
_ and curſes, mentioned in Deuteronomy, were pro- 
_ nounced: It was in the parcel of land which Jacob 
a little before his death gave to his fon: Joſeph. Here 
Joſeph's: bones were buried; here was Jacob's well, 
near which our Saviour hal the converfation with the 
woman of Samaria, mentioned in John's goſpel. She-- 
chem was at firſt built by Hamor, and ſo called after 
the name of his ſon. The mention of this place is 


. 1 in fcripture\ with a very tragical ſtory: 


Dinah, Jacob's daughter, had gone out to ſee the 
r: the land; that is, as if fome unwaryß 
young woman ſhould go to ſome diſtant fair or mar- 
ket, where ſhe is a ſtranger; or, as one in faſhionable 
life goes unguarded to waſte her time at a play, or 2. 
nocturnal card-aſſembly, or a maſquerade: She was 
fair; ſhe was in danger; Shechem ſaw her, and dii- 
1 but, being fick, and deſperately in love. 
ich he — ae, ad: ori 
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to have her to wife. Old Hamor, his father, pitied 
his diſtreſs, and, dreading no guile, entered into a 
treaty with Jacob's family about the marriage. They 

perfidĩouſly conſented to the match, on condition that 
Hamor, Shechem, the citizens, all their domeſtics, 
and ſlaves, ſhould be eircumciſed. To theſe terms 
Hamor agreed, and Shechem alſo, wha! , was more 
honourable: than all his father's houſe.. Truſting to 
the ſincerity of Jacob's family, they were all circum- 
ciſed, and fo deprived themſelves of all means of mak 
ing any defence, ſnould they be attacked; and attack - 
ed moſt certainly they were; for, upon the third day, | 
when they were fore, two of Jarob's ſons ruſhed in 
upon them, ſword in hand, and barbarouſly butcher« 
ed all the males, man and child; Juſk ing ifincacek 
of battle, when the weaker fide fling down their arms, 
and ſurrender to the ſtronger, the ſtronger ſhould in- 
ſtantly fall on, and with unrelenting cruelty maſſacre 
the unarmed ſoldiers Ps che pst. e Ferner 
alas] have been done. 

The heads of the ho aha hs 5 come to She 
chem, fearing or ſuſpecting that Rehoboam and his 
counſellors would not grant them the terms they were: 
to demand, had laid their meafures with a conſider- 
able degree of political ability: They brought one 
with them, whom, in caſe of neceſlity, they intended 
to make king, and to erect themſelves into a ſeparate 
independent kingdom, as they had been already, un- 
der the government of Saul's ſon. This was their 
intention, in caſe Rehoboam ſhould refuſe their peti- 
tion. The man they nem * along nes 
them was Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam, the ſors of Nebat, * loſt bis Githier: 
when he was very young; and, though he had none 
to take care of his education but his widowed mother, 


he ſpon emerged into greatneſs. By his ſpirit and 8 


activity he cauſed himſelf to be taken notice of: He 
1 * the n of , — as nne | 
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Rate are now called the king's ſervants ; but in point 
of rank and honour; he was at leaſt on a footing with 
_ thoſe great officers mentioned above, two of whom 
were married to Solomon's two daughters: He was 
a mighty man of valour, ambitious, and a ſubtle po- 
litician. He had already, it ſeems, diſplayed his great 
capacity for buſineſs; the people had formed a high 
eſteem of him; and « Solomon ſeeing the young man, 
that he had induſtry, made him ruler over all the 
charge of the houſe of Joſeph.” He had a difficult 
part to act; to pleaſe the king, by exacting the heavy 
taxes; and to acquire and preſerve the good-will of 
the people: in both which, however, by his addreſs, 
he ſucceeded, at leaſt for a time. But in. the courts 
of abſolute princes no man is in ſo great danger as 
one in whoſe character ability and popularity are u- 
nited. Neither the prince nor the miniſters are at 
eaſe, whilſt ſuch a man is near them, in office, or is 
ſuffered to live. It was this that cauſed the murder: 
of the renowned and incomparable Germanicus, in. 
te reign of the vile Tiberius, his uncle, who ordered 

him to be poiſoned. This was the cauſe of Corbulo's: 
death, in the reign of Nero; and of the wiſe and vir- 


tuous Agricola's, in the reign of Domitian; Agricola, 


who, by erecting Roman ſchools, began firſt-to civi- 


life this ſavage country. Nays in modern times, if a | 


miniſter is popular, and poſſeſſed of uncommon ta- 
lents and integrity; if he ventures to take the guid- 
ance of public affairs, when, by a wretched manage- 
ment, the ſtate is miſerable at . and contempti- 
ble abroad; if he conducts. a dangerous war ſucceſs- 
fully; if ke raiſes the renown of his country. higher, 


and d ſpreads it wider than ever it was before; If he 


attempts to leſſen penſions, and to abridge the num 
her of penſioners; if he applies to the exigencies of 


5 the ſtate theſe immenſe ſums Which were formerly 


given in ſhameful bribes all the corrupted courtiers, 
and their vile n are his enemies. ä 
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ged with diſplacing him, they are buſy to blaſt his 
character with their yenomous breath : The cry a- 
{ him comes from above; all the ſubaltern tools 
3s corruption join in the cry and though he be as 
virtuous as Cato, they will ſtrive, in vain, to render 
his name as odious as that of Nero: And if a ſtateſ- 
man, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, above corrup- 
tion, and not chargeable with any of thoſe vices which 
in the iſſue appeared in Jeroboam, hath in our times 
been treated in ſo ſhocking a manner, need we won- 
der that the Jewiſh courtiers ſhould ſolicit Solomon 
to put Jeroboam to death? It is ſaid, that & Jeroboam 
lift up his hand againſt the king.” Ido not recollect 
that he made any open inſurrection; the meaning 
probably is, that he artfully endeavoured to ſteal away 
the hearts of the men of Iſrael, behaving like Abſa- 
lom, who, „when any man came near him, to do 
him obeiſance, put forth his hand, and took him, and 
ſaluted- him. And as in Solomon's declining years 
a weakneſs had crept into his government, that king 
knew well that Jeroboam had Renz to obſerve ſuch 
weakneſs, and that he had alſo both ambition and po- 
pularity to avail himſelf of 1 it, if a proper e | 
| thould r 
But I muſt not forget, that, beſides Jeroboam's ta- 
lents and popularity, there was another thing that 
made him to be ſuſpected by Solomon: Jeroboam being 
to wait on the Court, had clad himſelf in a new or 


Dirth-day ſuit; for a great man is forced to regard 
ſo Le ho A thing as external decoration: As he 


was returning from court, Ahijah, the prophet, met 
him in the fields, and they two were alone: Ahijah 


caught hold of the new garment, and rent it in wehre ET 
pieces, and ſaid to Jeroboam, take thee ten pieces; for 


thus faith the: Lord the God of Ifrael, I will rend the 

kingdom out of the hand of Soloaion; and will give 
ten tribes to thee.” This prediction, it ſeems, Jad IT 

come to Solomon's ears, (probably it had been pub- 


— 
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liſhed by Jeroboam himſelf ;) and therefore, as well 
as for the other cauſe I mentioned, Solomon ſought to 
kill Jeroboam, and Jeroboam aroſe and fled into Egypt; 
for even in the decline of Solomon's affairs, he dared 
not to remain in Judah. He eſcaped into Egypt; but 
as ſoon as he heard of Solomon's death, he was it ſeems 
in no fear of Rehoboam, or he PR of Ahijah's pro- 
phecy, and reſolved to return; and, at the ſame time, 
he was by the ten tribes invited and entreated to re- 
turn home. He is, we ſee, along with the heads of 
the tribes when they preſent their petition to Reho- 
boam; for 3 „ and all the congregation of Iſ- 
rael came, and ſpoke unto Rehoboam, ſaying, « Thy 
father made our yoke grievous z now therefore make 
thou the grievous ſervice of thy father, and his heavy 
yoke which he put-upon us, lighter, and we will ſerve 
thee.” This is the complaint of the Iſraelites, their 
ee of right, the condition on which they were 
to make Rehoboam their king. Tou will here re- 
mark, that the complaint is only againſt Solomon. 
David had made a league with the ten tribes; and 
1 ee he kept to his oath, and did not violate 
their rights. It was Solomon that did fp. Lou will 
alſo remark, that there are two particular grievances 
_ complained. of; the “ grievous ſervice, and « the 
heavy yoke.” - Solomon was ft paxt of his reign oc- 
—— in great buildings; the ſervice, the perſonal la- 
bour at theſe works was exceedingly grievous. King 
Solomon raiſed a levy out of all Iſrael, and the hav 
Was thirty thouſand men. He had threeſcore and 
ten thouſand that bare burdens, and fourfcore thou- 
ſand hewers in the mountains, beſides the chief of- 
ficers which were over the work, thee thouſand and 
three hundred which ruled over the people that 
wrought in the work.” This levy was the grievous 
ſervice of men. The heavy yoke was the levy of taxes, 
and it was not leſs grievous. | “And this is the rea- 


1 %on of the levy which King Solomon raiſed for to 


— 
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build the houſe of the Lord, and his own houſe, and 
Millo, and the wall of Jeruſalem, and Hazor, and 


 Megiddo,” and many more; among others « Tad- 


mor in the wilderneſs,” near the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, afterwards called Palmyra, the noble ruins of 
which are {till to be ſeen. David, indeed, had laid up 
much gold for building the temple ; and from Eloth 


- and Eziengeber, ports upon the Red Sea, which Da- 
vid had violently taken from the Edomites, Solomon 
carried on a great trade, and imported much gold 


from Tarſhiſ and from Ophir : But, to carry on and 


complete ſuch immenſe works, he found it neceflary 


to break the league his father had confirmed by oath, 


and to augment the taxes on his own ſubjects. It 
is computed, that, from a territory ſcarce larger, I be- 
lieve, than the half of Ireland, he levied yearly near 
five millions Sterling, though poſſibly ſome part of 


this ſum was extorted from the conquered provin- 


ces. The cattle, which, by his twelve officers, he 
exacted from the people, to maintain his table, was 


alſo a burden and a grievance. “ And Solomon's 


proviſion for one day was thirty meaſures of fine flour, 
and threeſcore meaſures of meal, ten fat oxen, and 


twenty oxen out of the paſture, and an hundred ſheep, 


beſides harts, and roe-bucks, and fallow-deer, and fat- 
„ 8 . 
The claim or petition is, “ Make the heavy yoke 


which thy father put upon us lighter, and we will 


ſerve thee.” It is modeſtly expreſſed; they leave 
it to the king how far he was to make their yoke 
lighter. I ſuppoſe they meant to ſay, depart from 
theſe new exactions and preſtations; reſtore our origi- 


nal rights; let us be taxed agreeably to the compact, 


the league we made with David, agreeably to the an- 
cient charter we have from that king, „ and we will 


ſerve thee.” r e ee oe 1 
Though it doth not appear that the repreſentatives 
of the ten tribes had the king's authority to meet in | 
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\ Congreſs at Shechem, their petition or remonſtrance, 
However, was graciouſly received by Rehoboam.— 
There have been, in latter times, petitions againſt | 
new and heavy taxations, humbly offered by great.and 
reſpectable bodies of men; which petitions have not 
only been rejected, but new and ſeverer meaſures 
have been enacted againſt the petitioners and their 
eonſtituents. Rehoboam heard and received the 
remonſtrance. Hitherto, indeed, I ſee in him no 
_ ſymptoms of any arbitrary temper; and had he fallen 

into the hands of wiſe and reaſonable counſellors, he 
might have reigned over all Iſrael and Judah, in the 
he ſplendour his father had done. „He ſaid unto 
them, that. is, to the delegates, © Depart yet for three 
days, and then come again to me; and the people 
_ departed.” Hitherto all is tranſacted with becoming 
decency, and promiſed a good iſſue. The Ifraclites, 
_ from the liking they had to the family of David, were 
Willing to ſerve Rehoboam on the condition they 
had mentioned in their petition; and to take three 
days to deliberate what would be the proper anſwer 
to a petition of ſuch importance was prudent in the 
king. Three days accordingly Were nt in that de- 
5 Uberation. 

Though it appears that Rehoboam liad diſmiſſed 
his father's privy council, he had, however, brought 
them along with him to Shechem. . And he thought 
proper firit to aſk their opinion and advice; old age 
claims reſpect, and grey hairs challenge reverence. 
King Rehoboam confulted with the old men that 
ſtood before Solomon, his father, while he yet lived, 
and ſaid, what do ye adviſe that I may anſwer this 
people: ?” Here is a mind candid, to all appearance, 
and open to receive good advice. And they (the 
old men) ſpake unto him, ſaying, If thou wilt be a 
ſervant to the people this day, and wilt ſerve them, 
and anſwer them, and ſpeak good words to them, then 


they will be thy ſeryants for ever.. If thou wilt; 
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This, I think, implies, that the old counſellors knew or- 
feared, that the king's anſwer was formed already, 
by his having liſtened in private to thoſe young men 


who were grown up with him. It may, however, 


ſeem, that when: they ſaid & this.day,” they adviſed 


the king to make large promiſes, and to give fair 

words on that critical day; and that; if he once got 
the people to ſubmit to his rule, ſhould they after-- 
ward prove refractoxy, he might treat them as rebels, 
and compel them by force to be his ſervants for ever. 


cannot think this to be the meaning; the meaning | 


certainly is, if thou wilt this day gratify the people; 
if thou wilt-uſe-lenient expreſſions; if thou wilt act 
agreeably to all that is equitable and right in their pe- 
tition; and if thou wilt continue to do ſo, then they 
will. be thy ſubjects for ever. A prudent advice in- 


fuch circumſtances, if ever there was one; and in 


this advice the old privy: counſellors ſcem to have 
been unanimous; and had the new miniſtry- given 
the like advice, the ten provinces, in all human pro- 
bability, would have continued in ſubjection to the 
houſe of David; the united kingdom would have 


been better able to withſtand the attacks of foreign 


powers; and all the bloody wars which were after- 
wards carried on between the two kingdoms would 


have been prevented. But, alas! « Rehoboam for- 


ſook the counſel of the old men.“ This is the firſt 


appearance of any thing blameable in Rehoboam z- 
he forſook the counſel; he was not ſatisſied with it; 
he did not acquieſce in it; he departed from it, and 
rejected it, becauſe it did not gratify his love of do- 
mination. And having got a new privy. council, it 


was but decent that he ſhould conſult with them: 


« He conſulted with the young men that were grown 


up with him, and which ſtood before him.“ It com- 


monly happens, that when a new king ſucceeds to a 
throne, there is, as it were, an univerſal agreement 


to latter and to magnify him His knowledge, his- 3 
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wiſdom, his, eloquence, his virtue, are | Extolled above 
all meaſure; every one about court ſtrives to exceed 
another in this ſpecies of adulation; and every one 
expects, for his pains, a place or a penſion under the 
new government. Theſe flatterers are the moſt dan- 
gerous enemies of princes. Thus James I. was, on 
his acceſſion to the throne of England, ſo extrava- 
gantly flattered, that, though at firſt he perceived his 
danger from che ſweetneſs of a potion ſo copiouſly 
adminiſtered to him, and had the ſenſe to declare, 
cc that theſe flatterers would ſpoil even a good king,“ 
yet his ſenſe was more and more damaged by con- 
ſtantly receiving and ſwallowing a draught ſo delight- 
ful and ſo ſtupifying; ſo that he wondered at his own 
ability, or king-craft, as he called it, and vainly boaſt- 
ed that he had managed the affairs of England in 
the laſt years of Queen Elizabeth; though it is well 
known, that for many years he 11 his miniſters in 
Scotland were, like children in leading- ſtrings, guid- 
ed in every material ſtep by that immortal princeſs. 
Thus, when James II. came to the throne, his dignity 
and high ſpir it were loudly praiſed. The flattering 
courtiers boaſted, that he would not, like Charles, 
debaſe himſelf to be a penſioner of France, though 
the French king, they ſay, declared that James was 
as willing to receive his money as his brother Charles 
had been. And thus alſo, when Anne fucceeded the 
illuſtrious William III. ſhe was flattered by a parlia- 
mentary addreſs, that, by her capacity, ſhe would re- 
trieve the honour of the nation. And I make no 
doubt, but the Jewiſh counſellors talked in the ſame 
ſtyle with reſpect to Rehoboam: They flattered him, 
and taught him to think himſelf, in every reſpect, far 
- ſuperior to Solomon, his father. They are called 
young men; Rehoboam himſelf was not young; he 
was forty and one years old when he began to reign.“ 
The counſellors, who had been at ſchool with him, 
were not very young in point of age; but they were 
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raw, unikilful, unpractiſed in ſtate-affairs ; and, as it 
would ſeem, they were, like many others, abundantly 
young in- point of political knowledge. It is remark- 
able, that the 3 to thoſe young counſellors 
in a ſtyle very different from that in which he ſpoke 
to the old: To the old counſellors, who had ſtood 
before his ren he ſaid, How do ye adviſe that 1 
may anſwer this people ?” But unto the young ones, 
who ſtood before himſelf, he ſaid, „ What counſel 
ive ye, that we may anſwer this people, who have 
ken to me, ſaying, Make the yoke which thy fa- - 
ther did put upon us lighter ?”' I confeſs;-I am more 
and more tempted. to ſuſpect, that the king conſulted 
the old privy counſellors only to fave appearances. 
He was determined, it would ſeem, to give juſt ſuch 
an anſwer as thoſe who ſtood before him ſhould ad- 
viſe; and it is very probable, he knew before-hand - 
what that advice was to be: „ WHaT wE may an- 
{wer this people; a compliment from the king to 
theſe raw ſtateſmen; or it means, that the anſwer to 
be given was to be a deed of the privy council, which, 
in arbitrary kingdoms, is you know of equal authority | 
with an act of parliament in limited governments; 
and in theſe laſt it hath ſometimes been ſo alſo. To 
a prince fond of deſpotic power, and elated with the 
belief that he was an incomparably greater perſonage 
than his predeceſſor, nothing could be more flattering 
than the adviee which theſe young counſellors gave 
Rehoboam. And the young men that were grown 
up with him, ſpake unto him, ſaying, Thus ſhalt thou 
ſpeak unto this people that ſpake unto thee, ſaying, 
Thy father made our yoke heavy; but make thou it 
lighter unto us; thus ſhalt thou ſay unto them, My 
little finger ſhall. be thicker than my father's loins. - 
And now, whereas my father did lade you with a 
heavy yoke, I will add to your yoke. My father hath - 
chaſtiſed you with whips, but I will chaſtiſe you with 
9 e could be more e more 
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tyrannical, more exaſperating, than the anſwer which 
theſe young counſellors adviſed to be given to the pe- 
tition of the delegates. Let. me make a few remarks 
upon it. And, 1ft, There is no apology made for the 
heavy yoke which Solomon had laid upon the people. 
Something might have been ſaid about his expenſive 
buildings.. To build/the temple was his duty; God 
| Had appointed him to build it; he had got a ſolemn 
 cltarge from his dying father e ernament that houſe 
with wonderful decorations; for the palace was not 
for man, but for the Lord God.“ And he ought not 
to be blamed for building a palace to himſelf ; but it 
muſt be confeſſed, that to waſte much time, ad! la- 
bour, and money, upon grand and unneceflary build- 
ings, can afford a prince but a flimſy excuſe for op- 

- preſſing his ſubjects. The walls of Babylon, the 

hanging gardens there, the temple of Belus, the-py- 

ramids of Egypt, are looked upon as ſtriking monu- 
ments of the grandeur of ancient times; but they are 
the monuments of a vain and uſeleſs grandeur. And 

in whatever country ſuch works were erected, it is a 

ſufficient proof that the common people there were 

held in a pitiable and abject bondage; dragged from 
their families, and from rural, innocent, uſeful occu- 
pations, and forced to drudge and ſweat at oftenta- 
tious buildings, to gratify the "ee and don mig of a 
deſpotie maſter. 

_ "2d, The anſwer was fooliſh and unreaſonable, 8 
cauſe, inſtead of adviſing the king to make the yoke 
lighter, they adviſed him to make it heavier. There 
Was certainly no need of adding to the yoke, or even 


of continuing the high taxes levied by Solomon. The 


buildings were finiſhed, and the kingdom had peace. 
I vill add to your yoke : He was not even td tell 
them how much he was to add. Had there been a 
line drawn beyond which he was not to paſs, a limit- 
ed proportion of their ſervices and effects, which, if 
Performed and paid, he was not to exact more; the 
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anſwer would have been more diſcreet, and the con- 
dition of the people ſomewhat more tolerable; but 
there was no ſuch limitation; ſo that the poor Iſrael- 
ites had reaſon to dread that all that they had was to 
be violently torn from them, to ſatisfy the rapaciouſ- 
neſs of thoſe young counſellors who unhappily had 
got Rehoboam under their Fre In fact, they 
were to have nothing left which they could call their 
own. And, as appears from the next expreſſion, 
za, More was to be exacted from them than ever 
they could expect to have. © My father made your 
yoke heavy; but my little finger {hall be thicker than 
my father's loins.” The ſervices exacted, the taxes 
levied by my father, were, you ſay, a grievous bur- 
den; but the ſervices and taxes which I am to exact 
will be as much greater than thoſe exacted by my fa- 
ther, as a man's body is thicker than his little finger; 
a pfoverbial expreſhon, perhaps; but no words could 
more clearly diſcover the cruel and arbitrary temper 
of the counſellors who ſtood before this ill adviſed. 
king. And ren ˙ 8 
4th, That they adviſe the king to tell the delegates, 
Without diſguiſe, how the ſervices and the payment 
of the taxes were to be inforced, namely, by corporal 
puniſhment: « My father chaſtiſed you with whips, 
but I will chaſtiſe you with ſcorpions.” According 
to the ſavage practice in deſpotic kingdoms, Solomon 
uſed, it ſeems, to inforce obedience to his arbitrary. 
will, by chaſtiſing his ſubjects with whips or ſcourges; 
but Rehoboam was adviſed to do this with ten times 
more ſeverity z; he was to chaſtiſe them with ſcorpions, 
that is, with whips or ſcourges that had iron rowels 
affixed to them, which would tear the fleſh from the 
very bone. This is the anſwer which Rehoboam's 
privy council adviſed him to make; the anſwer which, 
excepting one article, he actually made to the heads 
of the ten tribes : for * Jeroboam and all the people 
n 
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bed! ſayi „Come to me on the third da 
And the , fying, Co the people roughly, and 4 
ſook the old mens counſel that they gave him, and 
ſpoke to them after the counſel of the young men, 
ſaying, My father made your yoke heavy, and I will 
add to your yoke; my father alſo chaſtiſed you with 
whips, 20 Lwill chaſtiſe you with ſcorpions.” The 
edict itſelf was rigid and tyrannical; and it was an- 
nounced to the people with roughneſs, with a ſtern 
and haughty countenance, and evident marks that the 
held them in contempt. Tou are to obſerve, 
that there is one article of the advice given which 
was not delivered by the king to the delegates; My 
little finger ſhall be thicker than my father's loins.” 
Did this proceed from the king's lenity? I wiſh I 
could think ſo; „ but the king ſpake roughly.“ Per- 
haps the king had forgotten a few of the words which 
his counſellors had dictated to him; for I believe it 
was not yet the cuſtom for miniſters to write the 
ſpeech which the king was to deliver; the king was 
left to recollect the ſeveral words of their advice as 
his memory ſhould ſerve him. 
he effect this tyrannical depladition beddaged was 
_ the ſame that every ſuch declaration ought to pro- 
dauce, and will produce on free minds. Such an un- 
diſguiſed determinatioſ to exerciſe unlimited and de- 
ſpotic power would inſpire even cowards with man- 
hood and reſolution; for, will free men tamely ſub- - 
mit to be ſlaves, and, if poſſible, worſe than ſlaves, . 
whilſt they have it in their power to preſerve their 
liberty, and to do themſelves juſtice ? The new coun- - 
ſellors might flatter Rehoboam, that there were awe- 
ful rays of glory darting from his auguſt countenance; . - 
that the people would be intimidated at his preſence; 
| that they would receive his royal orders. with a hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion, and yield obedience in the beſt man- 
ner they could; but both they and: the king were al- 
together e . Though their 2 
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was received and heard, yet, after ſo ani and 
ſo rough an anſwer, they have not patience to remon- 
ſtrate again. Nothing is ſo contemptible as threats, 
even by a prince, when it is well known that ſuch 
threats cannot be put in execution. Without being 
abaſhed, they, in the king's very face, avow and an- 
nounce their revolt. And I cannot help thinking, 
that in the king's preſence they expreſs their indig- 
nation with ſome degree of inſolence; for, “ when 
all Iſrael ſaw that the king hearkened not unto them, 
the people anſwered the king, ſaying, What portion 
have we in David? neither have we inheritance in 
the ſon of Jeſſe: To your tents, O Iſrael | now ſee 
to thine houſe, David. So Iſrael departed to their 
tents.” What portion have we in David ? we are 
not of that tribe: What inheritance have we in the 
ſon of Jeſſe? it is none of our concern to become 
ſlaves, to ſupport the haughty pride of a king ſprung 
from ſo poor a family as that of Jeſſe; for they ſpake 


ſo by way of contempt. There is even a ſort of chal- 


— 


lenge given, a defiance of Rehoboam; ſee to thine 


houſe, David; we are able to defend ourſelves; we 


defy thy power. To your tents, O raed ! | fo Iſrael | 


War to their tents. 


Rehoboam was the third king of that race. The 
original family of Jewiſh kings was that of Saul, after 


whoſe death, his ſon, Iſhboſheth, as I have ſaid, reign- 


ed ſeven years: It is, however, remarkable, that the 


Iſraelites ſeek not for a king in that family. Perhaps 
there was none of the family alive who was fit to be 
made king: David had delivered ſeven brave men, 


ſons of Saul, to the Gibeonites, to be hanged at Gi- 


| beah of Saul, to turn away the anger of the Lord in 


a time*of fangine, And Mephiboſheth, Jonathan's 


ſon, if alive, was lame. But in thoſe, days, it was 
not a regard to family, but eſteem of military accom- 
pliſhments, which made people chooſe one to be their 


I Thus the . faid to David at , 
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«In time paſt, even when Saul was king, thou waſt 
he that leddeſt out and broughteſt in Iſrael: and the 
Lord thy God ſaid unto thee, thou ſhalt feed my 
people, thou ſhalt be ruler over my people Iſrael.“ 
And the ſame Iſraelites had it in view to make Jero- 
boam their Kings” Gees he was a mighty man of 
valou. 
The young men raw up with Reboboam; hays 
ng fe ot him under their direction, puſhed him on to 
er very raſh and fatal ſtep. - Then King Re- 
9 ſent Adoram, who was over the e and 
all Iſrael ſtoned him with ſtones, that he died; there- 
fore King Rehoboam made ſpeed to get Hm up to 
his Fas to flee to Jeruſalem.” This Adoram had 
been over the levy in Solomon's time : He. was kept 
in place, though the old counſellors had been diſmiſs- 
ed. In his office, though he had pleaſed the king, 
he had, it ſeems, rendered himſelf eee to:the | 
people. He was ſent to. levy. the tribute as uſual; 
| whether the heavy yoke only that was paid to Solo- 
mon, or with additions, as the king had ſaid, doth 
not appear. But at ſight of him all Iſrael are inflam- 
ed againſt him. The heads of the tribes; who had 
been exaſperated by the king's anſwer, probably con- 
ducted the- licentious ſpirit. The people, all in a 
ferment, riſe with an unbridled fury; with. a ſavage 
and unrelenting rage, the incenſed mob, diſguſted at 
Adoram before, and. incenſed by. hearing of. the an- 
ſwer which the king had juſt: given to the: remon- 
ſtrance, they ſtoned Hens with ſtones, that he di- 
ed. A mob is altogether unjuſtifiable; but rulers 
ought to avoid ſuch unjuſtifiable ſteps as are provok- 
ing and violent, and may drive the 00 N. HUEY pew 
** to extremities. 
What muſt theſe young e ee have now 
_ thought of their deſperate counſels, - by which the 
king was diſgraced and terrified, and ſeemed to be in 
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for, when a mob is once a- foot, what or. who is it that 


can put a ſtop to its fury? Even majeſty itſelf, if in 


the way, may fall a victim to its ſenſeleſs rage. Muſt 
not the king himſelf have been ſomewhat ſorry that 
he forſook the prudent counſel of the old men, when 


he ſees himſelf forced to flee in terror from thoſe, 
who, if he had ſpoken. and acted with propriety, 


would have trembled before him, and yielded a ready 


obedience to his juſt commands? He made ſpeed to 
get him up to his chariot, and drove as quickly as he 
could to Jeruſalem. 1 | 1 135 


"When Rehoboam hal, by, lebe caped 19 . 


will reſiſted, and the collector of his taxes maſſacred: 
by a mob; he, without repealing the obnoxious edict, 


or taking time to think of ſome lenient ſteps, being 
yet directed by his young counſellors, had immediate 
recourſe to coercive meaſures. He immediately levied 


a powerful army to force the revolted provinces to 
ſubmit again to his grievous yoke, and to pay the 


capital; after his authority had been controuled, his 


heavy taxes impoſed upon them. © And when Re- 
hoboam was come to Jeruſalem, he afſembled all the 


houſe of Judah, with the tribe of Benjamin, an hun- 
dted and fourſcore thouſand choſen men, which were 


warriors, to fight againſt the houſe of Iſrael, to bring 


the kingdom again to Rehoboam, the ſon of Solomon.“ 
Had he firſt made their burden lighter, and repealed 


the edict for an unlimited tribute, which he had ſo 


recently enacted, I do not know but the rage of the 


people would have ſoon ſubſided, and, from their lik- 


ing to David's family, they might have returned a- 


gain, and ſubmitted to Rehoboam : but there was no 


ſuch repeal, no relaxation; he aſſembled a hundred 


and fourſeore thouſand.' I ſuſpect that the men of 


Judah and Benjamin had no great mind to this war 


againſt their brethren ; for, a few years after this pe- 


riod, Abijam levied and led on to battle no ſewer 


than four hundred thouſand. Be this as it may, Re- 
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hoboam thought this a ſufficient army; for he did 
not, as was often the cuſtom, hire the Syrians, or o- 
ther foreign troops, to cruſh the ſpirit of the revolted 
provinces. But when this army of a hundred and 
eighty thouſand are muſtered, and upon their march, 
their march is countermanded by an authority infi- 

nitely ſuperior to that of Rehoboam; for «the word 
of God came unto Shemaiah, the man of God, ſay- 
ing, Speak unto Rehoboam, the ſon of Solomon, king 
of Judah, and unto all the houſe of Judah and Ben- 


jamin, and to the remnant of the people, Thus ſaith 


the Lord, Ye ſhall not go up, nor fight againſt your 
brethren the children of Ifrael: return every man to 
his houſe.” It is ſaid in ſcripture, that ſometimes 
God makes the judges or leaders of a nation” fools 
but when the leaders of a nation have gone into fool- 
Hh or ruinous meaſures, it feldom happens that the 
infatuation is univerſal. There may be- ſtill a few 


_uncorrupted perſons who have love to their country, 


to its laws, its liberty, and its peace; who have ſenſe 
to ſee the unrighteous and deſtructive ſchemes that are 


| gring to be purſued, and who have alſo ſpirit and re- 


olution to cry out againſt them; though, alas! when 
folly, corruption, and venality, have become general, 
theſe friends of wiſdom, and juſtice, and peace, often- 
fimes cry in vain : But when a Shemaiah, the man 
of God, known to be a prophet, when he raiſes his 
voice, when he ſpeaks in the name of God, it is cer- 
tainly becoming, that an immediate ſtop be put to 
unjuſt and pernicious meaſures, however keenly theſe 
were purſued before. It appears, however, that it 
was not Rehoboam, and ſtill leſs can we imagine that 
it was the young men grown up with him, who liſ- 
tened to Shemaiah, ſaying, „Thus ſaith the Lord, 
Thou ſhalt not go up to fight againſt thy brethren 


_ *the children of Iſrael: return every man to his-houſe.” 
It was the houſe of Judah and Benjamin, and the 
remnant of the people, | that is, ſome few of the ten 


_ 


tribes who had not joined in the revolt; theſe were 


they who liſtened to the man of God. They, it is 
expreſsly ſaid, not HE, but hey, hearkened to the 


word of the Lord, and « returned to depart accords 
ing to the word of the Lord.” Indeed, it is not like- 
ly that Rehoboam, '*© who did evil, and forſook the 
law of the Lord,” would be much influenced by the 
authority of a prophet. When :Micajah modeſtly; 
but in a pictureſque and affecting manner, diſſuaded 
Ahab from going to fight againſt the Syrians at Ra- 


moth-Gilead; Ahab, however, proceeded; and, which 
is more, even the good Jehoſhaphat, notwithſtanding 


all that Micajah had ſaid, went to fight along with 


that idolatrous king: But the people, Judah and Ben- 


jamin, hearkened. It is not ſaid that Rehoboam gave 


them leave to diſband: They had, as I obſerved be- 


fore, no great heart to the war; ſo they returned 
every man to his houſe. It is very poſſible they 
thought that if they ſhould, by force, enſlave the ten 
tribes, the ten tribes, in return, might ſoon be made 


the willing inſtruments to enſlave them. One thing 
which muſt have had great weight with the army, 


was the word of the prophet ſpeaking to them in the 


name of God : „ Return, for this thing is from me.” of 


Wee are told above, that « the king hearkened not to 


the people,” (that is, to the petition of the delegates. 


at Shechem); “ for the cauſe was from the Lord, 


that be might perform his ſaying which the Lord 


ſpake by Ahijah the Shilonite to Jeroboam the ſon of 


Nebat.” Here we are ſwallowed-up and loſt in won- 


der; we are led to think of theſe ſecret things which 
belong to the Lord; we are led up to the original 


cauſe of every revolution in ſtates and kingdoms. C 


the depth of the riches both of the wiſdom and know- 


ledge of God!] how unſearchable are his judgments, - | 


and his ways paſt finding out] for who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his coun- 


flor?” Rehoboam's fooliſh anſwer was the occa- 
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on or immediate cauſe, but it was only the ſecond 


cauſe, of the rexolt. The operation of all cauſes is 
guided and directed by the incomprehenſible wiſdom 
of the « Governor of the nations, who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſoever he will. 
The Moſt High divideth to the nations their inheri- 
tance. God changeth the times and the ſeaſons. He 


removeth kings, and ſetteth up kings. He leadeth 


counſellors, he leadeth princes away ſpoiled ; over- 
throws the mighty, and makes the judges of the carth 
as vanity. Promotion cometh not from the eaſt, nor 
from the weſt, nor from the ſouth, but God is judge; 
he putteth down one, and ſetteth up another. Wiſ- 
dom and might are his; he turneth wiſe men back- 
ward, and makes their knowled e fooliſh : but his 
counſel ſhall ſtand; he will do all his pleaſure.” God 
often makes uſe of che folly and wickedneſs of men 
to bring about the ends of his adorable 5 
Nay, the attempts of men to defeat or retard the a 


pointments of divine providence, tend often to 


more ſpeedy execution of them. Rehoboam knew 
that formerly the ten tribes were an independent 


kingdom; he knew that Sheba had endeayoured that 


they ſhould revolt from David ; and, having heard of 
the prophecy of Ahijah, be expected, it is probable, 


that, by loading theſe ten tribes with heavy taxes, he 


would depreſs their ſpirits, and retain them to be his 


- ſubjects for ever; but this attempt of his was the 


cauſe or occaſion of an immediate revolt. The means 
uſed to depreſs or impoveriſn a country or province, 
are oftentimes the means of its riches and aggran- 
diſcment. 5 

Wbilſt the ten tribes us revolted, Judah, in a 


f Jarge ſenſe, that is, Judah and Benjamin, .continued 


in their allegiance. Probably theſe two tribes were 


treated with ſome indulgence. Rehoboam was of the 


tribe of Judah; and Jeruſalem, where the ki 


| s pa- 
lace was, ſtood within the territory of the tribe of 


— 
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Benjamin. The king, it is likely, intended to exer- 
ciſe his rigour chiefly againſt the ten tribes, for the 
reaſon J have juſt hinted at. 


In the mean time Jeroboam was n ce And 


it came to paſs, when all Iſrael heard that Jeroboam 
Was come again, that they ſent and called him into 
the congregation, and made him king over all Iſrael.” 
All the heads of the tribes knew he was come again; 
for he had been with them at Shechem, and he was 
no doubt glad that the king gave ſo fooliſh an anſwer. 
And when all the people alſo knew that he was come 
again, they ſent. for him, and called him, and elected 
| him to be their king in a full congregation. 


But it ſoon appeared how ill Jeroboam deſerred 


chat elevation to which God in his providence; had 


raiſed him. Entirely ſwayed by worldly motives, he 


diſregarded the exhortations and the promiſe of God 
which Ahijah had delivered to him. He made reli- 
gion give way to reaſons of ſtate. He ſaid in his heart, 
« Now ſhall the kingdom return to the houſe of Da- 
vid; if the people thall go up to do ſacrifice in the 
houſe of God at Jeruſalem, then ſhall the heart of 


this people turn again unto their Lord, even unto 


Rehoboam, kin 1 Judah, and they ſhall kill me, 
and go again to Rehoboam, king of Judah.“ To hin- 
der the people from going three times a- year to wor- 
ſhip in the temple of Jeruſalem, as they were ſtrictly 


_ commanded by the law of God, he eſtabliſhed idola-- 
try in-Iſrael ; like Rehoboam, he got counſellors who 


adviſed him to- this impious ſteps. He took - counſel, . 
and ſet up two calves of gold, one in Dan, and one 


in Bethel; and pretending all this was for the eaſe | | 


of the people, he ſaid, & It is too much to go up to 
Jeruſalem; behold chy gods, O Iſrael, that brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt: and this thing be- 
came a in.” It was thus that Jeroboam made Iſrael 


to ſin; and it is thus that, for cauſes political, ſelfiſh, — 
ſometimes cruel,” rulers facrifice the pure worſhip of 
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God, and eſtabliſh idolatry and image-worſhip i in its 
place. Not that every change in a ſtate is hurtful to, 
religion or to civil liberty; the reformation in Ger- 
many was favourable to both; ſo was the reformation 
in England and in Scotland; And ſo alſo, in the days. 
of our forefathers, was the Reveldaiha. 

But it was a bold ſtep that was taken by 88 
and, if a great part of the Iſraelites had not already 
embraced idolatry, it might have coſt him dear; it 
might have coſt im his crown; as a like daring ſtep. 
did to an ill-adviſed and | unfortunate ſovereign of 
Great Britain: For the ſtep Jeroboam ventured to take 
was at once to alter or corrupt the eſtabiſhed religion,. 


in oppoſition to the written word of God, which 


could not be miſinterpreted. It was juſt as if a 
prince ſhould introduce and eſtabliſh the Roman 

Catholic religion into a Proteſtant kingdom, in oppo- 
fition to the clear and ſtanding law of the land. And; 


in ſo important a ſtep Jeroboam judged it expedient. 


_ to take=counſel, which would, at leaſt, render the 
counſellors who agreed with Him, as blameable as he 
was himſelf; and you know that thoſe who are near 
. # throne do too commonly fall in with the meaſures, 
however illegal or pernicious, which they | now are: 
. agreeable to the prince. 
_ Having, from ſacred binn alert to ! view 
ſome things which may ſeem to impeach the under- 
ſtanding, and leave ſome ſtain upon the character of 
Rehoboam, I joyfully take notice of one thing which 
is furely to his honour: He repented; threatenings 
om God had their due effect upon him; his heart 
underwent a ſalutary change; he changed his mea-. 
ſures, and I think it probable chat he changed his men 
alſo. When Shiſhak had invaded Judea, Then 
came Shemaiah the prophet to Rehoboam, and to the 
inces of Judah, that were gathered together to Je- 


ruſalem becauſe of Shiſhak, and faid unto them, Thus 


faith the Lord, Ye: have forſaken me, and therefore 
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Have I alſo left you in the hand of Shiſhak. Where- 


upon the, princes of Iſrael, and the king, humbled | 


themſelves, and they ſaid, The Lord is righteous.” 
Formerly, the king was high-minded, and ſpake 
roughly; he is now ſerious, humble, and devout. 
He had, it ſeems, by this time diſmiſſed the young 
counſellors, being convinced that they had dreadfully 
miſled him, embroiled his affairs, loſt him ten pro- 
vinces of his father's kingdom, and put him in dan- 
ger of loſing the whole. We no longer hear of the 
young men grown up with him; the king is now 


attended by the princes of Judah, of Iſrael; theſe 
princes, who five. years before “ hearkened to the 


word of the Lord; and declined to & go up and fight 


gainſt their brethren.” The kingdom was to be ſore- 


ly chaſtiſed; « that they might know the difference 
between God's ſervice and the ſervice of a foreign 
king :” But the king and the princes had repented, 


and it was not to be deſtroyed; for “ when the Lord 


ſaw that. they humbled themſelves, the word of the 
Lord came to Shemaiah, ſaying, Tliey have humbled : 
themſelves, therefore I will not deſtroy them, but I 


will grant them ſome deliverance, and my wrath ſhall 


not be poured out upon Jeruſalem by the hand of 
Shiſhak. - And when he humbled himſelf, the wrath 


of the Lord turned from him, that he would not de- 
ſtroy him altogether. And alſo in Judah things went 


well.“ 

have explained this hiſtorical paſſage of een 
in the beſt way I could. 1 nen the diſcourle - 
with a few more remarks. - _ 
__ 1ſt, The firſt remark I make, is, That i it is an eaſy ; 


thing to govern. mankind. The bulk of men are, as 


I:may;fay, haltered ; they are born to ſerve ; they are 


willing, ever deſirous to be led; they ſubmit. and livre 


in quietneſs under any government that is but half 
_ tolerable. If there be inſurrections or revolts in any 
ſtate or n princes or their miniſters have com- 
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monly themſelves to blame. If princes will 1 
becoming regard to the eſtabliſhed religion, —if they 
will govern by the known and equitable laws of the 
land, —if they will execute juſtice 1mpartially, —if 

they will abſtain from atrocious and bloody acts of 
oppreflion,—if they will preſerve inviolated the rights, 


the privileges, and ancient charters granted to the 
people; in all ordinary caſes, there will be no inſur- 


rect ion NO revolt at all. | Even ogg rights be en- n 
croached upon, or taxes augmented, if it is flowly and 
gradually done, the people wilt ſtill be quiet. Indeed, 


when, like the Iſraelites, a people have been long o- 


verburdened with a grievous yoke, and ſee coming 
upon them all at once an additional burden, which 


would cruſh them to the ground, and render life itſelf 


inſupportable, they may ſometimes be exaſperated and 
provoked to act as that people did; and if there be 


unanimity among many tribes or provinces, who have 


ſeparate intereſts, and were many of them formerly 


jealous of one another, this | ſeems to be a deciſive 


proof, that the provocation given them hath been ex- 
tremely great. But how quiet and peaceable ſubjects 
are, even under deſpotie rule, we may be fully ſatis- 
ned, by furveying the ſtate of the known world as it 


s at preſent. Conſider how wretched men are in eaſt- 


ern kingdoms and empires; conſider the deplorable 


flavery of the ſubjects in Turkey, in Ruſſia, and in 


ſome other kingdoms and ſtates in Europe, where the 


common people are, they ſay, driven to market, and 
fold along with the land on which they pine away 


their lives in miſery. Let in all theſe ſtates the peo- 
ple live quietly, and ſeldom make any inſurrection; 
they couch down under the mighty burden; they 
% bow the ſhoulder, and become ſervants unto tri- 
bute.” Well would it become any ſucceſſor to a 
throne, where the ſubjects are fo wretched, to pity 
their lamentable condition, and of his own accord to 
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from Rehoboam: « Thy father made our aki griev- 


ous: now therefore make thou the grievous ſervice 
of thy father and his heavy yoke, which he put upon 
us, lighter.” Such a prince would feel a generous 
pleaſure ; for he would hear a reheved and grateful 
people ſay, with tears of joy, Thou haſt. made our 
burden lighter, we will ſerve thee !1 

.-24, I remark, That though ſubjects may andy they 
are aggrieved by ſome particular laws, and feel them - 
ſelves overburdened by a heavy yoke, yet, in all ordi- 

nary caſes, it is their duty to yield obedience to the 
lawful magiſtrate. I dare not ſay, that reſiſtance is 

in all poſſible caſes criminal. This doctrine, abſurd 
and flaviſh as it is, hath ſometimes been faſhionable 
in this country. It is not yet a hundred years ſince 
paſſive- Obedience and non- reſiſtance was, from many 
poulpits in Britain, weekly obtruded upon the eaſy 
credulity of an injured and abuſed people; and, a- 
midſt. the wonderful changes that happen daily, it 
may ſoon uſurp the pulpit again, and become as. fa- 
ſhionable as ever. But I think of the glorious Revo- 
lution, and cannot but approve of the noble ſtand 
that was then made againſt popery and arbitrary 
power z a ſtand, by which the Britiſſi conſtitution 
was improved and ſettled, and a foundation was laid 
for that great, that national happineſs, whieh hath 
been enjoyed under the illuſtrious and amiable princes 
of the Hanoverian line. However, government 1s the 
ordinance of God; and anarchy, : rebellion, or civil 
war in a country, are any of them ſo dreadful, that 
ſubjects ought to ſuffer much before they begin to 
think! of reſiſting eſtabliſhed authority: They ought, 


dutifully, and earneſtly, and repeatedly, to petition 


the throne for redreſs; they ought to wait long and 
patiently for that relief which they wiſh for. And 
unleſs their yoke, like that of the Iſraelites, be alto- 
gether intolerable, and unleſs they be almoſt ſure of 
bettering their condition by reſiſtance, they tas 5 | 
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ts reſiſt at all; they ought, both from a ſenſe of ys 
and from a regard to ſelf-preſervation, to obey; and 
if they diſobey, they ought to ſubmit with patience 
to the ſufferings which may de lawfully inſſicted up- 
on 8 
3d; I remark, That when a free people are e bereav- 
ed of their liberty, the prince is commonly much leſs - 
blameable than his miniſters and counſellors. I do 
not think that Rehoboam was obſtinately bent to rule 
arbitrarily. If, as I have ſo often ſaid, the counſel of 
. thoſe grown up with him had been the ſame with 


that of the old men who had ſtood before his fatber, 
his anſwer to the tribes would have been very diffe- 


rent from What it was. And, in governments where 
the legiſlature conſiſts of ſeveral branches, it is natu- 
ral to expect that the prince will ſtrive to rule with- 


out conſtraint; according to his own judgment and 


ſenſe of things; for the love of power is natural to 


every man: And if ſenators, and thoſe aſſembled to 1 


take care of the ri Abt and liberty of the common” 
| 1 are altogether paſſive; if they act as if they: 


ad no ſenſe, no opinion, no judgment of their own; 


if they tamely agree to every requiſition that is made 
by the prince or his miniſter; and if, in conſequence 
of this tame, this ſequacious behaviour, the liberty of 


a nation is loſt, it is not the prince who is to be blam- 


ed; he hath acted naturally in his ſtation: It is the 


. ſenators and others Who have done wrong; they have. 
betrayed their country; the blame lies at their door.. ' 


And one cannot help regretting, that almoſt every 


miniſter of ſtate ſtrives, with all his might, to increaſe. 


the prerogative of the crown, and to abridge the pri- 
vileges of the ſubject. This is the more to be won- 
dered at, as the continuance of a miniſter in place 
depends upon the mere will of the ſovereign; the 

miniſter may next day be turned down to mix with 
the people whole rights he hath ſhamefully encroach- 


ed — "The. conduct I ſpeak of, wy I 888 pro- 
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ceed from nothing but vile adulation, or as vile a de- 
lire to accumulate a miniſterial eſtate. Fs 


4th, From-the temper of Rehoboam toward tl the I 4 


E every maſter or ſuperior ſhould learn not to 
be harſh toward his dependents. The pooreſt depen- 
dents may have it in their power to retaliate, and may 
be exaſperated to retaliate in a very dreadful manner, 


But ſeverity toward inferiors is ſurely unmanly and un- 


becoming. The labouring part of mankind, eſpecially 
thoſe who till the ground, ſhould be treated with leni- 
ty, and allowed to live ſome way comfortably upon the 
fruit of their labour; and yet very often this is not 
the caſe: The new maſter ſays, in effect, to thoſe 
poor laborious and uſeful people, as Rehoboam ſaid 
to the ten tribes, My father made your yoke heavy, 
and I will add to your yoke.” It ought not to be ſo; 


nor ſhould maſters; of any kind treat their ſervants 
with rigour. If providence hath placed them in that 


humble ſtation, they are, however, - partakers of the 
ſame nature with their maſters, and have the ſame 


exalted hopes of glory. Every thing reaſonable ſhould. 
be done by the maſters to render their condition ag 
agreeable as poſſible. « Maſters,” ſays the great a- 


poſtle, © give.unto your ſervants, that which is juſt. 
and equal, forbearing threatening, knowing that ye 


alſo have a maſter in heaven, neither is there any re- 


ſpect of perſons with him.“ My next remark. is, 


th, That in this hiſtory, we have a ſtriking inſtance- - 
of the uncertainty and ſhort duration of worldly great- 
neſs, of opulence, and of liberty itſelf. The kingdom 
of Judah, united to that of Iſrael, had N — 1 TH 


and reſpectable i in the time of David and Solomon; 


but, weakened by the revolt of the ten tribes, Reho- 


boam was not able to protect the ſmall remaining 


kingdom of Judah. Solomon had made filver and gold 
at Jeruſalem as plenteous as ſtones; and in particular 


the richneſs of the temple was immenſe. But « the 


en of the houſe of the. FORE and che e 
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[= -.. ofthe king's houſe, were all taken and carried away” 
= in the reign of Rehoboam. It was bat five years after 
Solomon's death, that Shiſhak king of Egypt, came and 
carried away with him the gold veſſels of the temple; 
and, by forcing Rehoboam to pay him tribute, made 
the kingdom of Judah a province of Egypt. The 
gold laid up by David, the gold which Nai - 
uired by commerce, and the gold which he levied 
Hot his ſubjects, by the heavy yoke he laid on them; 
all, even all of it, ſoon became the prey of a rapa- 
cious ſpoiler, How tranſient is wealth and human 
glory! How quickly may a nation loſe its liberty, and 
become tributary to ſome powerful neighbour! A 
nation may now be free, and may ſoon be in bondage. 
A people may be rich, and may Bon be unpoveriſhed. 
So alſo may any individual; "Why then ſet ye your 
| heart on that which is not ? for riches: make them- 
_ ſelves wings, and flee away as an eagle towards hea- 
ven. Why then make the gold — hope? or the 
fine gold your confidence ?” Why lay a grievous 
_ yoke on the poor, that ſo you may lay up treaſures 
on earth? Lay up to yourſelves treaſures in hea- 
ven,” where no ſpoiler can come, where no thief can 
break through and ſteal. . Aſſert yourſelves into that 
liberty of which all the powers of earth and hell can- 
not bereave you; freedom of ſoul, liberty from the 
bondage of corruption, « the glorious liberty of the 
ſons of God.” By ſelf-government, | and by faith in 
_ Chriſt, you will obtain this liberty; and if ec the Son | 
make you free, you ſhall be free indeed.“ Some of 
u may be ſervants,” may be in ſtraits, in worldly 
trouble; yield yourſelves voluntarily to be conducted 
by the word and the Spirit of Jeſus; there is nothing 
ievous in his.yoke ; no ſlavery, but the moſt per- 
beer freedom under his government. He calls upon 
2 you's « Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you reſt. Take my yoke 
upon you, * learn of me; for I am meck en 
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of heart, and ye ſhall find reſt unto your Os 
225 my yoke is eaſy, and my burden is lig RE. 
6th, I remark further, that the quiet, the ſtrength, 
and even the independence of a kingdom, is endan- 
gered, when any of its grandees, or men of rank and 
talents, are provoked at home, and forced to ſeek pro- 
tection in ſome neighbouring inimical kingdom. It 
is not to be expected, but that a man of talents, who 
hath been harſhly uſed in his own country, will exert - 
himſelf to irritate and aſſiſt thoſe who rotect him a- | 
gainſt thoſe who have injured him. David, indeed, ; | | 
when he was on his march to fight againſt Saul, was © 
reſtrained from ſhedding the blood of his countrymen; } 
for the Philiſtines ordered him to depart to his home. 
And Themiſtocles, when the critical period came, 
chooſed rather to die a voluntary death than to help þ 
his royal benefactor to conquer Greece. But Jero-=  *© 
boam, more corrupted than that brave Athenian; Je- 
roboam, ſtimulated by revenge, fired by ambition, 
and encouraged by that eſteem which he knew the 
ten tribes had of his political and military talents, 1 
and perhaps truſting alſo, that Ahijah's prophecy 5 
. would certainly be fulfilled, did all he could to ſplit 6 
the united kingdom of Judah, which would — roy it 
leſs formidable to its neighbours than it had been un- 
der David and Solomon; for, as David had been a. {1 
great warrior, had conquered Edom, and even Eloth ; 


and Ezion-geber, ports upon the Red Sea, in the 5 
neighbourhood of Egypt; it can hardly be doubted, | 
that Egypt dreaded the military ſpirit of the Ifraclitiſh 


nation, and even its commercial ſpirit, by which it 
had grown ſo rich and powerful in the reign of Solo- 1 
mon. Hence it was that Jeroboam met with a kind '1 
reception in the court of Shiſhak: He aimed and ex- 
pected to be king of the ten tribes; and it is highly 
probable, that, as ſoon as he reached Egypt, he - 
tered on the propereſt means to execute his plan, in 
* he was afliſted by Shiſhak, who e 
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che factious ſpirit, and puſhed on the revolt of che 
ten tribes. Nay, I muſt preſume, that a league be- 
tween Shiſhak and Jeroboam was early entered into, 
and fubfiſted long; and that it was biecels Reho- 
| boam was preſſed and over-awed by the armies of 
Egypt, on the one hand, and by thoſe of the ten tribes, 
on the other, that, without ſtriking a ſingle ſtroke, he 
delivered his capital to be . by Shiſhak, and 
his kingdom to be tributary to Egypt. Jeroboam co- 
operated with Shiſhak, and Shiſhak received the ſpoil. 
Thus it is that a deſigning prince, by an unexpenſive 
- kindneſs to a fugitive of rank and ability, is enabled 
to embroil the affairs of a rival kingdom; and thus a 
owerful kingdom doth commonly, like the lion in 
the fable, ſeize by force on all the conqueſts that have 
been made by itſelf and its leſs powerful allies. 
I remark, in the laſt place, that even in Ahij al's 
prediction, that ten tribes were to be given to 18 5 
boam, the ſplitting of the kingdom is accounted a 
1 judgment of God, a ſevere; puniſhment of irreligion 
| „ idolatry. Indeed, Ahijah's prophecy i is not a bare 
prediction; it is a en of cauſe and effect, 
tte ſtated order of God's providence. - The people 
had gone into idolatry, and they are delivered over 
to be led into a ſyſtem of idolatry, by the worldly 
wiſdom of Jeroboam: For thus faith the Lord, the 
God of Iſrael, Behold I will rend the kingdom out 
of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to 
tthee, becauſe that they have forſaken me, and wor- 
ſimipped Aſhtoreth, the goddeſs of the Zidoniats; Che- 
iN moſh, the god of the Moabites, and Milcom, the god 
| of the children of Ammon, and have not walked in 
= my ways, to do that which. is right in mine eyes, — | 
do keep my ſtatutes and my judgments.” And is there © 
! not cauſe to look on this war, which is already kin- 
dled, and which threatens a diviſion of the Britifh 
empire, as a judgment of heaven for our impiety and 
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we bend bern forgetful of God.— At the Revolution, 
our civil Hberty was ſecured, and the pure religion 

Was eſtabliſhed; the two Britiſh kingdoms were (the 
happy feverſe of what was done by Jeroboam) ce- 
mented into one by the incorporating Union; and to 

us a wide avenue was laid open to opulence. What 
have we done in return for all this bounty of provi- 
dencè? Why, religion hath been impudently deſpiſ- 
ed; the divinity of the goſpel hath been queſtidnd 
and oppoſed ; t e ſenſe of right and wrong hath been 
denied; daring attempts have been made to deſtroy 
the very foundations of religion and morality; impious 
and worthleſs perſons have crept into offices of truſt; 
and « the wicked walk on every fide, when the vileſt 
men are exalted; men who are profane, debauched, 
unjuſt, fraudulent, cruel, have been countenanced and | 
encouraged in their impiety and wickedneſs. In our 
land, ſuch impiety and wickedneſs have been practit- 
ed, as have, in all ages, been the forerunners of God's 
judgments upon finful nations; many have thrown 
aſide the very appearance of religion. What judg- | 
ments God hath denounced and executed againſt the | 
Jews, moſt of you have heard or read; what God 
will do, or how he will deal with you, I haye no 25 
thority to ſay;— what he may do, you all know ;— 

What you. deſerve, every perſon ought ſeriouſly to con- 

' fider. Of all this it is my duty to put you in mind, 
and to call upon you to amend your ways and your 
doings; if you wiſh to eſcape the judgments where- [| 
withal you are threatened: Truſt not to appearances; _ |} 

_ that opulence, that elevation to which ſome of you 
l. reached, by your induſtry under the beſt conſti- | 
tution of government, may ſoon be blaſted, and the if 
very conſtitution itſelf undergo the fate of other coun- 1 
tries where civil liberty was once enjoyed. And 1 2 
have authority to tell you, that if you repent, and live * 
by faith, all will be well wits you, probably in time, | 
and moſt — through eternity. When Reho- 
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Bi th due, of IfFael committed a Ven in the ct 
curſed thing :. for Achan the ſon of Carmi, the ſon of Zabdi, Z 
the ſon of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, took of the accurſed 


225 and the anger of the Lord Was Hind againſt the, . 
EP cr» | Jostiva, vi vii. 1. to the end. 


15 WILL firſt * 27 the chapter, and then offer ; a few. 
obvious remarks upon the ſtriking hiſtory. it con- 
tains. | Theſe remarks, may appear to be unconnect. 
ed, and the enlightened hearer may poſſibly deſiderate 
that unity without which a diſcourſe is tireſome, be- 
_ cauſe it is imperfect; but a little variety will be ſome 
ſort of compenſation for that imperfection. Beſides 
the ordinary parts of ſocial worſhip, the explication 
and remarks I ſpeak of are all that 1 intend as the 
public exerciſes of this faſt-day; and, if I be able, 1 
will recite all I am to ſay at one breath, without in- 
terruption; but if my ſtrength begin to fail, I will as 
uſual ſtop in the middle, and after rs a few ver- 
ſes, proceed to what Wax. remain, of this intended 
ſhort diſcourſe... _ ._ - 

Jacob's family. pr of ſeventy or ſeventy-five 
perſons when he went down with them into Egypt; * 
and after they and their poſterity had dwelt there a- 
bove two hundred years, their going up to ſettle in 
the land of Canaan is certainly one of hg. moſt cele- 

 brious agen of ancient times.—It Is ſo in holy - he 
n 2 e 
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writ, and it is fo alſo in the page of heathen hiſtori- 
ans. Phalantus, at the head of a few hundreds of 
Parthenians, migrating from Lacedemon to Tarentum, 
is but a diminutive atfair, compared with ſix hundred 
thouſand fighting men, their wives, their children, 
their cattle, travelling through the defarts of Arabia 
to Paleſtine, the land which God had promiſed to 
Abraham, their illuſtrious anceſtor, conducted by a 
great perſonage, who was the ſoul of the expedition, 
was their captain, their legiſlator, and their judge. 
This you know was Moſes. DET e 
M.oſes, the man of God, was now dead; he had, 
by conqueſt, got the lands of Og and Sihon, to the 
eaſtward of Jordan, which were ſufficient for two of 
the twelve tribes to ſettle upon; the eare of provid- 
ing ſettlements for the other ten tribes did now de- 
volye on Joſhua. To effect ſo great a work, that 
brave and vigilant captain loſt no time; he began 
with religion; he ſet the ſoldiers. to the performance 
of ſome ceremonies and ſolemn acts of the Jewiſh 
ſyſtem, to fit them for what was before them: He 
was called upon by God himſelf to be ſtrong and of 
good courage; he had paſſed the Jordan by a mi- 


* ai n 2 „ I 4 
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>, racle, for at that time the river overflowed all his 


banks: « And, as they that bare the ark came unto 
Jordan, and the feet of the prieſts that bare the ark 
were dipped in the brim of the water, the water that 


came from above ſtood and roſe up upon an heap.” 
Joſhua ſoon advanced to Jericho, the famous city of 


palm: trees; there he met with the angel of the cove- 
nant, with his ſword drawn in his hand, and by him 
he was encouraged. The operations of war were in- 
fſtantly begun; Jericho was ftraitly inveſted; for feven 
days, « ſeven prieſts, bearing ſeven trumpets of rams- 
Horns, compaſſed the city, and blew with the trum- 
pets; and the ark of the covenant of the Lord fol- 
| Jowed them On the firſt of the ſeven days they 
did o. „ And on the ſecond day they compaſſed the 


— 
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atty once, and returned into the camp: ſo they did 
Y fix days. And it came to paſs on the ſeventh day, 
that they roſe early, about the dawning of the day, 
and compaſſed the city after the ſame manner ſeven 
times: only. on that day they compaſſed the city ſeven 
times. And it came to paſs, at the ſeventh time, 
when the prieſts þlew with the trumpets, Joſhua ſaid. 
unto. the people, Shout, for the Lord hath given vou 
the city. And the city ſhall be accurſed, even it, and 
all that are therein; and you, in any wiſe, keep 
ourſelves from the accurſed thing, leſt ye make your- 
ſelves accurſed, when ye take of the accurſed thing, 
and make the camp of Iſrael a curſe, and trouble it. 
But all the ſilver and gold, and veſſels of braſs. and 
iron, are conſecrated unto the Lord, and they ſhall 
come into the treaſury of the Lord. So the people 
ſhouted when the prieſts blew with the trumpets: 
and it came to paſs, when the people heard the ſound 
of the trumpet, and the people ſhouted with a great 
ſhout, that the wall fell down flat; ſo that the people 
went up into the city, every man ſtraight before him, 
and they took the city; and they utterly deſtroyed all 
that was in the city, both man and woman, young 
and old, and ox, and ſheep; and aſs, with the edge of 
the ſword.” Here, moſt certainly, was a very dread- 
ful carnage: All that we can ſay of it is, that the 
ruin of the Amorites was foretold ſome ages before; 
and the cup of their iniquity was now full. God 
hath right to deſtroy the wicked, and he can employ 
wind, or rain, or fire, or wild beaſts, or even men, 
good or bad, to deſtroy them. And we may further 
ſay, that the extirpation of the Canaanites by the Jews 
was no doubt appointed for juſt reaſons, though we 
do not 8 ſee them; but we ſee and know, that 
| what: the þ ews did by, the, command of. Clay in Yup 
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At Jericho, the Iſraelites met wh; a very cheap 
victory, and rang they expected a continuance ß 
ſuch rapid ſucceſs ; but, in the providence of God; a 
check is given to their ſanguine expectations, occa- 
ſioned by a daring fin which had been eee 3 
It is this incident with which the chapter A 
c But the children of Ifrael committed a treſpaſs bay 
the accurſed thing: for Achan the fon of Carmi, the 
ſon of Zabdi, the ſon of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, 
took of the accurſed thüng, and the anger of the Lord 
was kindled againſt the children of Tirael.” A pro- 
clamation had been ifſued in the camp, warning every 
perſon againſt touching the ſpoils of Jericho, under 
pain of death, and yet the Anden of Hrael, that is, 
one of the children of Ifrael, had committed a tref= 
_ paſs in the accurſed thing; for it was at collecting 
the ſpoils of Jericho that this had been done. Ac- 
curſed, when applied to living creatures, men, oxen,, 
ſheep, or aſſes, — that they are to be violently. 
put to death, by being ſtoned or 5 and then 
burnt with fire; . Aro filver, gold, braſs, iron, 
are faid to be accurſed; the meaning is, that they are- 
conſecrated to God for the maintenance of his prieſts, 
or the ſupport of civil government. Achan's ſin was 
therefore ſacrilege; it was ſtealing or purloining God's. 

; and, conſidering the circumſtances in which 

dhe Ifraelites were at this time, it was extremely p 
per that ſuch a charge about the accurſed thing ſhould, 
be given, "chiefly, 1 think, for two reaſons :' . To 
teach the army ſubordination and obedience to the | 
orders of their general. It is well known, that when 
a battle is gained, or a city taken, it is difficult to re- 

ſtrain the ſoldiers but a little from the plunder; and 
many a victory, half-gained, hath been totally loſt, 
becauſe the army _ too ſoon to ſeize el the 
8 or the ſpoil. 2d, Becauſe money was to be 
accumulated for Babe uſes. Jericho was a rich city; 
* flyer and * n were to come * 
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. An and if any perſon ſhould dare 
7 Jr Se with the accurſed thing, the ſpoils-of 
this city, which was firſt to be taken, the immediate, 


the public, and dreadful puniſſiment to be inſlicted on 


him, would in future terrify every perſon from the like 


purloining and facrilege. Hence it was, that Gd 
ſaw proper to mention particularly the ſeveral aggra- 


5 vating circumſtances of Achan's ſin, as we ſhall leg: | 


in the 11th and 12th verſes. 


Before Joſhua had any apprehenſion that 0 
had taken of the accurſed thing, being intent to carry 
on the war with all prudent expedition, he diſpatched. 


ſome of his officers to inſpect the ſtrength of the city 


which he intended next to aſſault. „ And the men 
went and viewed Ai. And they returned to Joſhua, 
and ſaid unto him, Let not all the people go up, but: 
let about two or three thouſand men go up and ſmite 
Ai; for they are but few. So. there went up about 


three thouſand men, and they fled before the men of 


Ai. And the men of Ai ſmote about thirty-ſix men; 


-- fox they chaſed them from before the gate, and ſmote 


them in the going down; wherefore the Rn of the 
people melted, and became as water.“. 
There were but twelve thouſand, men, women, oh 


children, in the town of Ai; and one would think 


that three thouſand ſoldiers, eſpecially when aſſured 


beforehand” of being aſſiſted by the captain of the 
Lord's hoſt, was a ſufficient number to cope 
. the fighting men that could be there; but the Iſrael- 


with all 


ites were courageous before, and they are now timid. 


Hath not every thinking perſon obſerved, that at dif- 
ferent times r fame man is extremely ditfe 


ent from 
himſelf ? Sometimes the ſcholar can think, can ſtudy, 
can ee, 3 ink another time he can fix his attention 


on no ſubject, he cannot arrange his thoughts at all ⁊ 


At one time the ſoldier can look danger full in the 


face, and, without being diſmayed, perform his duty; 
e an * Is in 
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fear where no fear is, and runs when there is no mam 


uh I 
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to: purſue him. This is a circumſtance in the natu 
ral hiſtory of man, which, for aught I know, cannot 
be rationally accounted bor. It is not always to be 


accounted for from ſome alteration in the body, with 


reſpect to ſleep, to labour or reſt, to food or drink, 


or diſorder in the mind, occaſioned 2 or bad 


news concerning our outward circumſtances, or our 
friends; nor yet from a ſenſe of ſhame, or rebukes of 
conſcience, for any bad or ſhameful actions we may 
have done: Viciſſitudes of weakneſs, of imprudence, 


of timidity, come upon us we cannot tell whence nor 
how. What I here ſay relates to men in the ordinary 


oourſe of life; but in the caſe before us there is ali 
immediate interpoſal of God himſelf; he gives the 


ſoldiers a trembling of heart; they flee and are chaſ- 
ed by thoſe] whom a little before they had deſpiſed; 


are in a panic, like thoſe of the army of the Phi- 


Uſtines at Gibeah, when there was none but Jonathan | 
and his armour- bearer to frighten them: There was 


- trembling in the hoſt in the field, and among all 


the people; the garriſon and the ſpoilers they alſo. 


trembled, and the earth quaked; 1 1 it was a very 


t trembling. Indeed, if the Iſraelites who went 


1 up the hill to fight againſt Ai, began to ſuſpe& that 
| they had embarked in an unrighteous war, were go- 
ing to raze a city, and maſſacre its inhabitants, man, 
woman, and child, though theſe inhabitants had never 


done them any harm ; ; haunted by ſuch a ſuſpicion, 


they might, though brave and well diſciplined, les. - 
before the | timid and undiſciplined men of Ai. It 
is impoſſible to conceive what a. few brave ſoldiers 
will do, when they are thoroughly convinced of the 
3 righteouſneſs of the cauſe they are fighting for. It 
zs equally impoſſible to ſay: how great a number of 
brave and well diſciplined. ſoldiers, if they entertain 
fluſpieions of the righteouſneſs of the war, will, like the. 
ions ä 99 turn — * * themſelves 


— — — — 


to be chaſed by a few-undiſciplined peaſants; or timid 
rabble of a country. But though ä the hearts of the 
people melted, and became as water, there is no evi- 
dence that they ever ſuſpected the war to be unjuſt; 


neither they nor their gallant commander appear to 


have had any ſuch thoughts; for when the children 
of Iſrael fled before the men of Ai, Joſhua was ſur- 
priſed, and thrown into deep diſtreſs. And Joſhua' 
rent his clothes, and fell to the earth upon his face 
before the ark of the Lord; until the even- tide, he and: 
the elders: of Iſrael, and put duſt upon their heads.“ 
It doth not appear whether or not Joſhua was along 
with the party who went up to deſtroy Ai. I ſhould 
rather think that he ſtaid in the camp. However: 
that be, we ſee here that aſtoniſument, indĩignation, 
concern. for the public, ſorrow and feat, boil in the 
breaſt of that great man. Here are all the outward 
ſymptoms of the deepeſt affliction and grief; the ge- 
neral rent his clothes; he fell to the earth, on his 
face, before the ark, the viſible ſymbol of the divine 
preſence, till the evening, he and the elders of Iſrael, 
and put duſt on their heads; a ſtrong ſenſe of ſhame, 
a dread of being diſappointed where they thought 
themſelves ſure of fucceſs; driven backward and de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe whom they expected they would ea- 
ſily drive before them and deſtroy; and, efpecially, a 
dread leſt the neighbouring kingdoms, obſerving that 


an Iſraelitiſn army was chaſed by ſo few, ſhould all 


combine to chaſe them out of the country. But this 
ſorrow, this fear, this hamiliation, is of the genuine 


kind; it brings them to God, to pour out their hearts 
before him; for Joſhua, after he and the elders hack 
« rent their clothes, and put duſt on their heads, ſaid, 
Alas! O Lord God, wherefore haſt thou at all brought 
this people over Jordan, to deliver us into the han 
of the Amorites, to deſtroy us? Would to God we 
had been content, and dwelt on the other fide Jordan. 

O Lord: God, what ſhall I ſay, when Hrael turneth 
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their back before their enemies !“ For the Ca- 
naanites, and all the inhabitants of the land, ſhall hear 
of it, and ſhall environ us round, and cut off our name 
from the earth; and what wilt thou do unto thy great 
name?” This is ſpoken: after the manner among 
men; and it is à devout gxpoſtulation in behalf of 
God's people, and the glory of God's name. It is 
like the pleading of Moſes for the people, when God 
had ſaid to him, How long will this people provoke 
me? and how long will it be ere they believe me? 
Iwill ſmite them, and diſinherit them, and make of 
_ thee a great nation. Then Moſes ſaid unto the Lord, 
If thou ſhalt kill all this people as one man, then the 
nations Which have heard the fame of thee, will ſpeak, 
ſaying, Becauſe: the Lord was not able to bring this 
people to the land which he ſware unto them, there-. - 
fore he hath ſlain them in the wilderneſs.” Such 
Was the humble and ſupplicant poſture of Joſhua and. 
I! the clders of Ifracl, when a part of their army had 
| been defeated and chaſed by a deſpiſed enemy; ſuch. 
was the devout ſtyle W addreſs to God, expreſ- 
ſive of cheir concern for his glory; they penitently 
ſay, alas! and pray that God may return to defend. 
and protect their church and infant nation. And. 
ſuffer me to obſerve, that ſuch too is the ſtyle of that 
royal proclamation, by which we are called upon to 
aſſemble and keep this faſt-day. The ſtyle is ſurely, 
_ devout; and we have no reaſon to believe but that it 
proceeds from ſincerity of heart, “„ That we and our 
people may humble ourſelves before Almighty God, 
in order to obtain the pardon of our ſins; and, in the 
moſt devout and ſolemn manner, ſend up our prayers. 
and ſupplications to the Divine Majeſty, for averting 
* _ thoſe heavy judgments which our manifold! fins and 
- provocations have moſt juſtly deſerved.” . Joſhua and 
. the elders of Iſrael proſtrate: themſelves before Jeho- 
voah, in a time of national diſtreſs ; the auguſt mo- 
| march of theſe kingdoms, together with many of his. 


nobles, do, and call upon us to do the ſame. Sub- 
jects, it is ſaid, are prone to imitate the vices of prin- 
ces and of perſonages in high rank; would it het be 


wiſe and right rather to imitate their good qualities? 


Moſt certainly; it is to be deeply lamented, becauſe 
it ſeems to be a prognoſtic of national ruin, that a 
ſpirit of irreligion hath unhappily come athwart at 
leaſt the northern part of theſe united kingdoms: 
Few, who are either born to an eſtate, or who make 
a fortune by ſucceſsful trade or induſtry, few of ei- 
ther ſort have any public profeſſion of religion at all. 
But can hiſtory furniſh out a ſingle inſtance of any 


empire or kingdom that continued long/in-proſperity, 


whilſt it had loſt all regard to any ſort of religion? 
For my part; I know no inſtance of that kind. And 


if this kingdom doth not contribute to its depopula- 


tion and ruin by its fond purſuit of this tedious Ame- 
rican war, God hath many other arrows in his quiver 


to ruin a people who deſpiſe him, and who of courſe 


diſregard the everlaſting laws of ſobriety, of truth, of 
integrity, of juſtice, and honour. | But I will not de- 


viate from the text before me. Joſhua did not yet 
know the cauſe of the defeat, the chace, and affront, 


that had happened to three thouſand of his army; he 
had fallen down, and he ſtill lies with his face upon 
the earth; but God comes to comfort him, and gra- 
ciouſly calls upon him to ariſe. The Lord ſaid un- 
to Jolbua, Get thee up; wherefore lieſt thou upon 


thy face? riſe up, thou art innocent; but 4 Ifrael 


hath ſinned, and they have alſo tranſgreſſed my cove- 
nant which I commanded them.” In times of igno- 
rance there hath been much idle talk about the cove- 
nants with God, and the number of them. Every 


| every covenant is a command; for, properly ſpeak- 
ing, it is impoſſible that weak mortals: can bargain gr 


covenant with the ſupreme God. Iſrael hath ſin- 


ned,“ and the ſeveral aggravations of that ſin, as I 


— 


— 


command of God, as we ſee here, is a covenant; and 
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hinted. above, are particularly mentioned. For they 
have even taken of the accurſed thing, and have 
alſo ſtolen, and diſſembled alſo,” and they have put it 
even amongſt their own ſtuff.“ It is ſaid, That the 
anger of the Lord was kindled againſt Iſraeb;ꝰ and 
te therefore they could not ſtand before their enemies, 
berauſe they were accurſed.” But it was only one 
man who was guilty; why are ſix hundred thouſand 


charged as being guilty of one man's fin? Let it be 
-obſerved, that —— privy to Achan's ſin, 


und concealed it, was in ſome ſort guilty. Theſe 
ought to have:publiſned the treſpaſs, Er the guilty 
perſon might be puniſhed, or removed from the camp, 
1 people. But the reaſon that all 
are charged with being guilty: of one man's ſin, is, 


| perhaps, that none of — dare to be guilty 


of the like in time coming. A people of a groſs and 

cloudy underſtanding were to learn to obey the com- 
mands of their general, and to with-hold their hands 

from money devoted to public and religious uſes. 


Without theſe leſſons, as I have obſerved already, 


they could not expect to conquer Canaan, nor to have 
a treaſury, gold and ſilver, the ſine ws of War, for that 
eonqueſt; and, till they inflicted condign p niſment 
upon the tranfgreflors, God tells them that he would 
Withdraw from them: Neither will I be with yon 
ere, E A5 75 DLAI Ter r e 
* ou.“ 6 "EN F | va 
T Then God directs: * the eres to 
be prepared, and how the eee perſon was to be de- 
tetted. Up, ſanctify the people, andi ſay, Sanctify 
Fourſelves againſt to-morrow; for thus ſaith the Lord 
Vod of Ifrael, There is an accurſed thing in the 
_ mnidftiofithee; O Israel. Thou canſt not ſtand before 
thine enemies unt n away the accurſed thing 
from among vou. This ſanctification .conhſted mM 
Err waſhing their bodies, 
of their clothes, abſtinence from foul actions) and 


— 
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weg pure in heart, becauſe God was in a ſolemn 


manner to converſe with them, In this manner the 
people were ſanctified before God ſp#ke the ten com- 
mands to them; and thus they were to be ſanctified, 

when it was to be diſcovered Who had taken of tlie ac- 
curſed thing. This was to be done next morning. In 
the morning therefore ye ſhall be brought, according 
to your tribes: and it ſhall he, that the tribe which 
the Lord taketh, ſhall come according to the families 
thereof; and the family which the Lord ſhall take, 
ſhall come hy houſeholds; and the houſehold which 
the Lord ſtrall take, ſnall come man by man.” The 
ſeverity of the puniſhment: to be inflicted is alſo in- 
timated to Joſhua; Andi it ſhall be, that he that is 
taken with the accurſed thing, ſhall be burnt with 
fire, he and all that he bath, : becauſe: he hath tranſ- 

greſſed the covenant of the Lord, and becauſe he hath 
wrought folly in Iſrael.“ I cannot tell wliether Jo- 
ſhua kept ſecret the Waden God had given 58 
or if he allowed the method of detecting the perſo 


guilty of the accurſed thing, and the dreadful e | 


ment he: was to ſuffer, to be divulged in the camp. 


If this laſt was the cafe; it is a wonder that Achan : 


did not attempt ta make his eſcape.” A Britiſh of- 
fender, in that ſort, would have taken a trip beyond 
ſea, pretending, perhaps, that he was going abroad for 


his health. However this be, ( Joſhua roſe. up carly . 5 


in the morning.“ I cannot help taking notice, that 
the early riſing of this brave man is often taken no- 
tice: of in his hiſtory. In this particular, he is ſet 
before us as a pattern, whom every man of any ſpi- 
rit ſhould imitate. The tradeſman or artiſicer, who 


aims to make a fortune, or to be independent, ſhould 


riſe early, and tranſact his buſimeſs; the ſtudent 
ſould ſtart from the bed of ſloth, to ſee the ſun riſe 
in his glory, to acquaint himſelf with the nature, the 
2 the duty, and higheſt happineſs of men; the 
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Joſhua, riſe up early, to promote the good and hap- 
-pineſs of that fociety, be it great or ſmall, which hath 
committed itſelf to his care, to diſtribute juſtice: to 
individuals and to the public. 

By the care of Joſhua, Achan, the ſon of Guetni, 
Was taken. The ſeveral tribes, and families, and 
Houſeholds, and individuals of the houſehold taken, 
had paſt in review before the Lord, and the lot fell 


upon the tribe of Judah, and upon Achan in par- 
_ ticular. Here it is to be obſerved, that the perſon 


detected to have taken of the accurſed thing, is no 
mean man; he is one of the princes of the moſt ho- 
nourable of all the tribes; his un randfather was 
brother to Phares, an anceſtor of our Sar aviour, accord- 
ing to the fleſh. The manner in which Joſhua ex- 


amined this unhappy criminal doth alſo merit our at- 


tention. In modern times, a prince would have com- 


mitted the like buſineſs to a ſecretary, and the ſe- 
cretary to ſome ſubaltern or inferior perſon.: Joſhua, | 


however, examines into the matter himſelf; and, in 


this examination, though he be general of the army, 


and in great ſorrow for the fin that had been done, 


and the affront to the army, of which it was the cauſe; 
he proceeds, however, with all that mildneſs that 
| could have been expected from a parent or a brother. 


« My ſon,” he ſays, „“ give, I pray thee, glory to the 


| Ted God of Iſrael, and make confeſſion unto him, 
/ and tell me now ha thou haſt done; hide it not ate 
me. Nothing is more unſeemly than to inſult a 


priſoner, or to upbraid an unhappy offender with the 
criminality of what he hath done. Joſhua requeſts 


Achan to make an immediate and open confeſſion: 


This is giving glory to God; it is to acknowledge 
that he knows the moſt ſecret iniquity; and Achan 
very readily makes a full confeſſion, with all that 


fſorrow which ſeems to indicate a real repentance. 


« And Achan anſwered Joſhua, and ſaid, Indeed I 


Hare fined againſt the Lord God of Lirach, and thus 
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and- a . I done. When I ſaw among Fu ſpoils- 
2 goodly Babyloniſh garment, and two hundred ſhe-- 
kels of ſilver, and a wedge of gold of fifty thekels- + 
weight, then I coveted them; and took them, and be- 
hold they are hid in the earth, in the midit of my 
tent, and the ſilver under it. 'T he confaſſion is pe- 

nitent; it is full; and it is frankly made: And had 


te offence been of. a private nature, and committed. 


againſt Joſhua in his perſonal Capacity, I make no. 
doubt but Joſnua would have generoufly and imme- 

diately granted Achan a full pardon. When a per- 
ſon of any tolerable condition or character commits 
an offence againſt us, and afterwards comes and ex- 
preſſes his ſorrow for having. done ſo, we are in pain, 

and ſorry to ſee him make ſuch a confeſſion to us, 
and we. forgive: him at once. But the offence of, 
Achan was of a public nature it affected as church- 
and the commonweal. 

Achan had confeſſed; but further ſteps were to be 
taken to impreſs all the con regation with horror and 
with abhorrence of the ſin that had been committed. 
For this purpoſe, «Joſhua ſent meſſengers, and they: 
ran unto the tent, and behold it was hid in his tent, 
and the filver under it. And they-took them,” took 
the Babyloniſh. garment, the wedge of gold and the 
filver, © and brought them unto Joſhua and unto all. 


_ - he children of Iſrael, and laid them out before the 


Lord ;” that is, before the ark, the ſymbol of God's- 


- preſence in the camp; they laid them upon ſome. 


high and conſpicuous place, and every one in that 


great congregation ſaw them, or went up to ſee them, 


to look upon them. This, they were told, this is the. 
accurſed thing, this gold, this ſilver, this garment, 
ſtolen by Achan, is the cauſe that the anger of the 
Lord is kindled againſt Ifrael, that Iſrael cannot ſtand. 
before their enemies, that they have been chaſed and 
ſmitten by the men of Ai. When the monuments 


of Achan's guilt had been ſufficiently inſpected, his 
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dreadful migiſkment followed. But firſt Joſhua, and 
allIfrael with him, ſeem to have fat as a grand aſſize 
to condemn him. Jethua, and all Iſrael with him, 
took Achan, the ſon of Zerah, and the ſilver, and the 
garment, and the wedge of gold, and his fons, and 

5 is daughters, (who it ſeems had been privy to his 
theft; and had concealed it) “ and his oxen; and his 
aſſes, and his ſheep, and his tent, and all that he had; 


and they brought them unto the valley of Achor. 


And Joſhua ſaid, Why haſt thou troubled Iſrael ?“ 
Ihe affront which the army had ſuſtained, in conſe- 
quence of the fin of Achan, had troubled and vexed 
the congregation. of Iſrael. The Lord,” Joſhua 
added, « ſhall trouble thee this day.” And moſt cer- 

tainly Achan muſt have been vexed to a degree that 
can ſcarce be conceived, to ſee his tent, his cattle, 
the monuments of his covetouſneſs, and even his ſons 


and his daughters, all carried along to the valley of 


Achor, to be burned with him in the ſame fire : © For 
all Iſrael ſtoned him with ſtones, and burned them 
with fire, after they had ſtoned them with ſtones.” 


| © have ſaid before, that Achan's repentance ſeems to 


have been ſincere; ſo that, though he had been ſuf- 


fered to live, it was not likely he would ever have 


been guilty of ſacrilege again. But it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that, for the intereſt of the public, a guilty per- 


ſon is to be puniſhed in a more ſevere, conſpicuous, 
and ſtriking manner, than the guilt ſeems to deſerve; . 


and this ſeems to have been the unhappy caſe of Achan. 
The army, the rude and unformed people, were im- 


prefled with fear; they learned to obey their general; 


and I do not remember, that after this time any of 
them embezzled the things devoted to'the ſervice of 
God during all the days of Joſhua... They took ſtill 


- another ſtep to make . fin and puniſliment of Achan 
_ 'fubſervient to the public good of Iſrael: They raiſ- 


ed over him a great heap of ſtones unto this day.“ 
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orave-ſtone ; this would perpetuate: the memory of 
his covetouſneſs, of his ſacrilege, and his being {toned 


to death and burned for it, better than any hiſtorical 


narrative could have done. Why or whence is this 
heap of ſtones ? It is the grave of Achan, who took 
of the accurſed thing. This would, by terror and 


ſhame, operate upon the minds of that people, hither- 


to perhaps incapable of being worked upon by finer 
motives. Achan being now puniſhed, the Lord turn- 
ed from the fierceneſs of his anger, and the Ifraclites 
ſoon began to be again victorious. By means of 
eater numbers led out to battle, and an artful am- 
ſcade, they ſoon exterminated the men of Ai, with 
the women and children, juſt as they had done at 


Jericho before. I finiſh the explication with this fin- 


gle reflection, That if Achan's purloining of the pub- 


lie treaſure occaſioned ſuch diſgrace to the Ifraclitiſh 


army, what muſt be the cafe of a nation, where many 

of its counſellors are chargeable with Achan's crime? 
If it ſhall ever happen hereafter, that not one perſon 
only, but many, twelve or ſixteen, for inſtance, or 

forty-five, or two, or even five hundred, or at leaſt a 
great _— of the/ number, axe care leſs about the 
public intereſt, graſping at the national revenue, and 
each of them coveting to enrich himſelf by ſeizing on 
the ſhekels of ſilver and the wedge of gold, muſt not 


ſuch a nation ſuffer diſappointment and difgrace? Its 


revenues are embez led, its ſtrength is decayed, its 
armies are marred or chaſed by contemptible enemies; 
it is ſick, it is in a diſeaſe which is like to proceed 

from evil to worſe... Can any remedy be found to 
fave it from political death 2 If, whilſt the legiſlative 
body is corrupted, the morals of the peaſantry are yet 
tolerably pure, ſomething may be done; for even in 


the moſt deſpotic government the laſt appeal is to the 


people; the people may, by their cries and endea- 
vours, find means to remove the patrons and tools of 
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miſconduct, they may terrify the generals to act with 
ſpirit, and even oblige the ſtateſman to ſhake his hand 
from holding of bribes. But if the people be alſo 
corrupted, ſilent, unaffected,; unalarmed, when, by the 
vileſt meaſures, the nation hath been loader: mals dif- 
grace, there ſeems to be nothing that can ſave it from 
8 diflolution 3 the fatal, the deſtined. period of its exiſ- 
- tence as a tate hath enproathid 3 the cup of its ini- 
quity is full; it will firit be a taunt and a proverb by 
its neighbours, and then theſe fame neighbours will 
probably invade and conquer it. Thus all the an- | 
cient empires of the world came to an end; Babylon, | 
Athens, Sparta, Rome herſelf, after all her conqueſts 
and worldly glory. We now keep a faſt-day, that 
this muy not for a long time be the cafe of Great | 
Britain; e e God of his eee _— grant, 0 
Ke. 8 | 
Having explained hs E 1 procegd to abe | 
| ſome remarks upon the alarming hiſtory it contains. 
And, in the firſt place, 'F remark, | 1. That a people 
Who have formerly been fi acceſsful i in war, are apt to 
be elated with a high opinion of their own wiſdom 
and ſtrength, and to deſpiſe the ſtrength of thoſe a- 
gainſt. whom they are next to carry on a war. The 
IIraelites had ſucceeded againſt two kings on the eaſt 
ſide Jordan; they had got Jericho without any other | 
labour but that of going ſtraight forward, and killing 
the inhabitants, after — city-wall had fallen. They 
tere fore ſay,” „Let not all the people go up and 
mite Ai; for they are but few.“ 755 28 exerciſe of 
war, ſoldiers 8 {kill in war; and, truſting to 
that ſkil} they ſometimes diſregard the Godiof battles; 
and, from a vain audaciouſneſs, they precipitately 
ruſh abroad into dangerous war, when equity and 
prudence might call upon them to ſtay at home, and 
ve in peace. Thus Rabſhakeh defies the living God, | 
And fpeaks of Sennacherib his maſter, as if he had 
= deen 9 hq 2 he 8 to the Jews, 
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altogether weak and deſpicable. Such language, 
mut * e N Lia in 


delivered Samaria out of my hand? Such too was 
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« leſt Hezekiah perſuade you, ſaying, The Lord will 
deliver us. Hath any of the gods of the nations de- 
livered his land out of the hand of the king of Aſſy- 
ria? Where are the gods of Hamath and Arphad? 
where are the gods of Sepharvaim? and have they 


the pride and the vain aſſurance of Pharaoli, that he 


would deſtroy the people of God when they were e- 


| ſcaping out of Egypt. The enemy ſaid, I will | 
purſue,” I will overtake, I will divide the ſpoil; my 


luſt ſhall be ſatisfied upon them, I will draw my ſword, 


my hand ſhall deſtroy them.“ And, in a ſpectal 


manner, this haughty expectation of ſukceſi operates 
ſtrongly, when thoſe, whom a proud nation hath van- 


quiſhed already, are reputed to have been braver than 


thoſe whom it afterwards intends to attack, The 
proud ſtyle of language, then, is, « Is not Calno as 


Carchemiſh ?: Shall I not, as I have done to Samaria, 


ſo do to Jeruſalem? And I may here obſerve, that 


ſuch too was the pride of many people, when the na- 


tion unfortunately entered into this laſting American 
war. The forces of Great Britain were thought in-. 

vincible; the ſtrength of the colonies was reputed as 
nothing; and their ſouls were repreſented as being 
altogether timid and daſtardly: And this was not on- 


ly the opinion and ſtyle among many of us at home, 


ho, being uninſtructed, have not had acceſs to be 


informed what a wonderful ſkill and courage in war 
quiet and peaceable people may attain after they have 
been rouſed and united by repeated provocations; 


and have, from dread of ſlavery, applied long, and 
with ardour, to get themſelves diſciplined and trained 


in all the exerciſes of war: Not only theſe among 
- ourſelves deſpiſed: the Coloniſts, but even ſome con- 


— 
- 
beit ; 
* — 


ſtituent members of the high council of the 
are ſaid to have publicly repreſented them as 
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à conſiderable degree of ignorance. It is at leaſt un- 
becoming; it may forebode ſomething very grievous. 
« Pride goeth before deſtruction, and a haughty ſpi- 
rit before a fall. Let not him that putteth on his 
armour. boaſt, as he that putteth it off.“ Boaſting 
ſhould be excluded, at leaſt in the beginning of a war. 
Alas | we have heard of boaſting, to which no ſuc- 
ceſs that the Britiſh. arms have hitherto met with 
doth, in any tolerable degree, correſpond.: I remark, 
2. That to have a high conceit of our own wiſdom 
and ſtrength, particularly in the affair of war, hath 
oftentimes been the cauſe of ſhameful diſappointment: 
and ruin. The inhabitants of At “ were but few, ſo 
there went up thither of the people about three thou- 
ſand, and they fled before the men of Ai.“ It is, IL 
think, probable, that, beſides the ſupernatural effect 
of the accurſed thing, the people from pride went up: 
to Ai, without a due regard to the order and diſci- 
pline of war. Henee they ſuddenly flee; | they are 
chaſed; they are ſmitten by the men of Ai; juſt as if, 
in modern times, a well diſciphned army ſhould, with 
two or three rounds of ammunition, venture to attack 
a number of incenſed country people, and ſoon find 
themſelves obliged to flee, and be diſgraceſully chaſe 
ed by an undiſciplined rabble whom they had deſpiſ- 
ed. Great 3s the diſappointment, and miſerable is the; 
diſgrace, that often ſprings from pride and ſelf- con- 
ceit. The inland, or the diſtant provinces of an em- 
pire, judging themſelves aggrieved, may petition for. 
_ a redreſs of the grievances which they think they 
ſuffer: Prudence will grant, that fuch petitions, it: 
decent, ſhould obtain a fair hearing, whether they be. 
| well-founded or not; becauſe, by a few. lenient ex- 
preſſions, the complaints may be removed; but, from 
a. contemptuous defiance of the petitioners, and a high 
opinion of our wiſdom and military force, ſuch peti- 


tions may be rejected; and, from aſperity of lan- 
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eelfatity; at leaſt prematurely, thrown into the flame. 
and expence of a dangerous war. It was from a high. 
opinion of his military ſtrength, that the ſon of Solo- 
mon loſt no fewer than ten provinces of his domi- 
nions; and from ſimilar cauſes ſimilar effects will 
ever be produced. It is from pride, that a ſtateſman, 
pong no ways renowned for {kill in the theory or 
practice of war, may venture to ſend to an offi-. 
— Io a diſtant quarter ſuch orders as cannot be ex- 
ecuted. If the officer attempts to execute them, he 
and his army will be in danger of being, like the I. 
raclites at Ai, chaſed back again, or ſmitten in the 
day of battle, or obliged to ſurrender their arms, and 
ſubmit to the diſgrace of being priſoners of war. 
The ſoldier who is proud is not cautious. „Pride 
was not made for man.“ To truſt to our wiſdom. 
and. power, is to throw off our dependence on God. 
« God hates the proud and arrogant. I am againſt. 
thee, O moſt proud.” In his holy providence, it of- 
happens; that the * lofty looks of man are hum- 
bled, and the haughtineſs of men is brought low.“ 
The boaſts of Sennacherib againſt God's people were 
vain, and without effect. Behold, ſaith the Lord, 
I will fend a blaſt upon him, and he ſhall hear a ru-. 
- mour, and return to his on land.“ I might here 
ſhow, that a high opinion of our own | wiſdom pro- 
duceth as dreadful effects in economy, and in moral 
conduct, as it doth in politics and in war. A vain 
perſon, from a proud opinion of his {kill and his good 
fortune, ventures to go deep in games of hazard, lof- 
eth his eſtate, and plungeth himſelf into beggary and 
diſgrace: A young man, truſting in his ability to re- 
liſt temptations, goeth out of his way, ſeeking oppor- 
tunities to go into the way of vice, when he ſhould 
liſten to the wife man's counſel: Avoid 1 it, paſs not 
by it, turn from it, and paſs away.” ““ The prudent. 
man foreſeeth the evil, and hideth himſelf, but the 
ſimple paſs on, and are puniſhed.” But 1 10. to. 
remark further, 
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ne-2d That 0 purloin or embezzle any part of the 


national revenue, is, in proportion, a natural cauſe of 


national weakneſs, diſappointment, and diſgrace. The 


diſgrace of the Iſraelites before Ai happened, becauſe 
God had “ made the camp of Ifrael a curſe;” and 
he did ſo, becauſe they had “ committed a treſpaſs 
in the accurſed thing.” But, in ordinary times, that 
is, when Heaven, doth not miraculouſly interpoſe, to 
purloin, to embezale, or miſapply the public money, 
muſt operate in the way of cauſe and effect; and 
ſometimes. part of the public money may be literally 
purloined or ſtolen, juſt as Achan ftole the ſhekels of 
_ filver and the golden wedge. It is, for aught I can 
ſee, miſapplied, when it is ſpent in foreign or unne- 
eeſſary wars, or in providing places, or penſions, or 
bribes, for any of the legiſlative body; and it can 


never be ſuppoſed that a wiſe people could give away 


— 


their money, but for the defence of the kingdom, and 


the maintenance of civil government; it cannot be 


_ ſuppoſed, that a ſenſible people could put their mo- 
ney into the hands of the firſt magiſtrate, to be em- 


ployed in a manner which tends directly to ſubvert 


the public . and to beggar and enſſave the body 
of the people; for, hen the revenue is miſapplied, 
new and heavier taxes muſt he impoſed to ſupply the 


exigencies of the ſtate; by theſe taxes, it. is evident, 


the kingdom muſt be weaketied: becauſe it is impo- 
1 8 

tion obtruded upon the world, namely, that the hea- 
vier the taxes are, the nation is the more rich and 


5 proſperous; becauſe, ſay they, by means of theſe 


taxes, there is a quick circulation of money. How- 


ever, this new-fangled-doctrine is Iike to go ill down; ; 


it is, indeed, ſo palpably abſurd, that,I-muſt ſuppoſe 
the underſtanding of. thoſe who elpouſe it to be blind - 


. folded, either by the expectation of receiving ſome 
+" - "art of theſe taxes, or by having already actually re- 
b ie or git blindth che. 
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There is, indeed, a new and ſtrange poſi- 
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eyes even C of the wiſe.” To miſapply the revenue 
impoveriſhes the nation; it alſo diſappoints the peo- 
ple of their juſt expectations, and brings diſgrace up- 

on the kingdom. In the firit Dutch war, equally un- 
righteous and impolitical, Charles II. demanded and 
obtained very great ſubſidies from parhament, pro- 
miſing that he would equip a ſtrong fleet, and per- 
form ſome action of wonderful proweſs againſt the 
Dutch; but he diſſipated all he had got; I need not 
ſay how; it was in the manner that that thoughtleſs 
and ſauntering monarch was in uſe to ſpend his trea- 
| ſure ; his ſhips of war were laid up; he made ſome 
_ diſtant propoſals of peace to the enemy; meantime 
de Ruyter, the Dutch admiral, came up the river 
Medway, -and, by the help of a ſtrong eaſt wind, 
broke the boom, the croſs chain, which, inſtead of a 
powerful fleet, was all the defence provided for Brt- 
tain and the ſhips in the harbour; he proceeded to 
Chatham, burnt three or four ſhips, and carried others _ 
off with him. Thus, by the embezzlement and miſ- 
application of the publie money, the Britiſh ſhore 
was, in a time of Har, left defenceleſs, the capital of 
the empire was alarmed, and, in the judgment of na- 
tives and of foreigners, the kingdom was expoſed to 
contempt and diſgrace. That to purloin or embezzle 
the public money impoveriſhes and diſgraces a nation, 
might be ſhown at large from hiſtory and fact. In 
proof of this point, J have mentioned but one inſtance, 
and that at the diſtance of a hundred years backward. 
I will mention no more, leſt I ſhould ſeem to come 
too near to what may have been done in our own days. 
Inn 8 1 „„ 
4. That when any part of the public revenue hath 
: been purloined or miſapplied, or when unexpected 
diſgraces in war have happened, it becomes the un- 
corrupted part of the legiſlative body to ſtrive that te 
„ gulp any be ices; ᷣ re ar 
If the morals of a nation are yet tolerably pure, an 
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Thief. is to be condemned; It was, indeed, eaſy to 
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attempt of this Tort will probably be ſucceſsful; where 
the people are already corrupted, to detect the guilty 
will always be difficult, and oftentimes impoſſible. 


It i is evident from the text, that all the army, the 
tion of Iſrael, are called, are held to be guilty 


in the treſpaſs of the accurſed thing, till it ſhall be 


found out who is in fact the guilty perſon. To make 
this diſcovery, Joſhua himſelf is deeply concerned, 
and all the people concur with him. Even after Achan 


had made his confeſſion, the meſſengers ran to his 


tent, they ſearched, they found, and came 


back with the Babyloniſh garment, the ſhekels of fil- 


25 _ the wedge of gold. That the detection 
ight appear complete, and the proof of Achan's 
calle clear and decifive, the accurſed thing is laid on 
me confpicuous place, in full view 4 

juſt as we bring ſtolen goods into court where the 


find out the guilty, when, by a divine and unerring 
lot, firſt the tribe was taken, then the family, then 
the houſehold, and then the individual of that houſe- 
hold. In this caſe; when the perſon taken by lot did 
alſo confeſs,” the proof was as certain and decifive-as 


if it had been ſupported by the greateſt number of 


unexceptionable witneſſes. But to diſcover the guil 
rſon now is commonly a matter of infinite dith- 


N culty. Win he who is fuſpected and accuſed of pur- 
loining confeſs that he hath done ſo ? In this cor- 
rupted age it is not likely; and if he be an old of- 


fender in that trade, it is almoſt certain he will deny 


; ſoutly, and even offer plauſible reafons to ſhow that 


he is innocent. The difficulty will ſeem to increaſe, 
if ever it ſhall happen hereafter, that four-fifths- of 


thoſe who alone can legally examine into the | guilt, 


have themſelves, in one way or other, fingered - rk 


part of the accurſed thing. In a corrupted: age, this 
matter 1s ſurely difficult, and it is tickliſn. I leave it 


_ AMY I Fes that any * whether a 
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e people, 
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ſſtateſman who gave the orders, or a general who tri- 


ed to execute theſe orders, is the moſt to blame that 


nothing was done to purpoſe, may be equally dif- 


cult in a time of general corruption. He that hath | 
the moſt powerful friends will obtain that the docu- 


ments which might militate againſt him may be ſup- 


preſſed. In one ſenſe, any ſuch inquiry may be ſtifled 
in the beginning, becauſe it. will turn out to nothing 
in the iſſue; and yet, even in the worſt times, ſuch. 
inquiries are not altogether uſeleſs, becauſe, from the 
dread of puniſhment, or a ſenſe of ſhame, they may 


be the means of reſtraining from the depths of vice 


thoſe, who are not yet thoroughly corrupted. | I re- 


g. That if a perſon hath purleined from the pub- 
lic, it is An evidence of ingenuous repentance, when 


he confeſſes his crime, and points out where all that 
he ſtole is hid, and may be recovered to the public. 


Achan's confeſſion; hath every mark of being peni- | 
_ tential and ſineere. „ Indeed I have ſinned againſt 


the Lord God of Iſrael, and thus and thus have I 
done.“ I ſaw, I coveted, I took, — they are hid in 
my tent. Here is confeſſion, repentance, and reſti- 
tution. I feel all the movements of compaſſion for 
this Iſraelitiſh offender, who, though his repentance 
was genuine, yet it behoved, that, for the public in- 


_ tereſt of the church and ſtate of Iſrael, he ould be 


put to death. I am led to think that his guilt was 
ſmall, compared with that of many great offenders in 
modern times, ſome of whom I might name. The 


ſincerity and frankneſs, of his confeſhon make me to 


think ſo; and I imagine, that, if an enlightened ſo- 


vereign, or an uncorrupted patriot, ſhould, in the 


mild language of the Hebrew general, addreſs him- 
ſelf to any half- detected offender in a civil or a mili- 
tary department: * My ſon, give, I pray thee, glory 
to the God of Iſrael, and make confeſhon td. him; 
and tell me now what tliou haſt done, hide it not 

. : : F A te 2 K | : 1 pe ea” ho | 
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From me?” I i imagine/ I fay, that few would Wale a 
clean breaſt, or anſwer with a candour ſimilar to that 
of Achan, Would a treaſurer, deeply guilty, an un- 
der. treaſurer, or teller in exchequer, ſay, I beheld the 
gold as it lay ſparkling upon the table; T was ſtruck 
with its beauty; I coveted it; I took it; it is hid in 
.-my houſe; I have bought land with it; or it is ſe- 
{cured for me in a foreign bank. —Or would a gene- 
ral make anſwer, 1 might have got myſelf informed 
about the motions of the enemy before they fell up- 
on my army in the night-time; but I liked to ſave 
for myſelf as much of the gold as I could, and had 
not ſpies enough to bring me proper intelligence. 
Or, indeed I have ſinned; I was in force to attack 
the enemy in their trenches, and diſperſe their army; 
but, liking the honour and emoluments of my office, 
I 'was afraid the war might end too ſoon, whereby I 
would ſink to the rank I had held before I got the 
command of the army.—Or another; it is true, I be- 
> _ Herve the revolted provinces, where 4 was ſtationed, 
mamight have ſubmitted to the elemency of my royal q 
maſter; but I kept faſt hold of the gold wherewithal 
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| - I ſhould have clothed and fed my men: I faw my 
'  Joldiers hungry and naked, and, inſtead bf leading 
them to ſupport my brother general, ho about that 
* time was made priſoner, I let them looſe to pillage - . 
the houſes, and drive away the cattle of the #55 |; 
peaſants; if any of theſe peaſants-pretended to de- 
fend or hide their effects, or to convey their cattle 
bdo0dut of my way, I fr called them thieves, next fel! 
Apon them with the ſword, and then fet fire to their | | 


— — — : ene Gre 


villages, and burnt them to the ground. — r if, by ' 'IF 
| the rueful effect of his violent and fooliſh neeufares, if Bf 
2 ſtateſman is forced to acknowledge part of his guilt, 
Will he, like Achan, make a n confeſſion? 

will he make that confeſſion frankly, whilſt it may 
be available to remove the public curſe? Leu may, 
"Oe" me 01 . 1 9 8880 25 8 violent 
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laws; 'F £ defended them for many years I ſee they 
| ought to be repealed; I was wrong in urging the 


taxation; I kindled the flames of a war, bloody, ru- 
inous, and diſgraceful; I am, now to offer a conceſ-- 


ſion, which I think better than to continue the war 


for three or four years longer. To fay all this, is n 
doubt humiliating; and yet I preſume it is confeſs- 
ing by far too little, to make the world believe, that 


his repentance is as ſincere as was that of Achan- 
Few ſtateſmen, in theſe dregs of time, make any ſuch- - 
confeſſion; though it is to be feared there is a varie- 


ty of ſtriking materials, from which very ample con- 
feſſions of that ſort might be formed. In modern 


times, fe great offenders are detected, fewer incline L 
te make; any confeſſion, and fewer {till to make reſti- 


tution. But if the wife or the daughter of a new- 


made man appears at a birth-day, or a court-ball, 


dreſſed in a goodly Baby loniſi garment, worth man 
ſhekels of ſilver and wedges of gold, adorned 3 * 
jewels equal in value to half the revenue of a little 
kingdom; this, this hath. ſometimes given ground to 
conjecture, that the huſband or father had ſeen, had 
coveted, had put forth his hand, and committed a 
&« treſpaſs in the accurſed-thing.” I remark farther, 
6. That neither high rank nor opulence qught to 


en egregious .cruminals from condign puniſhment. 
Achan was a perſon of very high rank; he was the 
fon of Zerah, who was at; leaſt the ſecond prince of 
_ the tribe of Judah, the moſt honourable of all the 
twelve. Nor is his coveting the gold and ſilver any 


proof that he was poor; it is rather a preſumption 
has he was rich. In all ages, they were the rich 
who were the moſt covetous as well as the moſt op- 
prethye. | Do not rich men oppreſs you? was a 
queſtion put above ſeventeen hundred years ago by a 
man inſpired; and the ſame queſtion would be an- 


| fwered in the ſame manner it was then, were it put 


ee we live in. But neither Achat ran 
r 


I, 
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his opulence afforded him any 


trial, and as public a puniſhment. There is not ſo 
much as one perſon who opens his mouth to 


for him. Matters go quite differently now. If * 
Britiſh Achan is half-detected, (whieh- indeed will 


rarely happen) his friends, as ouilty perhaps as him 


ſelf, will plead ftron; y ur his behalf. He is of no- 


ble extraction, will they ſay; his family was always 


loyal; himſelf hath long been a faithful ſervant to 
the crown. Hf it is foreſeen, that, if a fair inquiry is 
allowed to proceed, a great proportion of the accurſ- 
ed thing, that is, of the public monies, will be found 


in his hand, they will obtain a mandate from the ſo- 
vereign, to ſtop all further inquiry till the ro I plea- 
ſure is known, which perhaps may never happen; 


and ſo the great defaulter keeps, and is allowed to 


keep, all that he had purloined. Thus it commonly 


fares with our Achans of rank and opulence : But if- 
under heavy taxes, and- 


_ dreadfully oppreſſed by a ſcrewed rent; or if a work- 


2 poor cottager, groan 


man, living under the dreadful expectation of new 
corn- bills, Reals a beggarly theep to keep in the lives. 
family; then, then the ſpirit of our 
judges and lawyers, like the ſpirit of a pack of dogs 
when a timid hare is ſtarted, is all up at once; the 
law is armed with rigour againſt this poor thief ; the 
edge of it is ſharpened, is levelled againſt the neck of 
this friendleſs, this contemptible offender. But Llike 
not to ſay more about the different manner in which. 
reat and poor offenders are treated; it is certainly 


ſhameful, and deeply to be lamented. I further re- 


Bs mark, fon the text before me, | 
80 That when a warlike nation is leſs fyccefebul i in 
War, and appears to be weaker than it was formerly, 5 
there is cauſe to fear that the neighbouring nations 
may combine to invade and conquer it. Joſhua is in 
great fear upon this head: O Lord God, what ſhall 

g "yy when reel turneth their _ before WR | 


ſereen againſt a public- 
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the land, ſhall hear of it, and ſhall environ us round, 


and cut off our name from the earth.“ It was from 
fear that the neighbouring nations ſhould combine to 


ruin him, that Joſhua rent his clothes, and expoſtu- 
lated with God: « Wherefore haſt thou at all brought 
this people over Jordan? would to God we had been 


content to dwell on the other ſide Jordan.“ Jox pax, 


it excited as much fear, at that time, to croſs the rĩi- 
ver Jordan, as it doth now to eroſs the Atlantic os 


cean. Would to God, ſays Joſhua; we had been con- 


tent to dwell on the other ſide of this river, this ſea, 
this bed of water, rather than be affronted by our be- 
ing defeated and chaſed by the few inhabitants of ſo 
contemptible a town; and, by loſing our character 


of being a military people, expoſe ourſelves to the 
danger of being cut off by a combination of the 
neighbouring kings. It muit, indeed, feem ſomewhat” 


ſtrange, that kingdoms ſhould combine to conquer a 
kingdom that is become weak already, either by the 
operation of natural cauſes, or by its own fooliſhi pro- 
jects; ſhould they not rather aſſiſt it to emerge again 
from its weakneſs ? But if that kingdom hath” for- 
merly been dreadful to thoſe combined powers, they 
may be led to the conqueſt of it, from a-ſenſe of na- 


tional honour and of national — I know'it is 


maintained by ſome, that both the individuals and the 
ſocieties of men are miſchievous to their neighbours, 


juſt in proportion as they have power to be miſchiev- 


ous. I would fain hope that this is not the cafe 
and, happily for the honour of human nature, Pre 


collect one inſtance to the contrary: The Athenians! - 
and Spartans were for ſeveral ages rivals in power 5 


and yet, when the former ſaw the Spartans Hkely to- 


be altogether ruined, they haſtened to their aſfiſtance 


that the ſeveral tribes of the Canaanites would unte 


againſt him; They had heard that the Iſraclites wens 
„„ K 3 5 
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inhabitants of a pitiful town, upon which, humanly: 
ſpeaking, they were making an unprovoked attack, 
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wen out to be invincible ; they now ſaw that the» 


were able to overcome them; was it not, natural to 
expect that all the provinces in Canaan would, with 
2 combined force, fall upon theſe invaders, and drive 


them back again to the other fide Jordan? But, in 


modern times, a nation that has ſunk in its warlike 


reputation is never in ſo much danger of being con- 


quered by the neighbouring ſtates, as when ſome of 


theſe ſtates are its xivals in manufactures and in com- 


merce. Here is a rational motive; by ruining that: 


nation, they promote their own intereſt; This, I fear, 


is the caſe of Great Britain. Our warlike character 
is ſunk or loſt, and a rival kingdom may avail itſelf, 
of that loſs. In this American war, indeed, we have 
conquered-ſeveral iflands, one or two-open American, 


towns, and two or three provincial- forts: But we 


have loſt abundance of brave men, many millions of 


treaſure, and, which is more than all, we have loſt. 


our character of bravery. in war; and the more ſo, 
as We gave out at firſt, that the people we were go-. 


ing to fight againſt were altogether cowardly and 


contemptible. In the beginning of every campaign, 


we have boaſted that the war would be finiſhed: that 


year; and yet whether we be abler to conquer Ame- 
rica now than when we raſlily began the war, is a. 


point I do not know, nor, if I knew it, would it be- 


come me, on one ſuppoſition, to ſpeak it out. We 
have often heard of neu manœuyres that would pro- 
duce ſome wonderful effects, and ſtrokes have been 


_ tireatened that would aſtoniſh all Europe; but hi- 


therto, during the many years of this expenſive, tire- 
ſome, and inglorious war, not a ſingle gallant or 


ſplendid action hath been performed, either by our 
army or our fleet. Indeed, almoſt as little in that 
ſtyle hath been done by the coloniſts; but the won- 
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together aſide, and ſubſtitutes ſomething 
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was or could well be expected. The two contend- 
ing parties have looked angry, and have done little; 
is it to be Hoped that they may yet ag re? 
In my juvenile years, I remember to have ſeen two 
rich but angry citizens run furiouſly to meet each o- 
ther on the public: ſtreet; an uncommon ſierceneſs 
ſparkled in their eyes; I trembled, for I dreaded there 
would be bloodſhed; each of them had a ſwitch, with _ 
which he aimed to ſtrike, but ſtill kept back his hand; 
each of them ſwore bloodily that he would inſtantly 


wound, and kill, and maſſacre his opponent, till a 


gentleman, a friend to both, came paſt, Who, calling 
upon them to agree, told them, that a perſon, whom . 
he named, was coming up, who had abundant ſtrength, 


and alſo a violent inclination to maul each of them to 


purpoſe, or, as he expreſſed it, to pay them both well ;.. 
upon which the two angry combatants retired. peace» 


ably. And is it not poſſible that there may be one 


kingdom in Europe, France for inſtance, which, after 
Britain and the Colonies ſhall not only have looked 
angrily, but alſo weakened one another, ſhall have 
ſtrength and alſo inelination to conquer them both 2 
God grant that the parent and the children may ſoon 


return to live in friendſhip and peace; and that the 
ambitious deſigns of France againſt Britain and the 


Colonies. may be for ever diſappointed! Evil, great 


worldly evil, hath overtaken us; it will be our own. 
fault, if, by God's grace, and our ſincere repentance, 
that evil do not turn out to our:greateſt, our ſpiritual 


| + and eter nal good, #1 remark next, BDS 


8. That it is oftentimes advantageous to an indivi- 


dual, or to a ſociety, to meet with checks in the midſt 


of proſperity. | When a nation is marred of ſucceſs 
in its enterpriſes, the patriotic ſtateſman is ſet a-think- 


ing, and if the plan of war he hath hitherto purſued 
appear to have been erroneous, he correct its imper- 


fections, or, like Cæſar at Dyrrachium, he lays it al- 
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858 thee 2 his the religious com- 
er! like Joſhua, exhibits to the army a proper 


of ferious devotion, calls upon the ſoldiers to 
purify chemtewes, and ſtrives. to inſtil into them a 


the Iſraelites ſucceeded in their firſt attempt againſt 
Ai, Achan might have thought there was no matter 


whether one regarded a divine command or not; their 
defeat tended to eonvince all the army that there are 
ſome bad and impious practices which will be attend- 


ed with diſappointment and diſgrace. And with re- 


ſpect to individuals, there are very few who can bear 


wich an uninterrupted courſe of proſperity; adverſity 


on things moral, heavenly, and divine. We may fail 
of ſueceſs in the firſt; in the other, which are infi- 
nitely more valuable, if it is not by our own fault, 
we ean never fail. Temptations to vice throng, a- 
round us-thicker than motives to virtue; and, in the 
time of proſperity, we are off our guard. Happy had 


it been for many a perſon, had he by adverſity been 


early rouſed to ſolemn tliought, checked in the career 


of his folly,” and — from going to an exceſs 


in riot. So evident is it, that to meet with checks, 


in the midſt of ſucceſs, may be uſeful to individuals 


and to focieties. I now remark, in the laſt place, 


. That when a people, accuſtomed to be vicor- 
inſt a weak ene 


my, they ought to be ſenſible of their own weakneſs, 

and kumble themſelves before God. Succeſs in war 
is from God but the proper means are to be uſed. 
7 And it need be che leſs wondered at, that in one war 

2 ᷑Hation hath been ſucceſsful, and in andther; though 


bus, are difappointed of ſucceſs aga 


Teſs formidable, and its ſtrengeh nearly as before, it is 


miſerably baffled and affronted: In the firſt, che plans 
oe th 0 — aid, WEWE ſprings of ation ſet a- 


the Ape and cor - 


it of religion, of ſubordination and order. Had 


calls off the mind from worldly affairs, and fixeth it 


Ft 
n TT 

ful combined kingdoms to tremble ; Who had ſaga- 
city to chooſe a Wolfe and a Hawke to execute his 
plans, and under whoſe animated adminiſtration no 
officer dared to protract the war, that he might the 


longer enjoy the emoluments and honour of command: 
In the other war, the nation may have been leſs for- 


tunate, both with reſpeCt to plan and to execution; 


Be that as it pris when a martial people have failed 
of ſucceſs againſt' a weak enemy, it becomes them to 


be ſenſible of their own weakneſs, and to humble. 


_ themſelves before God. Joſhua, by His devotion 3. 


Joſhua and the elders, by their humble poſture, ſhow 
that they are ſenſible of their weakneſs. They come 
to God to receive aſſiſtance and direction from him; 
and God in mercy tells them how the curſe was to 


be removed from the camp. And may it not be hop= . 
ed, that, if all ranks be humbled and repent, God will 


in his providence difcover to our moſt: gracious king, 
and to his ſorrowful, confounded, and penitent mi- 
niſters, how this war is to be ſucceſsfully puſhed, or 


finiſhed in ſuch a manner as ſhall be moſt for the ad- 
vantage of Britain and of the Colonies alſo ? On this 
faſt-day we are called upon to ſend up our fervent 


prayers to Almighty God, - that a ſpeedy and com- 
fortable end may be put to this irkſome and ruinous 
American war. And who is he that doth not wiſh. _ 
and pray for fo deſirable an event? But all our peti- - 


tions for worldly things, even for ſucceſs and victory 


"# 


to our armies, are ſtill to be offered up in ſubmiſſion 
to the will of God. Will we dictate to infinite. wiſ- 


dom? will we wreſt the ſceptre of government out 


of God's hand? All that is yet done may, by pru- 
dence and a ſeaſonable departure from violent and 


coercive meaſures, ſpon Hue in reconcilement and 


peace, But what is yet to happen in this great con- 


teſt, God only knows: His counſel ſhall ſtand; and 


he will do all his pleaſure.” We muſt refignedly 


— 
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othing. For, are we ſure that an acceſſion * power 
to the cron and miniſtry of Britain will tend to pro- 


long. the liberty of the ſubject? Are we ſure that ſuch 


acceſſion will not produce an effect ſimilar to that 


Th the wealth of Flanders, and the gold of Mex- 


ico and Peru, had upon the liberty of Caſtile and 
Aragon, hen that wealth and gold came into the 


8 of Charles V. and his ſon? Do we pray for a 
greater influx of riches. into this country? But what 
good effect hath the ſucceſsful trade and commerce, 


laid; open. to us by the Union, produced upon the vir- 
tue or happineſs of the bulk of our people? Have 
nat a few only been enriched, and the veſt been borne 

and oppreſſed? Have not moſf of theſe enrich- 
ed few grown proud, irreligious, ſelfiſh, cloſe- handed, 
and oppreſſiwe ? Have not the multitude been tram- 
pled upon, been ſqueezed by a few rapacious maſters, 
and rendered more miſerable than ever? - The con- 
queſt, of America is indeed. a grand object, and we 
Feen faſt and td pray for it; but we 


_ pray for many things which arè very hurtful to us 


when we get them; and we are very far from being 
late 8. God will ere ua ſucceed in 1 great 
Conte 1 2-45 7 5 17 4 a 2 


e he bead chat) great ftatchmany, whoy: it is 


8 4 was no ways haſty; to ſpill the blood of our in- 


| veterate enemies on the, plains of Minden, but was 
well enough diſpoſed, ta purſue coercive. and fangui- 


meaſuies againſt, our revalted brethren in Ame- 


9 did not long 280 declare in parliament, that he 
at length ſaw that Great Britain could not conquer 


America; and that if ſhe; could, that eonqueſt would 


not be for the intereſt of Britain. It is evident, that 


at America is conquered at all, it muſt he done either 
By perſuaſion or by force, or by a mixture of both: 


By 3 —— 1 REI — 
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EET over-awed by the Britiſh armies and fleets, 
and then allured by gentle offers, they may be, I am 


ure they ought to be, reconciled to the parent-coun- 
try. To conquer in either of theſe ways would, I 


think, be for the preſent intereſt of Britain. But if 
by conqueſt the noble lord meant mere force, I am 
not ſure but we ſhall be obliged to accede to his opi- 
nion. Mere force may imply a complete extermina- 
tion; and how this could tend to the intereſt of Bri- 


tain, I cannot for my life perceive. The Jews, it is 
true, did completely exterminate the Canaanites, but 


they were ready themſelves, to the number of two 
millions, to occupy that narrow vacant oountry. Will 
the Britons, to a man, emigratè to America, and leave 
this fair ifland a deſart? If we extirpate the Ameri» 
cans, will not ſo fine a country be again inhabited? 
and may not God in his providence have permitted 
the many imprudent ſteps that have been taken, for 
gather: . paſt, that he might exhibit and hold up 
that great continent to the view of all the world, and 
to aggrandiſe a riſing empire, which the ſcbemes of 
ſhort-ſighted men pretend to cruſh and annihilate? 
Will we people that wide country from Aſia, and 
from Europe, that is, from Ruſſia and from Germa- 
ny, or other countries where the poor inhabitants are 
oppreſſed? Are we ſure that theſe ſuppoſed new in- 


Hhabitants of America will not imbibe the natural prin- 


ciples of liberty and independence, on account of ; 


which principles we now fight againſt the preſent in- 
_ habitants? Will we prevent this eee 
(if we have wealth to keep a great army there); it is 


evident, that, with an army over their heads, a colo-— 
ny will never thrive, or be of any uſe to the parent- 
country; it will quickly decline, and come to * 


thing, juſt as a bloſſom is blaſted by a keen froſt, 
nmipped in the bud by a withering north wind. Bot 
hy do I try to ſpeeulate in this manner? God hath - 
it e ee of Brito" and _ 


__ 
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Americans from the love of war, and to cement them 

in the bands of friendſhip, though commonly this is 
done ſlowly, by rational motives, and by: a hong courſe | 
of mutual good uſage. —_ 

The conteſt about America is momentous: Wieain 
aims to hold in due and perpetual ſubjection the nu- 
merous and faſt-multiplying inhabitants of a diſtant 
and extenſive continent, twenty times larger than her 
own European territories. The object in view is cer- 
tainly great; craps: there never was an aim equal 
to it in the hiſtory of mankind ; and yet, from too 
enuckkeerneſs:to ſacceed-in this aim, it is poſſible 
we may not only weaken, but even ruin our native 
country; and this, I think, map, in ſome degree, be 
decaſioned by theſe amazing levies that are now car- 
ried on; by which our manufactures, and agriculture 
itſelf, muſt greatly ſuffer. - We have by far too few 
Working people already; of this the king's ſervants 
in Scotland are ſo well apprized, that, not ſeven years 
ago, one of them applied to the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, infiſting that they would give orders to the 
cuſtom-houſe officers to ſtop all emigration. He even 
publicly declared, that if any of the poor farmers left 
their houſes, and ſhould travel towards the port, to 
embark for America, he would array the fencible men 
of the county, and drive them back to their dreary 
abodes. A quite different ſyſtem hath of late, and, 
all at once, been greedily embraced ; and, in this 
northern part of the iſland, it is keenly purſued ; pur- 
Tued at an expence that is enormous, and almoſt in- 
credible z nobles, gentlemen, cities, boroughs, towns, 
and villages, are all a- ſtir, all buſy at levying nume- 

rous double regiments to be ſent to America. Never 
Was one: fiftieth part of ſuch keenneſs own againſt 
the French, in any of the attempts they made to con- 
_ quer us, and bring us under popery and arbitrary 
power. There may be wiſdom: in che keen puſhing 
ob theſe mts ou it is not eaſy * an _—_— un- 
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Aerſtanding to diſcover it. It brings on depopula- 
tion at once. 1 bo „ FL 8 2 "F2 F: Ls 
- I ſpoke of former attempts of France againſt Bri- 
tain. It is juſt now ſtrongly reported, that anew 
war is ſoon to be faiſed againſt us by that powerful 
kingdom. Is it not proper, that Britain and America 3 
ſhould both chooſe to be juſt as they were during the 
| laſt French war, when, being united in affection ane 
rin arms, they were a match, and more than a match, 
to the united powers of France and Spain? Ought 
not the parent-cauntry and the Colonies to enter into N 
a ſtrict and friendly union of any kind whatſoever,  _ 
rather than that either or both ſhould lie at the mer- | 
oy, or be brought under the dominion of that power- 
ful and perfidious people? Would not the Americans 
flourith more and more, being enriched by the Britiſh 
trade, and powerfully protected by the Britiſh nayy ? 
And ſhould'they not paſs over a few cauſes, perhaps » 
juſt cauſes, of complaint, and flee to defend a-parent, I 
againſt whom a violent, and perhaps mortal blow is 
aimed by a determined enemy? And would it not be 
noble in Britons, to be even the firſt to depart from | 
ſtrife, and enter again into friendſhip with theſe Co 
lonies, againſt whom they now prepare to fight with 
greater numbers than ever? God knows with what 
F | ſucceſss. : e 26 co a 5 
F 1 ee ee of the difcourſe. Let us all, 
agreeably to the pious deſign of this day, repent of 
our ſins, and pray to eee 1 the Bri- 
tiſh empire, and all its parts, from ruin. Spare, 0 
Lord, thy people; give not thine inheritance to re- 
S proach,” “ Let us ſend up our prayers: and ſuppli- 
cations to the Divine Majeſty, for averting thoſe hea- 
guy judgments which our manifold fins and provoca- 
BW tions have moſt juſtly deſerved. Let us pray, that 
God may inſpire our king and his counſellors with _ 
F that wiſdom which is from above; that he may give 
ucceſs to the humane meaus ved, or to be uſed, by 
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| - Jefend-itlelf againſt a French: War. 


which * . war may. * e to an end, 
without any further. ſhedding of Chriſtian and Kind- 
_ blood; that the Americans may throw aſidte the 
pons ak hoſtility, and, embracing fair and equita- 
offers of liberty 1 peace, be cemented into a 

Ne ang and. laſting. friendſhip: with Great. Britain; 
then ſhall all “ the 2 loyal ſubjects in the. Ame- 
krican provinces jou ag Kranz e 8 
and arbit 


1 yoke! en gd enemies „ 
nnn, ẽ · . bag Rift 
My friends ICis * from e e 
ſpeak, intelligence openl — — 
the Houſe of Commons, by — members of that 
-Houſe : Hereby we have informed, that this 
kingdom is 9255 be invaded by France, or obliged | 
of our fleet and of our army is. now: 8 9 =_ 
in the war againſt the American colonies. As ſubC- 
jects of this anciently. ree ſtate, muſt we not with WM 
and pray that the kingdom of Great Britain may be i 
N i: and free, defended, as it hath hitherto Ml 


been, by the Lord Jehovah, in whom js everlaſting 


ſlrength ? But, in our private and perſonal capacity, 
as rational and accountable creatures, we are toſtrive, 
dähat, by faith. and holineſs, we. maybe members of 
__ God's kingdom, his kingdom 5 his: king- 
dom of glory. Every man wiſhes for the proſperity 
nad temporal greatneſs of his countr ry 3 to what-con- 
ſolation will the greateſt degree of 5 roſperity af- 
ford to any man, at the aweful hour Feast, K he 


be an ungodly, a debauched, a. hard- hearted, and 


7s fraudulentiperion.? The kingdom oſ this world ſtrive, 


Alas to conquer each other. Let every ene of us 


rive to conquer himſelf, his appetites, his paſſions, 
his ſinful inclinations: He that overcometh; himſelf, 
"I" — . and. he that ruleth his 
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ſPirit, is better than he who taketh a city.“ If, bx 
faith in Chriſt, we have got this victory over ur 
ſelves, We will, when, the nation is in the tumult oo 
2 foreign war, enjoy at home ſerenity and peace, the _ 
peace of God, Which paſſeth all underſtanding; a2 
peace of which we cannot be bereaved, even whilſt 
we eagerly defire to enjoy a national peace alſo- 
My brethren, unlefs it be by repentance and bỹxe 
prayer, (and the prayer of the righteous availeth much) 
po can do little to bring this war to an end; but 
you have the conſolation to think, that you did no- 
thing to give it a beginning; none of you were of a 
revolting; ſpirit ; none of you did, from love of domi- 
nation, boaſt of the bravery. of the Britiſh; and the 
cowafdice of the Americans; you gave no ſiery coun- 
ſiels to the miiiiſtry, nor offered. any violent, but en- 
ſnaring: addreſſes to the throne, promiſing to ſpend 
dur lives and fortunes in this war: Fatal ſteps, fal- 
Alacious promiſes i by which Britain and Anitrica were 
ſet together by the ears, and drawn into that flame 
in which they have burned: for ſo long a time; you 
have nöt taken of the c accurſed thing, nor pilfered 
any of the public revenue, nor taken any bribe to 
blind your eyes; you did not plunder the houſes, or 
it and drive away the cattle of the innocent; ou 
did not, on the theatre of action, embroil affairs ſtill 
more chan they were; nor did you, by your timidity 
odr folly, diſgrace your country: You can, with a ſafe by 
| confrcience, ſay, what ſome ſtateſmen and ſoldiers. - * 
dare not ay,” Whoſe ox have I taken? or whoſe. 
:;gaſs have I taken ? or whom have I'defrauded ? whom m 
have IL oppreſſed? or of whoſe hand have I received 
ay bribe? Here I am, witneſs againſt me, and I will - 
reſtore it you. Tou are innocent of this ill-project- A ; 
ed and ill conducted war; your conſeience doth not 
| challenge you for the heavy ſums that have been uſe- 
 kdefvly ſpent; the blood of many thouſands that hath 
been ſhed; che wretchedneſs of many women who 
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have been left widows, and of many children; v ofe- 
|. fathers have been mangle, or drowned, or Wirten, 
or ſlain with the ſword. —To form a ſcheme. by which 
. one innocent man is to be killed, is. ar atrocious 
erime; to form precipitantly, and from baſe paſſions, 
and narrow views, a ſcheme by Which many thous 
ſands will be puſhed into eternity, muſb be à dead 
weight upon the conſciences of thoſe wha formed it, 
when they awake, and begin to be ſenſible of their 
uilt; and if they are at all ſenſible of what they 
ave done, it is a wonder they are not forced, from 
a ſenſe of ſhame, to hide their heads from the public 
view: Their caſe is certain deplorable, till they res. 
pent, and confeſs each of them, like Achan: 4 In 
deed I have ſinned againſt the Lord God of Iſrael, 
and thus and thus have I done; for thiere is: a judg-· 
ment to come, when thoſe who have drenched the 
nations in blood, who have robbed the fatherleſs, and. 
__ carried off the ſpoils. of the widow, ſhall ſtand trem. 
_ bling before the tribunal of Chriſt, condemning them-. 
ſelves, and anticipating the ſentence that is to be paſt 
againſt e bas my friends, When you ſhall ſee 
the ſign of the Son of Man coming in the clouds with 
2 wer and great lory, Ii up our heads, or ur 
. n NE os: Tod hearts are parked 
by faith; you haue not robhed, nor ſtolen, nor op- 
preſſed; nay, you have relieved the poor, when the 
rich, who ſhould have done ſo, ſhut their eyes at ſight 
of woe, and paſſed by on the other fide. Though 
outward things thould not iſſue according to Four ex- 
pectation and wiſh, you have learned reſignation to 1 
_ - the will of God, beckuſe u know the Judge of all 7 
tthe earth will do right. "Ii ane word, though the | 
- _ worſt ſhould e if, whilſt our coaſt i is but poor-. q 


| ly defended, becauſe great part of our army and ficets 
are employed i in another war, an army of French 
piſts ſhould make good their landing on this kingdom, | 
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who would have been diſtreſſed to take the field a- 

gainſt your poor American brethren, will, if called 
8pon, appear with courage, and in manly armour, 

againſt the enemies of the ancient N and religion 

of Britain. What though ſome of you ſfould fall in 

ſo glorious a cauſe! your peace with God is, I hope, 

already made; your memory* will be renowned to 

lateſt poſterity, along with theſe other ſaints of God, 

who © waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens were flair with the edge of the 

ſword, not accepting deliverance, that they might ob- 

tain a better reſurrection. Come, you will lay, come, 

let us play the man for our people, and the cities of | 
our God, and the Lord do what ſeemeth him Sead. 

Nel MY 8 
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SERMON V 
RO WHENCE COME WARS? 4 2 
| Preached in the darch of Comm Public, bag, g. 
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| | Hm 1 . come 
bey not hence, even of your lufts that car in your members ? 
5 Te luſt, and have not : ye hill; and'defire-ty have, and can- 
Gs not obtain: ye fight and war, yet ye have not, becauſe ye 
ofe not. Te aſt, and receive. not, Rauf ye af 8 has. 

ye may conſume it ao . Infis... 


Jangs'i iv. I. 2. 3 


wn is ſo hideous 5 de cable, that when any 

ſerious perſon ſees or hears of its exiſtence and , 
its operations, he finds it natural to inquire into its 
origin, and to put to. himſelf, and to the contending - 
parties, if he hath acceſs to them, ſuch a queſtion as . 
ou have in the text, From whence come wars - Grey 
From whence come wars and fightings among you ? - 
And, upon a flight inquiry, he is ſatisfied, that fo foul 
and ruinous a thing muſt be derived from ſome very 
polluted ſource : Come they not,” come not wars 
LONG! even. from Your luſts * war in your mem 
bers! 

There are 9 ſorts of contention, cath of which 
may be called a war. If a man is vicious, or but half 
virtuous, there is often a war within his boſom ; his 
appetites and unruly deſires ſtrive againſt his reaſon. : 
It one who hath not yet learned virtue, will, in an 
hour of thoughtfulneſs, look to what is cranſaQting | 
| within him, he may perceive tumult, fighting, con- 
| _ fuſion; one inſatiable luſt is ſometimes engaged a- 
[ 3 another; bis REO for Os, againſt his. 
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des at times each of them fights/ againſt-confeil. 


ence, that deputy of God in the ſoul; and too often 


with a fatal ſucceſs : He may be ſenſible of their keen - 

neſs, their onfet, and the victory they obtain on that 

interior field; ne ma even feel the wounds they have 

given, and obſerve the ſears that Femail... os ane 
luſts war againſt the ſoul.” “, 


In private life; after ſociety hath taken plate; when. | 
the more powerful ſeizes on the property, afſaults the 


perſon, or invades the life of his weaker ' neighbour, 
then there is a broil, a contention, a private war in 
the neighbourhood 3 and then a foundation is laid for 
an action at law: This too is a ſort of war, and; like 
other wars, it exhauſts, it gives pain, and the iſſue of 


it is yncertain. 'The poor. injured perſon feels great 
pain, whilſt he is in anxiety about a deciſion, on Thick — 


perhaps his very fubſiſtence doth depend. And be 


he ever ſo grievouſſy and palpably injured, he cannot 
be ſure of meeting with redreſs, eſpecially if he is. 
very poor ur in very low life. Society is corrupted, 


k 


and eourts of juſtice are corrupted in "proportion. = 


The weak is borne down and diſappointed, er, if in 


the iſſue he gains ee yet, by the great expence 


and protracting of the cauſe 5 perhaps for many years, 
t 


he would not Fibre: been lia 
never moved for any redreſs at all. 


Great and wonderful is the inithencs 6f hs: opu- 55 


ek; e a loſer "_ Hs ; 


lent upon-their neighbours in common life; as great 
is their influence upon the judges in our law-courts. 


| Let me therefore by the way hint at an important ad- 
vice, and J ſineerely wiſh'that there may be few ort 


none of you who ſhall ever have any need of it. Thou 
haſt been injured thy friends are ſenſible that the. 
injury is glaring and deep thou art provoked - th 
ſpirits are high thy hopes are Tanguint- tes 
eſt it a ſure point that thou will eaſily obtain 
redes Same bepe ] Alas Ve thou art t66- 
2 Prove * leg ou an oo 
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_ little known. thou haſt no member of the court to 
puſh forward thy cauſe. If thou contendeſt with 
ſome great perſon, thou mayſt lay thy account before- 
hand that reſpect will be own to the man with the 
gold ring and the gay clothing, the man who hath 
riches, who hath lberality. oe ſoul to furniſh out a 
-  . copious and ſplendid entertainment to the judges ; 
Believe me, and for once follow my advice; adven- 
ture not an a proceſs which will certainly be expen- 
five, which in all probability will Be tedious, and 
however clear thou mayſt think it, its iſſue is extreme- 
ly doubtful: Thou will be borne down and diſap- 
inted; or, fuppoſe that by ſome odd and favoura- 
$ chance thou ſhouldſt ſucceed, yet it is fifty to one 
that, upon the Whole, thou will be a loſer. Check 
that luſt which ſtimulates thee ta take the field in this 
ſort: of war; leave off the cantention before it be 
meddled with; agree with thine adverſary by the way, | 
rather than embark in a contention that will be. ex= 
penſive and tedious, and the iſſue. of it ꝓrecarious; 
ſoothe thine adverſary, accept of his terms, or ſubmit 
the difference to the firſt ſtranger thou meeteſt with; 
if he be a man of ſenſe and common haneſty, the leſs 
knowledge he hath ot our. law, his decifion will * 5 
bably be the more conſiſtent with material juſtice. K 
proceſs at law, in moſt. of our courts, is like trying. 
one's foxtune at a ſtate-lottery; a wiſe. man who hath - 
 _ one wil mall Hardly aper ne ia, make. a ſe- 
co nd. TTY 
4 Ape lende the bert, h Fi © though, in 
this diſcourſe, I ſhould confine myſelf. to that inte- 
rior wars that torture which an unrenewed man feels, 
Which, even when his luſts are kept from burſting 
out in flagrant acts of intemperance, injuſtice, or vio- 
lence, yet they burn within him as red co « 044 .covered 
up with aſnes; or, ſhould. I ſpeak only of, that other 
War, going to law, which I have. juſ now mengoned- : 
But lere e another dreadful Which is 
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nations that are engaged in wa. 
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more properly, and alſo more commonly called war, 
dee public ſolemn war, that is, either when two 


independent ſtates arm themſelves for mutual deſtruc- 
tion; or civil war, that is; when two different parts 


of the ſame empire are unfortunately: at variance, and 


go to war with: each other. It is in reference to one 
or other, or both of theſe Taft mentioned wars, that I 


deſign this difcourſe; and this, Ethink is to act with 


propriety on a day when. we are aſſembled, by lawful 
e e to confeſs our fins, to implore the pardon 
of them, and to pray that God would give ſuceeſs in 
that, war wherein we have already been long engag- 


ed, and preſerve us againſt the violent hoſtilities of 
France, and the axprovoked. attacks. of. that te: I 
any perfidious power... vo v4 a0 © 


From the text, it is manifeſt let: abs were wars. 


hong thoſe to whom St. James addreſſes this epiſtlez 
and of + theſe wars their luſts were indiſputably the 


cauſe.” That-there are wars among Chriſtians now; 


is a mournful fact, of wllieh we need not take long 


time to inveſtigate the cauſe: Luſts produced wars 


3 and the ſame; or ſimilar effects, do now alſo. 
ſpring 


rom tlie ſame or from ſimilar cauſes. From 
whence come wars and fightings among you ? come 
they not Dames even from N 4150 chat War in caval 


EN 3 116 1 
In this diſcourſe Lintend to do the following things: 
; 1 1. I will mention ſome of theſe luſts from which. 

e and fightings- take their riſe. 


2. I will next ſhow a little more w__ why 


it is that luſt, or the nee, ned is the I 0 
| yy cauſe of war. > 


3. I will-taks ſome notiee of be m 
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. I will next ſhow; which 3 to be intimated 
in the text, that itas ſtrange that Chriſtians, who have 
- ſo:much reaſon to VE in . N Fes war ar 
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Ars us, 


= not reſtrained and. directed. by; reaſon, and by 


are The territories from which he Ataidthe moſt | 
ol it lies contiguous. to my dominions 3 a pargyof 
belonged to, one of my predeceſſors: The foreign 
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&» | will then mention ſome rules and limitations, - 
which have been agreed upon te ee ls: 0 | 
war.—And, in the laſt place, | 

6. I will mention, and moſily. Framehia text, a 1 
reaſons, why a people who have ſome religion, or at 
leaſt appear to be ferious, may continue long involv- 
ed i in diſtreſs, and even in the calamities of war itſelf. 


I intend to ſpeak phinly, and to be ſnhort on each 
of theſe particulars, whi 
5 beanded in the tent. 


: d pg are. all 


— 


T. LuIII — FI of theſe. luſts rom hich : 
wars and  fightings take their tiſe.— And the firſt 1 
mention is the buſt of. carnal pleaſure: This, if I miſe 

take not, is ſtrictly and: properly called luſt in the 


ſtyle of ſcripture, and in common-conyerſation.- This 
particular luſt is as dangerous as it is impetuous, if 


human and divine. And, it appears evidently. 
from ſoripture, from the moſt ancient hiſtory, and 
even from fable, that this Juſt hath: beęn the unhappy. 


cauſe of bloodſhed, of maſſacres, and of tedious wars. 


Another luſt-I mention, which. hath been tlie cauſe 


of wars, is the violent deſire of being rich. , This luſt, 


as it occaſions broils and contentions in private life, 


1o, in like manner, it kindles up he flames of war a- 


mong the princes of this eld Many of them 1 


and ſome of them have been heard. to ſay, „Why 


mould ſuch a prince enjoy a greater revenue than 


it 


commerce which he appropriates to his ſubjects, and 


Vhich enables them to pay him ſuch inunenſe cuſ- 


toms and taxes, ought, in natural juſtice, to be laid 
open to my Subjects alſo. Let us arm, and do our- 


ſelves * 2 by a juſt and neceſſary wur.“ Nay, it | 
| hath happened in our. own times, "three prinoes 


DIES be from avnrice, by, oo {60 * 
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, 8 n part of a neighbouring kingdom, Which, by the 
5 efforts or the terror of their armies, they divided as 
mong themſelves. A third luſt, from which wars 
ariſe, is ambition or pride. This luſt is, I believe, in 
the eſtimation of the world, accounted leſs mean and 
contemptible than the baſe purſuit of riches, or the 
wild deſire of ſenſual ae but f it is certainly as 
pernicious. If we attentively examine the hiſtory of 
paſt times, we will ſee that princes have often raiſed 
War from. the luſt of worldly glory, from an unbri- 
dled defire to enlarge their dominions, and to ſee the 
| neighbouring kings brought into fubjeQtion, and bows 
ing dawn before: them; or, from a luſt of glory as 
criminal, namely, to enſlave their o.¼n ſubſects, ſo 
that they ſhall nat dare to think of nee. their ar- 
bitrary will, or even to mutter or 2 lain of the 
grievous. oppreſſion which they ſuff Auſts, 
which I have ſo briefly- pas ere are the ſame 
which St. John enumerates, after adviſing us not to 
love the world. Love not, he ſays, „ the world, 
neither the things that are in the ks for all that 
is in the world, the. luſt of the fleſh, and the luſt- of 
the eyes, and the pride of life, which is not of the 
Father, but is of the world.” Luſt, in general, is the 
cauſe of war. To ſome one or other of the diſor- 
derly appetites I have named, the riſe of every war 
may be traced- I Will Remeven mention, as a parti- 
cular cauſe of war, the paſſion of revenge, which is, 
you know; the child of pride. This luſt, I doubt not, 
hath ſometimes been the cauſe of wars and fightings. 
A nation, from its ill ſucceſs in war, or from dread 
of being ſwallowed up or overwhelmed by ſome for- 
miclable neighbour, hath been perhaps forced to ſub- 
mit to terms which it thinks unreaſonable and unjuſt. 
It keeps itſelf quiet for perhaps a long time: Like a 
bull in the foreſt, it collects all its ſtrength, and from 
wis thirſt of revenge, renews the war, with a view to 1 
5 off the affront it had received, 2 1 * the 
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it had loſt.—I may add, that 88 
mickelt miniſters of ſtate engage theirmaſter-in a war 
merely to ſereen themſelves from condign puniſh- 
ment; to divert or ſtifle the clamour of an injured 
People againſt their covetous and bungling adminiſ- 


- tration, they wilfully involve the tation in all the mi- 


ſeries of war: This, this, alas] hath often been done. 
I might perhaps mention many other particular cauſes 
from which wars and fightings come; ſome of ; 
too ſhameful-to:be named: Hut every war is derived, 


as I have ſaid, from ſome of the general ſources al- 


ready ſpoken of. 6 From "whence come wars and 
fghtings among you? come they not hence, even 
from your luſts that war in your members? Come 
they not from your criminal luſt | after ſenſual plea- 
ſure, or from a greedy deſire of riches, of poſſeſſing 

yourſelyes of that wich is the property of your neigh- 


ur:? on from an ambitious deſire to appear in ſplen- | 
dour, to be admired for the extent and value of your 
poſſeſſions, to have great power, and to ſee thoſe who 


are now your equals reduced to the neceſſity of bow- 


ing and cringing before you: Or do not wars and 


 Gghtings among you ariſe from a reſtleſs implacable 
temper, from a ſpirit of revenge, from an abiding re- 
fentment of ſome perhaps real, perhaps very flight or 
-1maginary affront or injury which you fancy you have 
' ſuſtained ?—or'from the artifices of ſome mean-ſpi- 


rited and covetous miniſter, who, when the cry of an 


impoveriſhed and abuſed people grows loud againſt 


him for his blundering and inglorious adminiſtration, 


adds to all his other crimes that of involving the na- 
tion in laſting miſery, that he may keep his lucrative 


place, and ſtave off for a While that diſgrace and pu- 


niſhment which he richly deſerves. | 1 will next hom 


A Ban more particularly, | 8 2 


2. How and why it is, that ſts, or - the gratifica- 
tion of luſts, is the origin and cauſe of war. — And 


"thi 1 is the * hecavle. it * ey _ 
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Py the illicit gratification of luſts, ſome of the ſacred 
rights of mankind are violated ; then the injured per- 
ſon acquires a right to compel the injurious to make. 
him reparation. When the injurer refuſes to do this, 


and by force maintains and defends the injuſtice he 


hath done, and the injured alfo ſtrives, with all his 
might, that juſtice may be done him, then it is ma- 


nifeſt that wars and fightings muſt ariſe. This is the 
caſe between the individuals of mankind in a ftate'of 


natural liberty, and between kingdoms after political 
ſociety hath been conſtituted, mn. 
called imperfect 


There are indeed certain claims, called rec 
rights, which, though they be violated, yet the injur- 
ed party cannot by any law compel the tulfilment ot 


them by force. If I, from compaſſion,” afſiſt a poor 


man, even by conſiderable ſums-of money, to emerge 


cout of his diſtreſſed condition into opulence and eaſe; 


T have no right to force him to reſtore to me What T 
had freely and voluntarily beſtowed to relieve him; 
Jet him afterwards become fifty times richer than ever 
T was, and let me be reduced to ever {6 poor circam- 
ſtances, I have no title to make any ſuch demand up- 
on him, no title to commence any action at law upon 
that head. It is indeed highly fit and equitable that 
fuch reſtitution ſhould be made; and it is manifeſt, 
that in aſſiſting and reheving the miſerable conſiſts 
the nobleſt exerciſe of virtue; and in making cheer- 
ful and proper returns for ſuch beneficence conſiſts 
the virtue of gratitude. The man who violates theſe 
imperfect rights is himſelf a very bad man; he is re- 
lieved by the generoſity of others, but he hath not 
the heart to make any return; his example tends to 
harden the heart of the opulent, and cauſe them ſhut 


their ears againſt the cries of the miſerable.” God 


and conſcience require that ſuitable returns'ſhould be 


made for good offices that have been done; but theſe” 


returns cannot be forced; and if they thould be for- 
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=. N I have ſaid concerning the behaviour of 
ing 
f a kingdom, ſees a neightyuring kingdom, or an 
infant-ſtate, in 7 of and 
overwhelmed by a formidable power, and generouſly, | 


3 opulence and grandeur, he doth not, however, ac- 
E — quire any right to demand or exact by force any re- 


But when any king or ſtate ſeizes on the property 
another ſtate, the injured, as I have ſaid, have an 
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what He hath dene. But quarrels would not laſt long 
if the wrong were only on one fide; and in fack it 
often happe=*. that ſoon after the war begins, it be- 
comes difficult to ſay which of the belligerent parties 

is the moſt injurious, and deſerves the greateſt blame; 
but it for ever happens, that in the 'courſe and pro- 
refs of the war both tlie parties are wretched and 
miſerable. I will therefore in the next place, 
23. Take ſome notice of the miſery of thoſe nations 
which are engaged in war. In wär, miſery is the 
lot of the weakeſt party, and the ſtrongeſt is com- 
monly miſerable alſo: - The weaker party, or the l 
people whoſe country hath become the theatre of the 
war, are ſurely miſerable : In their moſt fertile terri- - 
_ tories the armies of tlie enemy are encamped; the | 
_ officers are lodged in their beſt towns; the ſick, the 
aged, are dragged from their beds; the rich are dri- 
ven from their houſes to make way for the eafe of 
che rapacious hoſtile ſoldiers; che corn which the 
harmleſs induſtrious peaſant had laid up to feed his 
| ehildren,. the clothes he had got to cover them, are 
C | La N upon; his fheep and cattle are driven. 
q from the paſtures, the keepers who attempted to con- 
vey them quietly to a hiding-place, are called thieves, 
and maſſacred; and left dead upon the ſpot z one pro⸗ 
vince is over-run, one city is conquered after another 
the inhabitants are cooped up in narrow bounds— - 
famine purſues them the furious enemy overtakes 
thema ſiege is formed a battle is ſtruckx — nothing 
is to be ſeen but fights of woe. If I go forth into 
the field,” then behold the flain with the word; if 1 
enter into tlie city, then behold" them that are fick 
with famine.“ Many thoufands are killed on each 
fide—< dying groans are heard limbs are ſeen y- 
ing in the air there is ſmoke, noiſe, confuſion z— | 
trampling to death under the horſes feet flight, pur- - 
fuit, victory—fields ſtrewed with carcaſes, left for 
_ toe to dogs, and wolves, and birds of prey—plun- 
25 M 2 
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dering, ſtripping, raviſhing, burning, e iber 
EMethinks I fee the widow running, ſtaggering on 
the ſlippery, bloody field, amidſt the mangled,corpſes. 
of the dead and dying, and, ſtruck with the fight of 
her expiring huſband, ſhe ſtops, ſhe graſps him in her 
arms; a ſight, a hold, Which renders her more wretch- 
ed than if the pangs of death itſelf had taken hold of 
her: She is bereaved, the is left deſolate, ſhe. ſces 
that by the loſs of the parent the children are help- | 
leſs. This is miſery-tand yet, perhaps, cruelty. pro- 
ceeds ſo far, that a war of diſtreſs and deſelation is 
purſued; —houſes, villages, cities, are burnt to the 
ground corn, large granaries of corn, if it cannot 
be taken away, is deſtroyed by fire — to the men n 
quarter is given, and even women and children arg 
fſarved, or barbarouſly; put to death. Thus it is that 
in war the weaker fide is miſerable; and it com- 
| monly happens, that in the courſe of the war, or at 
leaſt in the iflue of it, the ſtronger i is miſerable alſo; 
they are miſerable and in pain by every diſappoint- 
ment, if the vigour of the other party, is at times vi- 
fſbly renewed; or if there. be + circumſtances, which 
ſeem to make: it probable that the half-vanquiſhed- 
ſball entirely elude the vengeance 01 thoſe who: pre- 
maturely boaſted of victory. And ſometimes cou» 
Tage and a manly fury returns into the, ſouls of thoſe 
who were damped, ; who were near .to. deſpair, and 
almoſt overcome z—they. are emboldened, becauſe 
they fight in the cauſe of their country, they fight in 
- defence of liberty they determine that they ſhall o- 
blige the conqueror to purchaſe victory at a coſtly 
rate or, perhaps, like the Dutch, When unjultly i in- 
vaded by the combined fleets and armies of France 
arid England, they reſolve to emigrate. to a diſtant 
land or, like thoſe on an extenſivè continent, who, 
having failed of ſucceſs, elude the rage of the con- 
querors, and diſappoint their aim, by An their 
| neon and gowg fa FTI: 30 f orm new fete 
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tlements f in the deſart ox, in an unjuſtiſiable and 


7 


highly criminal deſperation, they, like the citizens of 
Saguntum, burn their own houſes over their heads. 
And ſometimes alſo. it happens, that, by a vigorous, 
a deſperate and ſucceſsful courage, they: are able to 
chaſe out of the country that very army which for a 
long time was like to conquer them. Thus in war 
che weaker ſide are miſerable, and the ſtronger are ſo 
alſo. The prince, the leaders, may by luxury be har- 
dened Sainſt the ſenſe of pain; but the people, the 
bulk: of the people, are wretched... They are over- 
burdened: with taxes—the country is; depopulated 
the tillers of the land, and the uſeful- artiftcers, are. 
comprehended, are preſſed, are dragged from their 
neceſſary and innocent -occupations,: and. forced. to 
carry on the war whether they think it righteous or 
ſinful. The wife, the little child, runs often to the 
door and. looks. for the kuiband, the parent, whom, - 
alas! they. ſhall never ſee again Here too. the ſol- 
diers are juſt as miſerable as thoſe of. the weaker; par- 
42 their toil ; is as ſevere— their beds are as hard 
cir; ſleep as (precarious—ane their food as . coarſe 
and as ſcanty. ., If they retain any. ſenſe of humanity, - 
they. mult be ſhocked at thoſe acts of cruelty , which: 
they, are hounded out to commit, and if they have 
been the inſtruments of committing: them, they muſt ; 
be ſtung with remorſe. . The kingdom, in ſtrivi ing to 
victorious at an enormous expence, which it can 


| 411 bear, reduces itſelf to poverty and ruin; and if at 


length it. ſucceeds, thoſe. in the upper rank ma 12 


wa 

which by the fortune of the war hath fallen into their 
fangs; but when that is devoured, they, commonly, 
| 1125 a dogs, fall to work again, and worry, and.. 
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while enjoy a brutal and inglorious eaſe, whil 
Nay. in luxury and debayehery,, devouring AY ; 


eygur one jangther... 1n:ſhoxt, if a ſtate 
1929 Lictorious, and hath conquered an enten. 
ee it 38 but e ue 1 taſter to its own: 
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A and fuffered anew. I will next ſhow, / ” 


downfal : Either the ſubjeQts, great and fmall, will 
become abſolute flayes under a deſpotic maſter, or 
elſe the empire, being too extenſive, conſiſting of too 
many provinces, muſt crumble again into parts; ts, 


amongſt which all the horrible injuſtice, and all the 


horrible ills of war, are Ike to be aCted over W - 


* 
WH... 


4. What feems to be intimated in che text, that it 
is ſtrange that Chriſtians, WhO have fo teach reaſon _ 
to live in peace, ſhould wage war againſt each other. 


From whence come wars and fightings among you?” 


| Among you who are the difciples' of Cipitt, the Mf. 5 
 ciples of the Prince of peace. x 


EG 


And moſt certainly, IH people WEvery OP n of 
life would imbibe the ſpirit of the pihes there would 

be few or no broils and contentions in private life, 
few or no actions at law, 'becauſe there would be no 


vecaſion given for any ſuch contention. . And if great 


men, the princes of this world, and their miniſters, 
learned and practiſed the dectrine of Chriſt, there 
would be no wars between nation and nation. 
"The firſt leſſon which Chriſt preſcribes to be learn 
ed in his ſchool, and learned by every one of his fol- 
lowers, is this, “ If my man' wilt come after me; Jet _ 
him deny himſelf.“ If this great leflon is learned, 
and put In practice —if the luſts, the criminal deſires, 
and impetudus appetites, which F have mentioned, 
are mortified, no injury will be done, and of courſe 
there will not be any cauſe of wax: Then men would 
« beat their ſwords into plough-ſhares, and their 
ſpears into pruning hooks nation would not lift un 
the ſword againſt nation, neither would they learn 
War any more God's people would dwell in a peace- 


f Wi Bienen, and in ſure dwellings, and in quiet 


aces :” Then the prophecy concerning the 
xcetul fhate of things, m the days « of the Meſſiah, 
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leop nf world lie down with che kid; che non Would . 
eat ſtraw like the bullock 3 Hloks of them would hurt a 
nor deſtroy.” +44 A | 
Inn the holy ſcriptures; many ſtrong erde are . 
geſted to prevail on men to repreſs every angry paſ- 
ſion, to perſuade them to do juſtly, to cultivate the 
kind affections, and'cheriſh the ſpirit of benevolence ; 
and friendfhip.. All men are formed and * | 
the fame God; he is their commort father; 4 he 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth; they are brethren 
—whenſoever oy one is tempted, by whatever luſt 
or paſſion, to i njure another," he ſhould think” he 
| hears the man of God crying in his ears, 4 Why 
ſmiteſt thou thy fellow? ? Sirs, ye are brethren,” Why 
do ye harm one to another?” e 
If princes, before they commit Ay" TR? 14 5 
Atking act of public injuſtice; if lawgivers, before 
they raſhly enact any law which ſeems to eſtabliſh 
dreadful ſlavery and unlimited oppreſſion, would take 
time to conſider what alarm, hat diſcontent,” What 
rage and fury may be excited by ſuch haſty and vio-— 
lent meaſutes; what wars and fightings may happen 
in conſequence of them, what battles may be fought, 


4 
- 


what blood may be thed; cities razed, and flouriſh- 5 


ing kingdoms Bid deſolate; would not a ſenſe of juf- 
tice operate on their minds wu not compali . 
for the many thoufands or müllions whom they are 
going to throw into unmerited diſtreſs, check them 
in their furious career, and ſtop them from the 'exe-. 
cution of their criminal purpoſes 2 Would not fear of 
| kindling the flames of war in their on country, and 
of ſeeing their own innocent ſubjects in Nw ou and 
miſery, produce the ſame — effect ? 
But, alas! princes and great men, — 2 OG pa- 
laces live in luxury and at cafe, are but little ſenſible 
of the miſery Which accompanies war; nay, even 
[thoſe 3 in common life are not * enough TR 
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of its horror: For as ſoon as we are capable. to attend 


4 


to any thing, we hear, we read of war and the bar- 
barous arts of deſtruction; with theſe Arts we be- 
come familiar by degrees ; we ſeldom examine how 


horrible they, are, becauſe, what we know of them we 


learn at an age when the mind receives ideas impli- 


citly, admires any thing that appears great, and alſo 
retains, the impreſſions that are early- made upon it. 


Hence it is, that if a perſon in low. life, to gratify his 
avarice, wayslays and murders. another, we ſhudder 


at ſuch cruelty; but if a ſtateſman, to gratify his 
pride, his ambition, or luſt of ier, forms a 
plan, in the executing of which a million of innocent 0 
prople- tha, by the ſword. be, hurried, into eternity, 

we applaud the daring, greatneſs ; of his ſpirit: The 


nrſt is, with great juſtice, condemned to an infamous 


death, and dragged to a gibbet; the laſt, though in- 


8 finitely. more criminal, is gazed upon by 2 4 95 : 


ſtupid people, and perhaps. gets. | l ae 


half the — of 7288 "Ty 
Eternal glory, of whic 


the (1-04 gives Us the view- 
and the hope. the fallacious nature of ſenſual plea-- 


ſure the mall acceſſion of, delight that ſprings from 
opulence or large poſſeſſions—the vanity of ambition. 
or worldly, glory, might, if; thought upon, reſtrain 


ians from thoughts of in njuſtice, and thereby 
cut off all neceſſity of, private fightings, and of public 
wars. Let, me add, that ĩt. is very ſeldom that a prince 
ot a kingdom gains any thing at all, either money a 8 
territory, even by a ſucceſsful war... They luſt and 


5 Wr not, they kill and deſire to have, and cannot ab- 


On either fide,. let the War be ever ſo keenly 
. into, let the principal 175 be all a-ſtir, 
and graſping. at the executive. power from the ſaver 


Feign's hands; let them levy many regiments att an 


enormous expence; let i it be Phat 5 5 the. 7 1. . 


* 
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ef many tedious campaigns, many, of the enemies be- 
ing killed, and their treaſure alſo exhauſted, the war, 
on one ſide, is in ſo far crowned with ſucceſs. Let 
it be further ſuppoſed, that each of the parties. hath 
conquered, from its oppoſite, ſome town, or ſome 
barren iſland, or equally barren territory; yet, in the 

concluſion, it commonly happens that all things are 
agreed to be reſtored and ſettled on the ſame footing 


they were when. the war began. Look at the treaties 


of peace that have been made in Europe for above a 
hundred years paſt, and you, will find that this, or 


ſomething N like this, is a preliminary article in 


the treaty, 'The high belligerent or contracting par- 
ties agree, that whatever any of them has conquered 
from the other, in the courſe. of the war, ſhall be 
faithfully reſtored, and that every thing ſhall remain 


for ever in that fame ſtate in which it was when the 


War broke out.” Ridiculous ! [, Why then did the war 


break out at all? ? What is now become of the en 


ed hopes, the loud boaſting; and the proud expecta- 
tions of thorough ſucceſs ? The mountain was in tra- 


_ Yall, was in hard Yabour, was uttering; mighty. groans, | 


and not ſo much as.one contemptible reptile is pro- 


duced. Why then, after ſo many inſtances of ſuc- 
ceſsleſs war, , why venture to repeat the dangerous 


trial? This view. of War is ſo evidently, ridiculous, 
that, many years ago, I have Fas ſome able and en- 


& lightcned, people maintain, that the time would ſoon 


come when. the princes of Europe and their miniſ- 
ters, however weak and ignorant they may be ſup- 
poſed to be, (and weak and 1 it is faid, 


of them are, to a very amazing degree) will ſo clear- 
ly perceive their intereſt, that they will finiſh all their 
differences by arbitration; or ſome other quiet means, 
without any longer entering into war za ſtate of 
things hi I fear is rather to be wiſhed than to be 


hoped for. Hitherto it would ſeem that the rulers 
of Kingdoms do often. e By: AY Hames, of wa 


without n why without! ang ow ſpeciat 
reaſon to do fo. * and bloody war was not 
long ago carried on — Se Great Dritte and France, 
and, upon a retroſpective view of it, politicians and 
Mſtoriaus-are it ſeems at a loſs to tell what was the 
eauſe of it. Aukward children, when they meet on 
the ſtreet or in the field, they perhaps for a little look 
angrily at one another_then' one of them reaches his 
neighbour a blow, which. is ſoon Teturned—each' of 
the two. is joined by his friends—the clamour riſes 
don the green—hats fly of—the hair is-pulled—faces . 
are ſcratched—heads perhaps are broken; and coats 


and MHirts are-torn;—in a while they grow weary of 4 


giving and receiving blows, and, leaving off the tray, 
they agree to live in peace. Kings and miniſters of 
ſtate are juſt big grown up children; they are like 
the children T ſpeak of, with this particular and un- 
Happy difference: + that inſtead of fighting out the 
needleſs quarrels they "Have raiſed, betaking them- 
{elves to places of ſhelter, they hound out their in- 
nocent ſubjects to battle, and involye the nation they 
mifgovern in bloodſhed and“ expence, and perhaps, 
by levies'and by heavy taxes, firſt weaken it, and then 
gradually reduce it to abſolute poverty, to utter ruin 
ie contempt. The next thing I. propoſed" was, 
5, To mention fome of "hol rules which line 
ith agreed upon to mitigate ſome of the ills of war. 
« From wherice come wars and fightings among you?” - 
Among you, Chriſtians. If you cannot prevent war 
altogether, is it not in your power 1 wx its 2 8 | 
and ferocity, at leaſt in ſome de; 3 
_ © * Whenfſoever a war, even a nora 58 TY "SY 6 
menced, there are many unjuſt and cruel things done; 
done from immemorial practice, ſome of which, per- 
haps, cannot be avoided. In war, it is uſual to con- 
fider the prince and his ſubjects as making only one 
erſon, and of courſe to conclude, that whatever in- 


Jaty the prince hath done, the ſubjects may be july, 


. _ 
puniſhed for it; and, from this fiction, the injured fall 
upon the ſubjects of the injurious prince by ſea and 
land, and either kill them, or ſtrip them of all they 
have. This is at preſent, and hath long been, for 
aught I know, the uniyerſal practice; and ꝓet it ap- 
pears to be unjuſt. Have we not been ſtruck with a 
ſenſe of this injuſtice, on ſceing French merchants 
carried priſoners along our ſtreets, Who, having ac- 
quired a fortune in the Indies, and knowing nothing 
of any hoſtility between France and England, were 
returning peaceably home, and were, on the, open 
ſeas, fallen upon by our privateers, and robbed of 
every farthing they had got? An I believe the hu⸗ 
mane among the- French are ſtruek in the ſame man- 
ner, when they ſee carried into their prifons any Bris 
tiſh merchants who had been captured and robbed by 


1 


the privateers of France. It is juſt that the injurer, 


* 


and not the innocent, ſhould ſuffer. Would it not 
be right, and agreeable to what nature dictates, that 
kings or their miniſters ſhould. fight it out, and, in 
their own perſons, finiſh the war which. they have 
provoked ? . Should. they not feel and ſpeak the noble 
ſentiments and language of King David, when, for a 
particular offence. of his, a great plague was to come 
upon his innocent ſubjects: Here, I think, David ex- 
preſſes a ſtrong and a proper ſenſe M juſtice ; here 
the generoſity of his ſoul appears as illuſtrious: as it. 
doth in any other prayer, or plalm, or ſpeech, or in 
any action of his life. David ſaid unto God, © Is it 
not I, even I it is that have ſinned, and done evil in- 
deed; but as for theſe ſheep, what have they done? 
Let thine. hand, I pray, thee, O Lord, my God, be on. 
me, and on my father's houſe, but not on thy people. 
that they ſhould be plagued.” 80 delicate à ſenſe of 
C.. RS 
| which, in all ages, have been, agreed upon to mode. 
rate che fury of parties at war, and whuch Chriſtians, 
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-vught ſurely to obſerve : For even that nation, which, 
bp its injuſtice, hath excited againſt itſelf a juſt war, 

doth ſtill retain rights which it would be high injuſ- 4 
vg Hg „ Ob CLE Il 


+ 5 


tice to violate: 


and a 1 | 
availing acts of 


alive, I would not lay you. And Gideon aroſe and 
/ „„ #11 IHE 7 
flew them.” "FFT 4 TT, | 5 ER 1 a # 1 Iv 
To make war in the way I have mentioned is con- 


demned by the law of nations. And all nations have, 


T-think; agreed, that the perſon of an ambaſſador is 
not to be*viglated, —nor. hoſtages flain, unleſs it be 


for ſome crime of their 'own after they had become 


8 he 1 
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ho how ſoldiers fired upon, after they have 
thrown down their arms, and begged for quarter 
nor the wounded ſlaughtered upon the field nor 
priſoners killed or barbarouſly uſed—nor the ſword 
drawn againſt old men or children — nor women ra- 
viſhed or killed. Theſe, and other rules and reſtrio- 
tions, have been agreed to by all civilized nations, 
and they tend to mitigate the horror of war to a very 
conſiderable degree. It hath been maintained, that, 
from the genius and gentle ſpirit of Chriſtianity, wat 
is now made with more mildneſs than it Was in an- 
cient times. Perhaps in moſt Chriſtian countries: it 
is generally fo, and 1 am ſorry that this mildneſs 
modern manners in war is not univerſal. "I think of 
| Mexico and Peru, where, by profeſſed Chriltiang 
many millions of harmleſs people were ſavagely but 
<hered above two hundred years! ago. Many leſſer 
| inftances' of the ſame kind might be mentioned; but 
I would fain think, that tie mournful narrative, that, 
within theſe few years, four or five millions of inno- 
S cent people in Indoſtan were ſtarved and deftfoyed 
by the rigour and rapacity of the Engliſh, is not uf“ 
Kkäeiently authenticated. It muſt, however, be con 
feſſed, that the manner in which war is Carried on 
now is very different from 'that of the ancients; the 
W ancients, inſtead of killing thoſe they eonquered, did 
= often carry the conquered along with them into their 
= own country. When David was abſent from Ziklas, 
# the Amalekites invaded the country, invaded Ziklag, 
and fmote it, and burnt it with” dez and teck the 
vomen captives chat were therein: * They flew not 
any, either great or ſmall, but catried them away, aud 
| went on their way. When the Ifraelites eonſhite 
rgainſt the king of Aſſyria, and refuſed to pay him 
WW tribute, * the king of Aſſyria,“ after # fiege of three 
= years, “ took Samaria, and carried Ifrael away into 
| Affyria, and placed them in Halah, and in Habof, by 
of river of Gozan, * in the cities of the Ned 
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And when Nebuchadnezzar conquered Judah, he 
carried the inhabitants captive to Dub7lon, n fo 
| far as 1 remember, ſlain but a few. 1 
In one word, it is naturally juſt to make war by 
open violence, as far as it is nereffary to obtain our 


right, or to diſtreſs the enemy, ſo as he ſhall conſent 


to juſt terms; but ſuch violence and cruelty as is not 
naturally ſubſervient to this purpoſe, or without which 
we could obtain our right as effectually, and at no 
greater expence to ourſelves, is unjuſt, and deteſtable 
in the fight of God and man. In order to end: fo 
' Horrible a thing as war, I think I may ſay further, 


15 that if, in the courſe of the war, the leaders of the one 


contending party find that their armies are weaker, 

Meir reſources fewer, than thoſe. of the other, 
19 ought to controul their pride, and ſubmit, with 
as good a grace as poſſible, to the ſtronger: This is 


furely a ſeſs evil than that they ſhould, by their ob- 


ſtinacy, bring extermination upon their country. - Ci- 
* "png is precious, but life is ſtill more ſo. Why 
die ? ſays the prophet Jeremiah to the king of 

—<© Why will ye die, thou and thy people, by 

2» ſword, by = famine, and by the peſtilence, as 
the Lord hath ſpoken againſt the nation that will not 
ſerve. the king of Babylon?“ And whatever ſame of 
the haughty Romans have boaſted to the contrary, J 
' think it manifeſt, that Cato and Scipio ought to have 


_ ſubmitted. to Czfar, rather than, as they did, put a 

violent end to their lives. For that unnatural and 
6 unjuſtifiable ſtep they are cenſured by the more judi- 
1 cious of even the heathen writers. It is every man's 
. duty to preſerve his life, «ho ugh, by the viciſſitudes 
qt the world, he may ſee himſelf obliged to become 
the ſubject or the ſervant of a new maſter. Self- 


preſervation is his indiſpenſible duty; he owes it to 
So, to his country, and to himſelf; and God may, 


' in his good time, reſtore him to liberty. . 
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py conteſt between Great Britain and its Colonics, 
ſome perſons have been invidiouſly miſrepreſented as 
entertaining opinions too favourable to the cauſe of 


the Americans. In a conteſt of this fort, it is im- 


poſſible but that the opinions of thinking people muſt 
be different; and mere opinion eſpecially of thoſe in 
the lower walks in life, can have no effect at all up- 
on the iſſue of the. diſpute: But I honeſtly declare, 


that though, as I think, theſe: Coloniſts were treated 


19 


with too much harſhneſs formerly, it is my opinion, 
they would now act the wiſe part, would they frank- 


than. to continue the war, and thereby bring ruin on 


their country; this would be a ſafer and wiſer | mea- 
ſure, than that, being ſeduced by the fallacious pro- 
miſe of aſſiſtance, they ſhould fling themſelves into: 
the arms of France: That connection is unnatural z 

they would be much more happy connected as for-- 


merly with the generous. Engliſh, with thofe who are 


of the ſame language, the ſame religion, the ſame 


blood with themſelyes, though! they- ſhould not yet 


obtain independence. Ah l is there not ſome patriot, 


or ſome illuſtrious band of patriots, who ſhall try; and 
try with ſucceſs, to renew this kindred connection? 


who ſhall wiſely, and for the relief and happineſs of 
the two contending. parties, bring about this ſo much 


deſired reconcilement and peace? O peace thou firſt. 


brings us thee, who ſhall put a ſtop to levies, to de- 


population abroad and at home; who ſhalt command 
the bloody ſword to be put into che ſcabbard, and the 
| noiſy machines of war to be ſtill; Who ſhall bid the 
Americans diſband their armies; bid them ſabdue an 
cultivate their unimproved, but naturally fertile and 
= widely * territories ; teach them to apply with 


N 2 


ly 7.bmit to the terms that have been offered them 
by the parliament of Britain: This would be wifert 


of human bleſſings, how deſirable. art thou? Peace l 
peace 8 and peace with our kinſmen and bre- 
thren at a .diſtance ! - Blefied; be the man that 


- 
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: Amen from the text, . reaſons: why a people, 
— even'though they Rave ſome religion, or at leaft ap- 


veſcue chem. This you know was the caſe with Job, 
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induſtry to every ſort of manufactures, i to purſue 
commerce at large with the Afiatic and European na-. 


: tions 3 wha ſhall teach them the arts of peace, to pro- 


mote population, and, by eſtabliſhing equal laws, a 
a generous ſyſtem of liberty, to render their c 


an aſylum to the many thouſands who are, alas at 
this day, borne down and impolitically oppreſſed in 
Europe; and who ſhall, at the ſame time, call home 
the Britiſh armies and fleets, to protect this fair, this 


exhauſted; and ill-defended ifland' againft the unpro- 


voked attempts of France, and even to ſtrike, im ſelſ- 
defence, 4 merited blow agail 


ſt that menacing. and 
faithleſs po-wer. not pray, that Heaven 
may, as formerly, raiſe we patriot? Who 1 


not with to ſee Io happy a turn of our affairs? 


6. I proceed to the laſt thing, namely, 38 


pear to be ſerious, may continue Jong involved in diſ- 


treſs, and even in the calamities of War itſelf. « Ye 
luft, and have not: ye kill, and deſire to have, and 
cannot obtain: ye fight. and war, yet Fe. have not, 
becauſe ye alk not. Le afk, and receive not, becauſe 


ye alk amiſs, that ye may- .conſume/it upon your luſts.” 
It appears, from many inſtances in ſcripture, that 


individuals who feek God may for a long time be held 


in worldly diſtreſs, whilſt they wait that God will 


and with the Pſa alſo. The prayer, the expoſ- 
tulation of the righteous at ſuch a time is, Save me, 
O Eod, fot the waters are come in unto wy foul.” 1 


nk in deep mire, where there is no ſtanding: I am 


come into deep waters, where the . beer, o me. 


5 I am-weary of my crying, my throat-is dried: mine 


eyes fail while I wait for my God.“ —<« Will the Lord 


caſt off for ever? and will he be favourable no more? 
1s his mercy elean gone for ever? Doth his promiſe 
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cious? The church and people of God m ay be long 
in diſtreſs alſo. Thus the Ifraelites were 705 a long 


time borne down and oppreſſed in Egypt. They 
. fighed by reaſon of the bondage, and they eried; and . 
_ | cry came up unto God, by reaſon of the daa | 


So alſo the ſame people, in their long capti- 


255 « By the rivers of Babylon, (ſay they) there we 
ſat down, yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 
We banged, our harps upon the willows; in the midſt 
thewof. Why a ſober and ſeemingly virtuous indi- 


vidual is ſometimes long in paig or in adverſity, or 


hw in war, for inſtance, thoſe. who contend for the 
intereſt. of liberty, of virtue, of the publie good, of 


the human ſpecies, are often unſucceſsful, is e 
theſe ſecret. things which belong unto God. Why 


_ Cxſar was victorious at Pharſalia; why — and 
Antony prevailed againſt Caſſius and the amiable 
Brutus, on the plains of Philippi; why God, in his 
providence, bach ſuffered the Mahometans to enthral ; 


ſo fair and ſo great a part of the ancient world; 


ed in trampling down the proteſtants, and checking 


den of diſtreſss. l 
But, my eee we are * 4 8 alten — 
very widely miſtaken in the eſtimate we make of the 
comparative merit of individuals or of focieties. Moſt 
certainly;the ways of God are right, and religion, if 
it reſtrain its votaries from daring crimes which might 
elevate them at once to regen greatneſs, 1 is the Way 


. * . 


— 


the popiſſi powers have ſo long and ſo much ere | 5 


the | progreſs of the reformation; theſe, and man 
things of the like kind, are the myſterious: ways of 
Heaven; „ the ways of: that God, who giveth noett 
account of any of his matters. In private life, <the 
tabernacles of robbers proſper 25 and in public; thafs = 
ſocieties or nations which to us ſeamꝭ to be the maſt | 
ſober, and innocent, and deſerving, are diſappointed 
of ſucceſs, and a are made 4 ow ent MY ow” | 


„ 


1 to-pals * the world with ſecurity and * @ 
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and yet it muſt be confeſſed that the chan 2 
ple of God may ſometimes be long in adverſity: Of 
this diſpenſation of providence we are able to per- 
ceive many of the wiſe. er e sk. we be too 
en to ſee them all. 2 
In general, God leaves * people long in Adee 
to alarm their canſciences, to check them in their 
wild career, and force them to think of the eternal 
world. A conftant courſe of proſperity is extremely 
dangerous; men, inchanted with the „Ee of the 
prefent world, ſeldom think of God, or of the world 
to come. Whilſt they ſuffer. affliction, they think on- 
the cauſes of their ſufcring, and from the fear of 
greater ſufferings in the life to come, they are, by the 
C It is therefore from 
on - wiſdom, and his loving kindneſs, that God afflicts. 
men. And if a nation or, ſociety hath become cor-- 
rupted and luxurious, it hath paar of being vi- 
ſited with the temporal judgments of God. — 
ple may be awakened; and may repent ſincerely; and 
For a while ſome ſtop may. be put to the operation of 
of theſe cauſes which produce national ruin. But I. 
mould rather ſpeak in particular of being kept long 
in theſe calamities which accompany a ſtate of war. 
And, firſt, it may be ſaid that God keeps a people 
long in cheſe calamities, to raiſe and keep alive in 
them a habitual diſlike of war, and a Do averſion 
do begin any particular war, though, at firſt view, 


and when it is ſlightly conſidered, it may appear to 


5 be oſt. War is ſo horrible in its aſpect, and ſo de- my 
ſolating in its progreſs, that it is not to be gone into 


| f ttom a ſudden fit of paſſion, but after long and calm, 1 


and ſerious deliberation, after every method to pro- 
cure, to buy peace, hath been tried, and tried in vain: 
. —— tran- 
eee eee en be 


n ow | —_ 


enter into war. 
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of ſucceſs. Indeed, providence oftentimes confounds. 


the proud and mighty, raifes the ſpirits and increaſes 
the ſtrength of the weak; and <the battle is not al- 
ways to the ſtrong.” Even this conſideration: will 
render a cautious prince, or a wiſe miniſter, flow to 
ther than drench the nations in blood, ſhould meet 
and finiſh: their ſenſeleſs differences by friendly con- 
ference, or compromiſe them by arbitration, or by 
caſting lots, or even, as I hinted before, finiſh them 
by ſingle combat; which laſt, however wrong it is in 
private quarrels, is ſurely a far leſs evil than to thin 
the human ſpecies: by a deſolating war, which the 
rulers have, from arrogance and a ſpirit of domina- 
tion, haſtened to commence. Indeed, if the ſubjecdts 
have fooliſhly approved of the rafh ſteps of their rul-- 
ers, and have even loudly encouraged: them by fo- 
menting their arrogance, and publicly calling upon 
them to enter into and to continue in coercive, vio- 
lent, and ſanguinary:meafures, offering to ſpend their 
lives and fortunes in the war, it ſeems but juſt in pro- 


WM vidence that they ſhould be made to ſuffer for a long 


monly the .grandees of a country, who, for ſelfiſh 
ends, do thus ſlaviſhly beat time with the raſh mea- 
ſures of their rulers, and the bulk of the people are 


made to ſuffer. A war may be in ſome ſort juſt, and 


der into ii. 


2. A people who have religion, who faſt and pray | 


for ſucceſs, may continue long to bear the calamities 
of war, becauſe they employ unjuſt meaſures in the 
== proſecution of it. A perſon who is aſfaulted by an- 
8 other on the ſtreet, hath a juſt claim againſt that other 
m a court of law; but if he hath furiouſly turned up - 
= ten times more ſeverity than he was beaten himſelf, 
E his claim tor redreſs becomes weaker at leaſt than it 
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1 would otherwiſe have been. To obtain ſucceſs; to 

| | be delivered from the calamities of war, it becomes a il 
| ; 
| 


ple to examine whether the meaſures they purſue 
in conducting the war be agreeable to the will of God 
or not. « Ye luſt, and have not: ye kill, and deſire 
to have, 25 annat: An - Lan mw and n ye yo ; 
Soma mob aids 
At is — that _ nil ſhould: expect or dare 
| to pray for ſucceſs, whilſt: the end they aim at is 
| | er and the conduct they purſue obviouſſy crimi= 
* Can a thief, can a robber, who is eager ta en- 
| nich himſelf by the ſpoils of the induſtrious, can he 
| expect, that, while he perpetrates his crimes, God 
will hide him behind a thick cloud, ſo that he ſhall 
| not be detected? Can the murderer pray in earneſt 
that God may aſſiſt him to perpetrate an aſſaſſination? 
Or, in this e age, can the adulterer or the 
adultereſs look up to God, and pray, and expect to 
ſuceeed in m me altgnatone and amorous in- = 
tnigues Pon, Th 4 
| - Whilſt-we: e-faſt ws pray be 8 in 1 Fe ue . 
| and: lamentable wary let. us, let our rulers and com- 
manders, examine whether there be not ſome unjuſ- 
tifiable ſteps Which we have taken already. Hath nao 
| unneceſſary theft, or pillage, or plunder, or robbery, 
| been committed? Hath no act of ſhocking and .bar- Wl 
if barous cruelty been done ? Hath no army, or pos = 
an army, been killed after they had ſurrendered, had - 
al thrown down their arms? Have none of the wound: MW 
| ed been ſlaughtered on the of battle ? or have 
none of them been left to periſh-in their wounds, 
| without being carried to hoſpitals, or any way taken 
| care of? Hath no furious officer, hardened by blood, 
un - ſhed, been:hounded-out, at the head of a group oh 
1 ſavages, to burn the houſes and ruin the crops of the 'M 
= - quiet and innocent planters? Or hath ſuch an offices 
been applauded and rewarded for having begun a 
= * ol diſtreſs? Have 105i illages, no towns. 
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SERMONS: . 
no cities, been wantonly burned, when they might 
have been preſerved? If none of cheſe things have 
been done, we have no doubt the better reaſon to 


hope for more ſucceſs than we have yet met with; 


but if any of ſuch enormouſly criminal meaſures have 


been purſued, need we wonder, that though we faſt 
| the war is prolo — and that God hath not yet 


given us the ſucceſs which we pray for? „ Ye kill, 


and defire to have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and 


war, yet ye have not.“ I next. obſerve from the text; 

3. That a people may be long held in diſtreſs, 
thoug h they faſt and aſk for relief, becauſe they aſle 
nh, « Ye aſk and receive not, becauſe ye aſk as. 
miſs, that ye may conſume it upon your luſts.” This 
is the character which the Spirit of, God gives of 
thoſe to whom this letter: is addreſſes; and L wiſt it 


14 may not alſo be the character of many who are called. 


2 lawful Sy to —— e as on this. 
da | 
We . faſted: ſeveral See; before. We We 
8 for ſucceſs, and that this inglorious war might 5 
foon come. to an end; but hitherto things continue 
juſt as they were. 15 f is well if our condition be not 
worſe than when we commenced the war: « We 
looked for judgment, but behold oppreſſion; for 
righteouſneſs, but behold a ery.” Still « we look 


| | for righteouſneſs, but there is none; for' ſalvation, 


but it is far off.“ One year of this tireſome war, #- 


| | ſecond, a third, a fourth, hath gone over our heads, 


and another year of it is begun. „ The harveſt is 


== paſt, the ſummer is ended, and we are not faved.” 
May not this be a preſumption that Heaven is diſ- 
pPleaſed with our aim, and, by repeatedly counter- 
working our efforts, intimates to us that abundance 
of blood is ſhed already? I fincerely with, that the 
1 fomenters of this war, on both fides of the Atlantic, 


Ow of this mind. I remember, that when Otho, 
s conteſt 15 Vitellius for che N empire, 


Faw... 
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been ſo long engaged, and by which it is ſo miſerably 
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had loſt a battle, but had ſtill great n anch in 
the opinion of his friends, great cauſe to hope _ 
ſucceſs, he-chooſed at once to take the deſperate ſtep: 
of a Roman death, rather than to be the occaſion of 
any more bloodſhed. of the Romans his fellow-citi-. 
zens ! Or, at leaſt, is not the great length of this war, 
which at firſt was expected to be eaſily finiſhed in one 
ſhort campaign, | a- preſumption, that, in their profeſ- 
ſions to fait and to repent, the inhabitants of the land 
have not been ſincere? « Will ye teal, and murder, 
and commit adultery, and ſwear falſely by the name 
of God ? and, even by your laws, give encourage- 


ment to a falſe,” a blaſphemous, and idolatrous reli- 


gion? « Will ye ef for Baal? Will ye burn in- 
cenſe to Baal! 5 and yet come to this place, and, 
hanging down the head. like a bulruſh, pray for ſuc» 
ceſs in this woeful; war, in which the nation hath 


exhauſted ? Fir repent of your ſins, and then you 
will be better ane to falke and may. the Wr 
hope to obtain. 

A is poſſible there thay hol in . life YEW per 
Ck who are-ſtrangely. corrupted ; but-F hope: there 
is. not one of you who wiſhes for ſucceſs, that you 
may lay hold on the revenue and the ſpoil of a foreign 


land, to be conſumed upon your luſts. And if in this 


land there be really ſome perſons ſo, far debaſed as to 


wiſh for fucceſs in the war, that ſo they may get more 


gold and ſilver to. conſume. in luxury, high living, 
drunkenneſs, and gluttony, or. in gaming, lewdneſs, 


and expenſive debauchery, grown up to a ſcandalous 


height, unheard: of till this preſent age; if there be 
others who covet greater riches, that they may with 
a heavier hand bear down and oppreſs their depend- 


ents abroad and at home; if there, be a ſtill higher, & 


a miniſterial party, who, by a revenue ſqueezed from 


America, mean to create new offices, new poſts, new 
penſions, (greater Is in order. n by, the means 
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of popery too) to eftabliſh and aſcertain a ſyſtem of 
. deſpotic power, which ſhall be firm and laſting,” like 
that in France, in Spain, and in other popiſh; king- 
doms if all, or if any of theſe dangerous points be 
in view, we need not wonder that a wiſe and gracious 
God hath not yet granted a ſucceſs which would be 
grievous to the people abroad, and, in its iſſue, la- 
mentably hurtful to moſt of thoſe at home. When- 


| ever the plebeians in ancient Rome raiſed a loud cry 

| againſt the oppreſſion and heavy burdens which they 
were compelled: to bear, the patricians, in order to 
filence theſe cries, trumped up a ſtory about ſome 
: injury that had been done-to the ſtate, and the neceſ- 

5 ſity of a foreign war, to which war they hounded out 
8 the poor abaſed people. And in all ages it hath been 


, uſual for rulers to purſue wars and conqueſts abroad, 

4 that they might the more effectually enſſave their ſub- 

? KM jcats at home. And, without all queſtion, riches 

from abroad, or greater riches in whatever way they 

+ WM come, enable the prince to oppreſs and enſlave his 

* Fh d 2 lhe 3 
I juſt add, that we of this nation are perhaps hi- 


| therto held. in the miferies of war, becauſe, though 
e ve faſt, we look not up to God for deliverance... We 
u conſider not that war ig, in a ſpecial manner, an ap- 
„ peal to Heaven. By a ſudden panic, by a ſtorm at 


1% WW land, or by a turn of the wind at ſea; God can make 


* the war iſſue as he pleaſes. We preſume on our own- 
© KM firength; we proudly expect to force ſucceſs by the 


5 arm of fleſh; we have been long diſappointed; but 
3X we complain of our generals and our: admirals, and. © 
us attend not to the ſigns of the times, to the operation 
and courſe of the providence of God. Our hearts 
© are not right with God; we faſt and we pray 4 e 
4 ak, but do not obtain, becauſe we aſk amiſs; not 
„ conſidering that victory, even in the juſteſt war, is 
m not to be prayed for but with ſubmiſſion to the Will 


1 
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of God, leaving it entirely to his außnite wiſdom 


whether he will grant our petitions or not. 
And after all, who knows that though henceforth 
our plans ſhould be wiſely laid, though our generals 
mould difplay ever ſo good vonduct, and our ſoldiers 
exert ever ſo much courage, yet we may at length find 
it to be 3 God that we muſt part 
with that ſuperiority which we have exerciſed ſo long 


over the extenſive, the far diſtant weſtern world, now 


become populous. If this matter, like the revolt of 
the ten tribes, is from God; «the counſel of the Lord 


- ſhall ſtand, and who are we that we' ſhould fight a- 
him The Moſt High divideth to the nations 


their inheritance: God changeth ie times and the 
ſeaſons.” “. 

I muſt: mention 8 ſort of war, -which I gane 
to take notice of at the en ae ing of this di ſcourſe, I 
mean, wrangling about ſe points and metaphy- 
fical opinions. B that ſort of — and fightings it 
is likely St. James had a view in the text; for the 
epiſtle is directed to the twelve tribes that were ſcat- 


tered abroad; and many of the Jews, even after they 


were converted to Chriſtianity, were, it ſeems, eager 
enough to enter into metaphyſical diſputes. Indeed, 
for. many centuries backward, ſuch diſputes had agi- 
tated the minds of ſpeculative men, and ſome of the 
tenets, formerly diſputed about, did very early. be- 
come fubjects of. contention among Chriſtians. ' By 


ane party a point was keenly affirmed, and by another 


party it was keenly denied: The debate continued, 
and the contention grew warm; and this hath been 
the vaſe in almoſt every age downward'to the preſent | 


time; for when the ſaw of contention is often draun 
backwards and forwards, it is apt to grow hot in the 


hands of thoſe who-draw it. Hence fo many pro- 


5 8 againſt tenets and doctrines, ſome of them per- 


Tens others of them perfectly unintel- 
rg ; hence fo "OT OO in The wo divi= | 
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nity, ſo much rage, ſo much fury, which hath often 
led to perſecution, to war, and to bloodſhed. This 
is the war of narrow- minded theologians; it riſes a- 
mong them, it is conducted and foughten by them: 
And this, like other wars, ſprings from the luſts of 
men; it comes not from the calm love of truth. Nor 
can it be ſaid that they are the moſt enlightened in 
the knowledge of the truth who commence proſecu- 
tions about doctrines or opinions. It is commonly 
the dull who are the ringleaders, and the dull alſo 
who are the followers in this ſort of war. In theſe 
the luſt of pride is often very prevalent; they have 
formed a ſet of ſpeculative opinions, and they cannot 
bear that others ſhould differ from them, for this were. 
to call their underſtanding in queſtion. Or, this war 
ſprings from the luſt of covetouſneſs and ambition. 
Some perſon is like to be preferred to a lucrative and 
honourable place; his character muſt be blown; a 
report mult be circulated that he is deeply tinctured 
with heterodox principles; a proceſs of hereſy muſt 
be raiſed againſt him, that ſo he may be rejected, and 
that his accuſer, or ſome one of his accuſer's friends, 
may ſtep into the place. But to inveſtigate the ori- 
gin, to mark the progreſs, to thow the folly, the wic- 
kedneſs, and the dreadful effects of this theological 
war, would require a long diſcourſe. I conclude this 
faſt-ſermon with repeating the text, and ſome of the 
ſpiritual exhortations which the apoſtle ſubjoins to it. 

 « From whence come wars and fightings among 
jou? come they not hence, even from your hiſts that 

= war in your members? Ye luſt, and have not: ye kill, 
| and defire to have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and 
war, yet ye have not, becauſe ye aſk not: ye aſk, and 
receive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs, that ye may con- 
ſume it upon your luſts. Ye adulterers and adulte- 
refles, know ye not that the friendſhip of the world - 
is enmity with God? whoſoever, therefore, will be a 
friend of the world, is the enemy of God. God re- 


% 
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j Gfteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. 
Submit yourſelves therefore to God:—Draw nigh to 
God, and he will draw nigh to you: cleanſe your 
hands, ye ſinners, and purify your hearts, ye double- 
minded. Be afflicted,” and mourn, and weep: let 
your laughter be turned to mourning, and your joy 

. to heavineſs. Humble Aae in the ish of the 

4 Lord, and he thall lift you up.“ 
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THE TASK-MASTERS. 


Preached to a Congregation of Farmers, 1770. 

Aud the Lord aid, I have ſurely ſeen the aflition of my 
people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by rea- 
fon of their taſk-maſters : for I know their ſorrows. And 

I am come down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyp-- 
tians, and to bring them up out of that land unto a good land 
and a large, unto & land flowing with milt and honey—— 
PHE affliction of the Iſraelites in Egypt is an emblem 
of the miſery of mankind, whilſt they were in a 
ſtate of darkneſs, and under the bondage of corrup-- 

tion; and the deliverance of that people is a type of 
the redemption of the world by. our bleſſed Lord and 

Saviour. You. have already heard ſeyeral diſcourſes- 

from the text, conſidered in that view. At preſent, 

as I know-ſomething of the ſtate of this. country, I 

think I hear the voice of humanity calling upon me- 

to conſider the text in a literal ſenſe, and as deſcrip-- -* 
tive of your worldly condition. For a courſe of years | 
you have been complaining, that, by the high rate of 

land, you have, like the Iſraelites, been compelled to 
cc make brick without ſtraw ;” that exorbitant rents 

have been Figotouſly exacted ; that your labour is con- 


(tant and ſevere; that though you have toiled hard, 
and put up with the coarſeſt fare, you were not able 
do ſatisfy the demands of thoſe whom you look upon 
2 taſk-maſters; fo that many of you here, as well as 


in other places, have been firſt ſtripped of any thing 


EF 
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you had, and then ſent to ſhift for yourſelves and your 
deſolate families. But as the text deſcribes your mi- 
; ſerable condition, it alſo gives you ' conſolation, and 
points at the means of your relief: “ And the Lord 
* ſaid, I have ſurely ſeen the affliction of my people 
which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry, by rea- 
ſon of their taſk-maſters: for I know their forrows.” 
The children of Iſrael ſighed 


* 4. 4.4 


never ſpeak a word againſt ayarice, rigour, and op- 
preſſion, as if they were not fins at all. I am per- 
ſuaded that this opinion of yours is ill founded, or 

that the accuſation'is 100 general. For my part, I 
have quite a different view of things: 1 have never 
aid or done any thing to extenuate the gle of ern. 

_ _  elty, or to ſtrengthen the hands of pitilefs oppteſſors: 
I thall never give any perſon cauſe to ſay of me, that 
i J act or ſpeak in the character of thoſe who are hired 
0 and paid by the rich to preach againſt the poor and 
bpear down the helpleſs. I know, indeed, that it is a 


? 
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| miniſter's chief buſineſs to ſtrive that his people may 
by faith and holineſs be prepared for eternal happi- 
neſs; but I think alſo that he cannot but commiſe- 
rate the viſible diſtreſs of his flock, and wiſh them to 
enjoy ſome tolerable eaſe and comfort in the preſent 
life; and that if by aſſiſtance, counſel, or advice, he 
can alleviate their ſufferings, he would be unworthy 
of his office unleſs he endeavoured it, always conduct- 
ing himſelf by the invariable laws of truth and right- 
eouſneſs; and it is with a ſincere aim to impart to 


Of you ſome conſolation under your ſufferings, and to 


out ſome probable and prudent means of being 

delivered: from them, that I preach-this ſermon. _- 

| - Taking therefore the text before me as the ground 
of my $46 9 I ſhall fan to obſerve the fol- 

we 

=. ori ow that the rate of land i in this part of | 
Britain is too high. 

2. Mention ſome of the cauſes a means. by 
which it hath been ſcrewed up to ſuch a height. | 
23. Show-what are already the effects of + a high - 

rate of land, and what. mult be the further. conſe- 3 
| quences of it. 
4. That it is the dues: and conſolation of an afllict= - 
ed people to cxy unto. Ged... 
5. That, as the 12 were delivered out of 


dhe houſe of bondage by the arm of God, ſo the 
people who are oppreſſed in this land have, by divine 
IE providence, an effectual means of being delivered 
trom the hardſhips they groan under. 


6. That it is the duty of an afflicted people t to 


| purſue the means which divine ane offers for 


their deliverance. 55 
bh And though the ſubject be not common, the doc- 
tiine ſhall be ſound; and I will expreſs myſelf as 


much as I can in the ſtyle and language of- holy - 
ſeripture. 


. Els mow Ia am to ſhow, that the rate of land 
— 5 2 
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in this part of-Britaiff is too high. Our people, lik 
the Iſraelites, are ' forced” to make brick * 
ſtraw. 3; $06: 79 £605 6h $2fi 13-4 410-7 
The method which Phirachi 100k to'aMit the If. 
raelites was this: „ He commanded the taſk-maſters 
of the people, and their officers, ſaying, Ye/ſhalÞno 
more give the people ſtraw to make bricks as herets- 
Fore, let them go and gather ſtraw for themſelves; 
and the tale of the bricks which they did make heve- 
tofore, you ſhall lay upon them, ye ſhall not diminiſh 
ought thereof, for they be idle ; let there more work 
be laid upon the men that they may labour therein; 
and let them not regard vain. words.“ The tafk- 
maſters, that is, the commiſſioners, the ſtewards, or 
factors, of that age, obeyed theſe hard and peremp- 
tory orders. „“ They ſpoke to the people; ſaying, 
Thus ſaith Pharaoh," I will not give you ſtraw z go, 
get you ſtraw where you can find it, yet not ought of 
Four work hall be diminiſhed.” So the people were 
* ſcattered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to 
gather ſtubble inſtead of ftraw ; they were willing, 
BY not able, to do what they were .commanded : | 
But © the taſk-maiters haſted them, faying, Fulfil 
your works, your daily taſk, as when there was 
fraw.“ The officers, the overſeers, or conſtables, 
Which were of the children of Iſrael, were beaten 
and queſtioned, “ Wherefore have ye not fulfilled W 
your taſk, both yeſterday and this day, as hereto- 
fore? Theſe officers were forced to remonſtrate to 
the king, that the people could not furniſn the tale 
of the —_ except ſtraw 'wete given them. But 
the anfwer they received was: « Ye are idle, ye are 
idle z. get you to your burdens; go therefore now 
and work, for there ſhall no ſtraw given cr 5 
mall ye deliver the tale of the bricks.” . 


Is not that which was tranſacted in Eg gypt a ſerik- 1 
ing picture of what is now ſo generally done in this WF 


1 * ee order of 1 Þropricter, or 


” 
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his taſk-maſter; to the tenant is, Lou ſfiall pay double 
or triple for the you now poſſeſs; or, You ſhall 
pay the ſame ſum for the half or third part of it z the 
farm is diminiſhed, but you ſhall not dĩminiſh the tale 
of the bricks; the tale of the bolls, or pounds Sterling! 
The queſtion to the Iſraelites was, « Wherefore hare 
ye not fulfilled your taſk, both yeſterday and this day? 
The queſtion to our farmers is, Wherefore have ye 
not paid your Martinmas and your Whitſunday terms 
rent? When the Ifraelites could not furniſh the tale 


of the bricks, they were beaten: Our farmers, when 


morld; 717 11555: 6 : 


ago, many tenants lived. in ſfuch indolence and le- 
thargy, that it was expedient to raiſe their rents con- 
ſiderably, in order to ſtir them up to more induſtry 
and labour: But there is a meaſure in every thing; 
: _ as rents may be too low, they may alto be too 
= But it is perhaps difficult to ſay what is a reaſon- 
= able rent, or what proportion of the increaſe of land 
the farmer ouglit to pay. I remember, that, after 
the ſeven years famine in Egypt, when the whole 
== land had become the property of Pharaoh, ſo juſt 
and good a man as Joſeph made it a ſtanding law, 
chat the king ſhould: have the fifth part: And it 
W hall come to paſs, in the increaſe; that thou ſhall 
give the fifth part to Pharach, and four parts ſhall 
be your own, for the ſeed of the field, and for your 
food, and for them of your houſchold, and for Jour 
= little ones.” A very moderate rent, if we 'confider = 
dus fertinty of Egypt,) that the foil needed no manure 
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looked upon 
land in a ſtate of cultivation. 


and little cultivation, „ where the people ſowed tlie 
ſeed, and watered it with their foot, as a garden of 
herbs.” Thie rent juſt mentioned may therefore be 


as that - which was demanded for rich 


But our landholders 


let out their farms, not with reſpect to what the land 
is able to produce, uncultivated as it is, hen the te · 


nant enters to it, but 


ſhall have got it put into good 


what it is expected to pro- 
great labour and ee 


heart: An unfair wa 


of dealing, and by which the credulous tenant is 

A diſtinction indeed ſhould . 
made between the value of land as it now is, and 
that which may be the value of it when it ſhall be 
well cultivated: And one would think, that the 
fourth part of the produce of uncultivated land, and 
a little more, but not amounting to the third of its 
produce, when improved by the labour and expence 
of the tenant, is a ſufficient rent; and that land: 
which may, one year in ten, yield eight bolls, but at 
an average during that ſpace yield not more than 
fve, is too dear at 40608 JOS: or 0 8 0 208. 1 


ten impoſed upon 


acre. | 


; bY 
N 


4 
= 


But, in computations af this fort, it is poſſible one 


ay err; for there are various circumſtances which 
may render the ſame rent, for land of the ſame qua- 


, tolerable in one place, and too high in another. 


which we * 


a farm is too 


neceſſaries, and ordi 


There is, however, a pretty certain mark or rule, by 


be able to judge whether the rent of 
h or not. When the farmer, by his 
{kill, and toil, Tod induſtry, is able to provide the 


accommodations - of | life, 


ſuitable to his humble ſtation, and alſo to make ſome 
proviſion for the infirmities of his old age, or for 
the ſettlement of his children, he may then be ought - | 
te pay no more but a reaſonable rent; but when he 
36:fkilful in his buſineſs, when he labours and toils 


* * late, and lives in an unexpenſiye and frog | 


— 


* 
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manner, and upon the cheapeſt food, and is not- 
withſtanding unable to lay up any ching for himſelf 
or his children, and cannot even, as the expreſſion 
is, make the two ends of it to meet, cannot furniſh 
the tale of the brick, or pay his rent in due time, 
then he is unqueſtionably overcharged; his rent 1s 
too high. If we may judge by this rule, which ap- 

ears to be equitable, it is undeniable, that, in many 
parts of Scotland, too high a rent is exacted, and 
that many induſtrious farmers are oppreſſed: By their 
utmoſt labour and induſtry they cannot live; though 
their induſtry entitles them not only to an inſured 
livelihood, but to a certain profit ' over and above. 
This oppreſſion was begun long ago; it hath been 

rowing for a” courſe of years ; and is at this day 
rifen to a very great height: « Behold the day, be- 
hold, it is oome, the morning is gone forth, the rod 
| "hath bloſſomed, pride hath budded, wolence is riſen 
up into a rod of wickedneſs,” 
l do not mean, or ſay, that this pre my yet | 
become univerſal. There are, in feveral places 'of 
the country, men of prudence: and humanity, who 
ſuffer their tenants to live in tolerable eaſe; and, 
bleſfed be God, they are the men who, of al other 
landlords, are Te the. moſt eafy and f6uriſhing cir- 
= cumſtances; but the number of them is yearly de- 
creaſing. They are incited by the workings of ava- 
rice; they are tempted by the example of their 
neighbonfs; they are exhorted and advifed by bad 
counſellors, to adopt the common practice: For there 
are ſuch counſellors here juſt as there were in Jeru- 
= falem'of old: «The fpirit,” fays the prophet, * took 
me by a lock of mine cad! and lift me up between 
the carth and tlie eien, and brought me into the 


inner court of the Lord's houſe; and behold, at the 
door of the temple of the Lord, were about five and 
- twenty men, with their backs toward the temple of 
be Lord; theſe are the men that deviſe mi * 
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and give wicked:counſel in this city.” | Theſe coun- 


ſellors and adviſers, if they offer not themſelves, are 
ſent for to ſet the higheſt value on an eſtate that is 
to be ſold, or a farm that is to be let; and, by the 
extravagant value they rate them at, commonly mar 
the ſale of the one, and either mar the letting of the 
. or leſſen the clear rent of it; and yet ſo ſtrong 
and epidemical is the ſpirit of ſcrewing up land, that, 
while theſe. adviſers are doing real miſchief, there 
are intelligent people who publicly applaud them for 
their good management; applaud them for what 


they ought to be aſhamed of, as it is ſeverity to the 


poor, impoveriſheth the landholder, and tends to the 


ruin and deſolation of the country. By means of 


theſe adviſers, the evil I ſpeak of becomes daily more 
univerſal; but though men may applaud them, God 


is angry with them, becauſe, ſays he, „with lies 


have made the heart of the righteous. ſad, 'and 
ſtrengthened the hands of the wicked. I will deli- 
ver my people out of your hand, and they ſhall no 
more be in your hand to be hunted, and ye ſhalt: 
know that I am the Lord.“. 


Though the point to be. eſtabliſhed. under:this: - 


bead of * may ſeem clear enough already, 


and is pretty N believed, I will 1 


a few particulars, which will make it evident, that. 
the rent exacted for land in this country is by much. 
too high. - And, - 

1. It is commonly cb] igher than what is * 4 


manded for the fertile lands in England: There, the 


land is rich; here, it is, for the moſt part, poor; and 
- yet here, makin g allowance for the different meaſure, 
double, or more, is paid for it. The common people 
of Scotland, from time immemorial,, haye, by means 
and cauſes which I need not mention, been cruſhed 
down and held in miſerable bondage. The —_—— 
rited Engliſh farmer would diſdain to N 

* * * e live Þ, r 4, 
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be content to do: They breathe the air of liberty; 
and would ſooner chooſe to go to the fartheſt parts 
of the world than ſtarve themſelves, or juſt keep in 
their lives by a ſcrimp and poor ſubſiſtence, whilſt 
all the profit of their labour accrued to greedy land- 
lords, who feed richly, and live at eaſe; they would' 
not ſubmit to make brick without ſtraw. In fact. 
by the beſt computations that have yet been made, 
the rent of the corn-fields, over all England, is not 
more than two-ninths of their produce. In Norfolk, 
the rich fields, under a modern let, are rented at 
108. or a little more; and even ſo high a rent is not 
common, for moſt of the land is much lower; and, 
ſurely, if 108. is the rent of good land in England, 
408. 308. or even 208. an acre, is too high a rent for 
ordinaf an er. Gr YR 

2. That the rent of land is too high, appears, be- 
cauſe a great number of families have been forced to 
leave the buſineſs of farming. They had been edu- 
cated in that buſineſs, and accuſtomed to it from 
their youth; they bad a ſtrong deſire to continue in 
it, and had, or knew no other way to earn their 
3X bread ; and yet, by the high rent exacted from them, 

; they have been obliged to leave it. Some of them, 
perhaps, are able to maintain themſelves for a little 


: time; but moſt of them are firſt ſtripped. of any little 

a thing they had, and then unmercifully driven away 
to ſhift for themſelves. One cannot walk in the 

5 ſtreets of a city without ſeeing them, and bemoan- 

| ing their lamentable condition. Many of them are 

. unable to work, or are not employed; and, having 


been all their lives unaccuſtomed to it, they are a- 
ſhamed, and had rather ſtarve than beg. They are, 


| in fact, more - miſerable than thoſe who, from their 
3 childhood, have begged from door to door: „ Their 
I viſage is blacker than a coal; they are not known in 


„ BB the ſtreets; their ſkin cleaveth to their bones; it wi- 
4 thereth, it is become like a tick ; they are ſlain with * 
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and pine away, ſtricken through for want of 
the fruits of thedfeld.* = oy 
3. Rent is too high; becauſe it is certain, chat 
many induſtrious tenants, now in the poſſeſſion of 
farms, are ruined, and muſt ſpeedily — — HEE 
- them. They got leaſes, ſome fix or ſeven years ago, 
when N was at 15d. a-peck: The landholders 
perſuaded them, and they fooliſhly believed, that it 
would continue at that high rate: They have la- 
boured, and ſtarved themſelves, and ſtruggled for 
ſo. many years to keep theſe farms, and now they 
can do no more. At harveſt, the greedy landlord 


ouſt have. every Earthing' they am worth 3 and all 


158 


of you whom I have now in my eye are of this num- 
ber; and when, in the courſe of my viſiting, I ſtep 
into one of your diſmal cottages, I aſſure you, I pity 
pour condition. I ſee before me an of all 
de ills of human life; poverty, nakedneſs, hunger; 

the image of miſery and death ſtrike all ſenſes! I 
am overwhelmed with ſorrow ; my voice is ſtopped ! 
O ye opprefſors, of what hard materials are your 
hearts made! Will you not confider, that there is 
2 juſt God, and a time coming, when thoſe whom 
you . oppreſs ©& ſhall be e r gn Gigs 


. Sky, W com untuk 
ker ade eerst Theſe were very ſub- 
ſtantial people a few years ago; but having taken 
farms at an extravagant rent, have thereby loſt a 
half, or two-thirds of their ſtock already, and are de- 
firous to leave the farms, to prevent their utter ruin. 

In one corner, there are in ous men, coming 
one by one to the maſters, and beſec them in 
_ vain to break their leaſes, and take back the farms, 
VUioith all the expenſive improvements they have made 
. FFW 
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repeatedly attending the rigid erz by fifties or 
— earneſtly beſeeching the ſame thing, but 
to no purpoſe. Can any perſon believe, that theſe 
farmers, fond of their occupation, would be willing 
to part with their leaſes, and throw up their farms, 
which, for five or fix years, they have improved, 
with great labour and expence, if they could hope to 
live by them, or recover the loſs they have already 
ſuſtained? Would a hundred men, hitherto.efteemed 
prudent, would a Whole country-ſide become all at 
once fo infatuated? But except one, who had paid 
no rent for three or four years, the reſt have ſolicited 
in vain to have their leaſes taken off their hands; 
nor do I meet with any man who expects that Tuch 
of them as have remaining ftocks will get quit of © 
their farms, till all their ſtocks are drained into the 
Jandlord's pocket, and they reduced to beggary. We 
talk of the flavery of the peaſants in Denmark and 
Poland; if this that is tranſacted among ourſelves 
be not oppreſſion, and flavery | into yu poet, rw he is 
at leaſt very like it. | 

4. In many corners of the euer, chere ure ob 
ſiderable tracks of land, formerly inhabited, which 
are lying altogether waſte : This is à vifible proof that 
rent is too high. If any one conſiders, what I hint- 


ed at before, the uncommon eagerneſs with which 


our country people puſh to have each of them a 
farm, their fondneſs to purſue that buſineſs, and 
their inability to ſupport themſelves by any -other, 
he will eafily be convinced, that ſo many tracks of 


arable land (I do not ſpeak of paſtures) are lying Ss 


_ deſolate for no other cauſe but that too high a rent 
is demanded for them. Tf one travels through the 
country, and aſks the reaſon why To many fields are 

ng uncultivated, the anſwer Be receives is, * Wy 
Lord ſach-a-thing, or his Honour'fuch-a- th 
accurately meaſured all his gs Fa even i FR bogs the 
rocks, nd the barren mountai 18, 
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208, for every acre of it; but he can find nobody to 
offer it; and every man is convinced, that, though 
it ſhould be offered, nobody will be able to pay it; 
becauſe it is three or four times what the and: is 
worth. 92 
I Will only. mention another proof chat rent is too 
en and it is this, that, for ſeveral years paſt, con- 
ſiderable numbers of farmers have been leaving this 
country and going to foreign lands. It is not an 
ordinary degree of oppreſſion which is able to over- 
come that ſtrong, and, in many caſes, fooliſh attach- 
ment which all men, but eſpecially the common 
ople, have to their native country. What grief 
did ſeveral of you feel, what pitiable lamentations did 
you make, when you were driven from theſe lands 
and houſes, where you, your fathers, and grandfa- 
thers, had ſpent their days! How did you, when 
going away, return. ſtill back again, to look at the 
humble cottages where you and your children were 
horn] How did you caſt back your eyes, to take the 
laſt and parting view of the poor but innocent a- 
bodes of your anceſtors ! But when, one is made to 
toil and ſtarve in the ſpot where he was born, his 
attachment to that ſpot is abſurd and fooliſh. Vou 
are ſenſible it is fooliſh ; oppreſſion taught you by 
degrees to overcome it. 'Yous brethren now abroad 
have completely overcome it: They have overcome, 
not only the deſire of the ſpot where they had long 
dwelt, but their attachment to the country in gene- 
ral: They ſaw there was ſomething eſſentially wrong 
in its police; becauſe, though they were induſtrious, 
could not maintain themſelves by the product 
of their induſtry: They deſired to abide in it, but 
could not get ſubſiſtence; they laboured in an uſeful 
occupation, but others run away with the profit of 
thei labour. And moſt certain it is, that when any 
man in health continues attached to a country where, 
by tis utmoſt toil and e he. is not able to ſup- 
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port himſelf” and family in a decent and comfortable 
manner, he diſcovers a childiſh weaknefs, and ſins 
againſt his own foul.—From the ſeveral reaſons I 
have mentioned, it is evident, even to a demonſtra- 
tion, that the rent exacted in this country is by far 
too high. I proceed to the next pA of diſcourſe, 
— to mention, 
2. Some of the cauſes and means by which rent 
hath been ſcrewed up to ſuch a hight. And, 
1. The original cauſe of this is the blind avarice 
of the landholders and taſk-maſters: From their ava- 
rice, they have racked the rent of land ſo prodigi- 
ouſly, and, from the ſame principle, they are wiſhing . 
and hoping it may rife ſtill higher. You may fee 
one of them, with a newſpaper in his hand, looking 
at nothing but the prices of grain, what it colts at 
diſtant markets, and computing how dear the car- 
riage muſt render it if brought here. Another will 
tell you, that the crop has failed in the Lothians; 
that grain is riſing» faſt, and that land muſt riſe of 
courſe; that it is dear in England, and he is ſure 
and expects it will every year rife higher and higher 
here: An inhuman and ſenſeleſs expectation z for it 
is much more probable that it will fall. Since 1680, 
the price of grain, wheat for inſtance, fell gradually 
in England to the year 1760; during the laſt half of 
that period it fell 25 per cent.; and if our country 
is now in ſuch a ſtate towards improvement as Eng- 
land was in 1680, may we not expect that it wal 
fall here juſt as it did there? The riſe of grain ſhould 
not be aſcribed to wrong cauſes, nor meaſured by the 
unfavourable ſeaſons we have had of late, but by an 
average of 30 or 40 years: And may we not truſt in 
. God's providence that favourable ſeaſons will return? 
_ Theſe  landholders ſeem, many of them, to be, as 
blind as they are avaricious; for it is not their in- 
tereſt that the price of grain ſhould riſe : If, unhap- 
pily, et ſhould be the caſe, our manufactures wult 
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dwindle- to ruin. Formerly, in a dear 
were kept alive by the cheap . of fuel; — 
monopoly of coal that hath been lately fame; = 
price of that commodity is nearly doubled, and the 
poor diſtreſſed: And if the price of grain ſhall alſo 
riſe, and continue high, the manufacturers will with- 
draw, and go where grain is cheap; and then there 

| mw be bread enough, but few to buy or eat it. Ma- 
actures have greatly contributed to raiſe the va- 
— of land; and the landholders, ignorantly to be 
ſure, ſeem to aim at the ruin of manufactures; like 
the viper, which, they ſay, is no ſooner hatched and 
4 V 


2. The fhort leaſes which landlords grant are ano- 
ther means of raiſing the rent of land. Theſe leaſes 
are a mighty diſcouragement to the. induſtrious 
farmer, and the almoſt never failing means of injur- 
ing and oppreſſing him. When he hath, with ſore 
labour and expence, brought his ground into good 
heart, and the —＋ is near expiring, the taſk-maſter 
demands a higher rent from him, which he muſt 
either give or be gone. No allowance will be made 
him; it he comes not up to what is demanded, ſome 

of his neighbours will ; the hi heſt offer will be wel-. 
come to the inhuman © nes: and the laborious 
Kkilful farmer muſt loſe the bes fruits of > N 

* "Ie . apps chat, ken a tenan 44 
| GA in his farm, the maſter looks upon him 
with an evil eye, and falls upon ſome pretence to 
get kim removed: « He hath occaſion for that farm 
himfelf ; it lies ſo convenient for his policy that he 
cannot want it; he muſt have the third of it for a 
new plantation; and it will fave much trouble, both 
to him and the tenant, juſt to let him have the 
Whole.“ And, upon ſuch frivolous and falſe pre- 
tenees, enſorced by the ſeaſonable application of 
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ſome uſe of terror, many tenants are ſo ſilly and ti- 
morous, as to throw up their farms, to gratify the a- 
varice of their maſter 3 but then, if they be rich e- 
nough, they may, after he hath got their farms into 
his hand, give double the rent at which they had a 
perfect right to have poſſeſſed them till the former 
leaſes had expired. 

If this method is not ſucceſsful, then the land- 
holder contrives ſome ground of quarrel ; the tenant 
hath plowed a furrow off his neighbour's land; or 
hath cut down ſome tree; or allowed fome fence to 
decay; or is not keeping the houſe in thatch; or hath 
beaten his maſter's dog, when it was worrying his 
ſheep; or hath ſhot a hare z or did not take off his 
bonnet, and ſhow reſpect to his lady when ſhe was 
paſſing by him with Lady ſuch-a-thing; or he is 
fallen ſhort in his payments (though the landlord 
himſelf declined to take his rent when offered, ſay- 
ing he had at that time no need of money); or he 
is running out the farm; or not managing it accord- 
ing to the terms of the leaſe; that therefore ke muſt 
immediately remove; and a proceis is commenced. 
Then the landlord may retain. the moſt beggarly of 
His dependents to perjure themſelves, if need be. 
The contention is begun; and the. tenant may eaſily 
foreſee its ifſue : His cauſe is to be decided by judges 
who are connected with, or related to his landlard ; 
who are themſelves- landlords; 5 and not alk of them 
exempt from theſe ſame iniquitous-practices concern- 

ing which they are to judge- In ſhort, the tenant is 
ejected, and the landlord gets the farm, which he 
pretended. was ruined. and worn out; and yet the 
very next day he lets it at double the former rent, 
and is not aſhamed. I fee ſome of you before me 
againſt whom this dreadful game hath been lately © 
played off. 

The cauſes and means hitherto mentioned, by which 


the rent of land. hath been ſcrewed up ſo. high, are 
; 1 P 3 | 
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ſach as flow from the avarice and iniquity of other” 
people 3 but I muſt tell you alſo, 

4- That this high rate of land 1s in a great degree 
owing to yourſelves. By your credulity and vanity, 
you are the means and cauſe of that ſame evil which 

oppreſſes you. Whenever a farm is to be let, there 
are perhaps fifty of you ſtriving to get it, all outbid- 
ding one another, and offering for it at a rate which 
8 man of ſenſe foreſees you will never be able to 
When an old tenant hath greatly improved 
bis faria; and the taſk-maſter is aſking a higher rent, 
many of you are lying at the catch, and ready to of- 
fer all that he demands, by which means you effec- 
tually ruin yourſelves, and are partners with the taſæ- 
maſter in his injuſtice and oppreſſion- Thoſe who 
have farms already, but want to have additional or 
greater ones—the ſons of farmers—the ſervants who 
have made a little ſtock —ſometimes alſo tradeſmen. 
have, for many years paſt, by the high offers they 
made, turned the weak heads of the landholders, and 
made them believe that no rate was too high for their 
lands. Had it not been, that when: any farm was to 
be let, there were ſo many in competition bidding. 
high for it, it would have been impoſſible that the 
oppreſſion of farmers could have come to ſuch a la- 
mentable height as it hath actually reached: For, 
could the proprietors have turned the arable land into 
paſture? A great part of Scotland is naturally ſuch; . 
and, many years ago, much arable land was wreſted- 
from the tenants, and applied to the maintenance of 
ecp and black cattle; ſo that long ago as great a 
proportion of land was ſet afide for paſture as Was. 
Jikely to turn to good account. Could the landhold- 
ers Rave kept all the farms in their natural poſſeſſion, 
as they call it, this they muſt ſoon have wearied of, 
and tke wiſeſt of them would hardly have tried it. 
For hitherto gentlemen have found, that when they 
turned their own e though they "ue "_ | 
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good crops, they were very far 588 being gain 
2 trade. Would they have tried to _ 
tenants from ſome other country? But-who would 
have ſubmitted to ſuch toil and miſery as you have, 
undergone ? What then muſt they have done with 
their land? Why, if you had bren wiſe, they would 
have been obliged to let it to you at a reaſonable 
rate; but you were and are fooliſh, and*they avail 
themſelves of your folly. Some of them let their 
lands openly by way of auction or public roup; and 
then the taſk-maſter, with all his rente, diſplays 
the wonderful fertility and advantages of his farms; 
and with the ſtrong ſpiritous bottle in his hand, he 
reaches. out full bumpers to every raſh bidder, and 
intoxicates and cajoles them to ruin themſelves and 
one another. Other landlords chooſe a method per- 
haps as inſnaring; I am ſure it is more debaſing: 
They publicly advertiſe, that every one who wants 
ſuch or ſuch a farm ſhall ſend to them his higheſt of- 
fer incloſed. By this means they have opportunity to 
_ Inquire into the circumſtances of the ſeveral offerers, . 
and to pitch on that one who hath the largeſt ſtock. . 
Of this they are extremely defirous. You may hear 
one of them who has a pitiful farm to let, boaſting. 
of its goodneſs, and wiſhing he had a ſenfible tenant 
to it who has 500 l. or 6001. ſtock. Theſe men 
never conſider, that if a man is ſenſible, and has 5001. 
he will diſdain to concern himſelf with ſuch beggarly 
farms, while he hath the chance of fifty to one of em- 
ploying it to better purpoſe in ſome branch of mer- 
chandiſe or manufacture, and knows, that to theſe 
farms many ©« come full and go away empty.” But 


2 though a man of ſenſe is on his guard at their roups 


| and in making offers to them, the weak are catched. 


The landholder aſſures them, that the ſoil of his land 
is ſo rich, that every acre of it will yield ten or twelve 


polls; and, by a fatal credulity, the farmers believe 
80 that he 3 is ſpeaking truth. Their n to be farmers 
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helps alſo to inſnare them. In this country, a 8 5 
is more reputable than a tradeſman; which, I ſup- 
poſe, hath happened by the integrity of ancient farm- 
ers, and the uſefulneſs of their buſineſs; juſt as I 
know a conſtable in a certain pariſh, who, by his 
honeſt and conſcientious walk, hath rendered his 
humble office far more reſpectable than that of his 
landlord, who is a judge. It is from this vanity that 
the ſons of farmers think ſhame to go to ſervice, and 
thoſe who have been long in ſervice deſire much to 
have farms. This vanity is as a halter about your 
neck, of which the taſk-maſter takes faſt hold, and 
thereby leads you to ruin. This vanity you ſhould: 
have controuled, and continued in ſervice, or at your 
trades, and then you might have paſſed through life 
with tolerable comfort. But by an exceſs of credu- 
lity you believed the deceitful words of the landhold- 
ers. Your vanity made you offer high for every 
farm, even for ſuch as had been long poſſeſſed by the 
tenants then living upon them; a thing againſt which. 
there is always an outcry ; an it is rarely or never 
done in England; and which, if not directly unjuſt, 
doth at jeaff border: upon mjuſtice, ; - encourages: 
oppreſſion. You got the old tenants removed; your 
high offers were accepted; you were unable to pay; 
and it was even impoſſible you ſhould. Hence there 
are ſo many of you, in this very aſſembly, Who have 
had your crops ſeized upon, your cattle poinded and 
driven away, your houſes plundered, and your perſons: 
_ 4rapriſoned ; your children who were able, ſent to 
ſervice or to beg, and the reſt ſtarving in your mi- 
ſerable huts.  'Thus the rent of land is high, from 
the avarice and artifices of the landholder, and from 
the eredulity and vanity of the fare... 
Before I diſmiſs this head, I cannot but take tien | 
ths the pretence for aflicting the Iſraelites was an 
_ averſion to idleneſs: Ve are idle, ye are idle,” ſaid. 
the en. 5 And it is remarkable, chat our 
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noble lords and commoners diſcover alſo a mighty ab- 
horrence of that fame fin of idleneſs; they would 
make us believe that they are in fear leſt the very 
ſouls of their tenants ſhould be ruined by it; they 
dread the effects of it at leaſt on their inferiors. You 
may hear one of them boaſting with much ſelf- ap- 
plauſe: „Such a tenant of mine was idle; I doubled 
his rents; he works hard ſoon and late; he attends 
to his buſineſs even on the Sundays; ſo that I believe 
he will pay me better now than he did before.“ There 
have been ignorant and perverſe ſtateſmen who gave 
out, that the heavier the taxes were which they im- 
poſed on the nation, the ſubjects became the more 
happy; and there are landholders of a like under- 
ſtanding and temper, who believe, that the higher the 
rents are which they exact from their tenants, they 
are in the better condition to pay them. The next 
head of diſcourſe is to now, ; 
23. What are already the effects of the act rate of 
land, and what muſt be the further conſequences of 
it. Its effects are grievous to individuals, and in 
time muſt hurt or ruin the nation; it is the cauſe 
of Sake and: dehauches the morals 4 the poogle. 
. 6 e wad oppreſſion, as hath been 
ſeen in part already, is miſery: It is indeed but ano- 


ther name for it. Perpetual and ſore bodily labour, 


without any proſpect of enjoying the fruits of it, or 
of ſome eaſe, is certainly miſery. Indeed the ſeverity 
of labour is mitigated. by the hope of eaſe or profit; 

but here it often happens, that no ſueh hope can be 
entertained. By the hardeſt labour, in very many 
caſes, no more can be done but the leak the bricks 
made up; as much gained as will pay the greedy 

maſter. Nay, in many inſtances this. cannot be 
done; and then the diſtreſs and miſery of the poor 

farmer is complete. He hath the vexation to ſee his 


children ſtarved and naked, his houſe ſpoiled, his. 
. | 
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corn and. cattle ae upon, to ſatisfy the demands 
of his taſł· maſter; demands which are highly unrea- 
ſonable, but 1 * his wan; he had W 

himſelf to fulfil. 

2. The high rate gh” land occaſions 3 fort of hoſti- 
Jity between the rich and the poor. They are really 
like the plebeians and patricians in ancient Rome, in 
a. ſtate of war againſt one another. The landholders 
| have, no compaſſion on the poor laborious farmers; 
they relent not at the light of their indigence and mi- 
ſery. Let the tenant's wants be ever ſo deplorable ; 
let his wretchedneſs be ever ſo unmerited ; though 

his corn- fields have been deſtroyed. by winds or rains, 
all this is no matter to almoſt any maſter. He muſt 
have, without abatement, all that in rigour of law he 
car» demand, whatever may become of the tenant and 
his family. On the other hand, the: farmers have a. 
real a} of their landlords, whom they find to be 
10 rigid 'taſk-maſters; they imprecate the curſe and 
vengeance of God upon them and their families. 
Living miſerably under them, and unable, by all their 
toil, to pay them, they are every moment in fear leſt 
they come upon them, and ſtrip them of all they 
have, and turn them out of doors. Hencg it is, that 
if any man in rich equipage and dreſs is ſeen near 
their houſes, they think it muſt be their landlord, and 
are at once thrown into a dreadful alarm. Were the 
great beneficent in proportion to their power, or were 
they but looked upon as harmleſs, the poor would re- 
Jjoice to ſee; them, and think themſelves honoured to 
meet and converſe with them. But, at the very ſight 
of them, the hapleſs farmer and his family expect im- 
mediate beggary and ruin; the children run and hide 
their heads; the wife W ; and the farmer him- 
ſelf, when called upon, goes to meet his maſter with 
all che expreſſive {ymptoms of averſion, hatred, and 
fear. Having felt the rigour of their maſters ſo often, 
” * dread. to * it again: Like 55 ancient _ 
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who had weapons in their hands, and were able to 
defend themſelves, but when they ſaw the ſcourges 
lifted up, the ſtrokes of which they had ſo often felt, 
they in a panic immediately threw Gavin their wea- 
pons, and took to their heels. 

3. Our common people, by "WF ſo. rigermally uſed, 
have the ſenſe of truth and juſtice miſerably blunted: | 
They fall into a low ſort of trick and cunning, and are 
many of them of a thieviſh diſpoſition. Oppreſſion, it 
is ſaid, will make a wiſe man mad: Give me not 
"ogy (Agur prays) leſt I ſteal, and take:the name of 

God in vain.” The flaves: in ancient times are 
deſcribed as havin ing been deceitful, and who thought 

it no crime to pilfer and ſteal; of which vices' their 
ſlavery and rigorous treatment are ſuppoſed to have 
been the cauſe. Our poor farmers, when they can- 
not by all their toil pay their maſters, and are ſtripped 
of all they have, look on that treatment as robbery, 
and as unjuſtifiable as theft itſelf. By pitiful artifices 
they learn to retaliate, and to act againſt truth and 
juſtice. It is really aſtoniſhing to ſee how falſe man ny 
| of them are, and how little ſenſe they have that juſ- 
tiee is a duty. This is no doubt owing 4 other power- - 
ful cauſes; but it is fatally helped on by the oppreſ- 
ſion they ſuffer; for it is chiefly againſt the rich that 
their cunning is played off, and they imagine it 1s ex- 
cuſable even to ſteal from them. Believing them to 
be their natural enemies, provided they can do it with 
impunity, they ſcruple not to pilfer and ſteal from 
them, and to impoſe upon them by trick and chicane. 
Nay, from the iniquity they bear towards their ſupe- 
Tiors, there are many of them who would rejoice at 
their downfal. * Lamentable indeed is their want of 
charity: If a factor breaks his leg when he is going 
to pillage a poor man's houſe, they ſay the judgments 
of God have begun to overtake him; if a taſk-maſter 
dies of a ſurfeit, though he expreſs ſome remorſe, and 
be in dreadful agony. and horror at the thought of his 
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e you hear them ſaying, with a malignant 
- fneer, The opprefſor-hath got his rer es. and is now 
| gone to his own place! 
4. In conſequence of the deudgery: and the et 
hardſhips they undergo, the common people become 
ſtupid and unconcerned about religion and their im- 
mortal fouls. A- -ary- aMiCtion is oftentimes 
the means of ponfing men to ſerious thought, but a 
continued 'oppreffion benumbs their ſpirits, and ren- 
y-w them incapable of thought and action. Totally 
about their preſent ſtate, and . nt | 
25 the weight of immediate ſufferings, they 
neither time nor inolination to think ofthe means of 
eſcaping ſufferings of an endleſs duration. The queſ- 
tion with them is not, How ſhall we eſcape the wrath 
that is to come? But, How fthall we pay a rigid land- 
lord ? How ſhall we fave our cattle from being driven 
away, our houſes from being plundered, and our chil- 
dren from ſtarving ?- How ſhall we eſcape the hand 
pf oppreſſion, and the wrath of cruel men who have 
us in their power? And as oppreſſion difqualifies men 
on God and the ſtate of their immor- 
tal fouls, it even enervates their minds ſo much, that 
are incapable of diſcerning the mearis of better- 
ing their circumſtances in the preſent life. As if 
transformed into ſtocks and ſtones, they fit motionleſs, 
and receive on their backs the furrows of oppreſſion. 
Many of them might find, even in this country, the 
means of leſſening their miſery, at leaſt in ſome de- 
gree; but they have loft the exerciſe of veaſons they 
dream on from day to day, in a drowſy ina 
and if at any time they ſee a means of being deliver- 
ed from bondage and miſery, the ſmalleſt difficulty 
| terriſies them, and makes them chooſe to abide in fla- 
very. This ſtupifying effect of oppreſſion is remark- 
_ ably evident toms the hiſtory of the Ifraelites. Even 
When their deliverance was actually begun; when, 
y a trail . eee 
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gypt, and bnd that God was on their fide; yet when 
they ſee Pharaoh and the Egyptians coming after 
them, they ſaid unto Moſes, © Becauſe there were no 


graves-in Pcngt haſt thou tehan unn n dies ne 


wilderneſs? Wherefore haſt thou dealt thus with us, 


to carry us out of Egypt? Is not this the word that 
we may ſerve the Egyptians ? For it had been better 


for us that we ſhould ſerve the Egyptians, than that 


we ſhould die in the wilderneſs.” They truſted hot 


in God; their minds were debaſed (c for anguiſſi of 
ſpirit, and for eruel bondage. Juſt ſo our farmers: 
by ſore drudgery, have their ſpirits depreſſed and their 


E minds debaſed. 122 Having been long in ſlavery, they 5 
ſeem to be in conceit with flavery. W hen oppreſſed, 
they dare not complain; when robbed and beaten, 


they will not go beyond the reach of the ſtrokes; 
when rid upon and unmercifully battered by the Ba- 


laams of the age, like dumb aſſes, they will not open 
their mouths. Had they ſpirit, and could ſpeak, theỹß 
might with great propriety day to their oppreſſors; as 


the aſs of the old covetous and blindfolded Balaam 


_— . 


faid to him, „What have I done? Why haſt thow 


— 2 7 , | 8 
ſmitten me? Am not I thine aſs, upon which thow - 


haſt ridden ever ſince I Was thine?” I may add, 
g That the ſcrewing up of rent to an exorbitant 
pitch doth in fact diminiſh the elear incomes of the 
landlord. Some are ſo fond of a nominal high rent, 
that, rejecting the offers of wealthy tenants which 
would be paid, they let their lands to poor beggarly 


people, who, whatever they may promiſe, will never 
pay a ſhilling. And whenever a ſubſtantial tenant 
tinds, that by all his toil he will not be able to pay 
any part of it; he loſes all courage; he hath no ſuf- 


ficient motive to labour, becauſe he ſees that the pro- = 


fit of his labour will accrue-not-to himſelf, but to his 
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a little time be violently taken from him, he takes care 
beforehand to ſecrete and put out of the way as much 
of his ſubſtance as he can. Do not you and I know 
of great eſtates which have been miſmanaged, and the 
incomes of them diminiſhed by the method I ſpeak of ?. 
Time would fail me to mention all the deplorable 
effects of the high rate of land. Theſe I have taken 
notice of relate to the farmers who are oppreſſed; but 
Its effects are grievous and diſtreſſing to others alſo, 
and deſtructive to the public. When a large territory 
is thrown waſte, the-poor people who are driven away 
become a burden on ſome neighbouring diſtrict or pa- 

riſh ; or they reſort to cities, which is the cauſe that 
fuch' ſwarms of beggars are to be ſeen on the ſtreets 
and in the neighbourhood of great towns. This itſelf 
is a ſeverer grievance than is commonly believed; for 
jn this nation we have no poors rates; and the land- 
ed gentlemen, and whoever is rich, have almoſt to a 

man deſerted the church, where contributions are 
made for the poor; by which means the farmers and 
tradeſmen have got the burden of ſupporting the poor; 
and as the number of them, by the means of high 
rents, hath multiplied ſo faſt, to ſupport them is a 
very grievous burden indeed. From the ſame cauſe 
agriculture is diſcouraged, and ſcarcity may be the 
conſequence. This land, though its ſoil in general 


is not rich, is by proper cultivation able to maintain 


perhaps double the number of its preſent inhabitants; 
and the greater the number of induſtrious hands em- 
ployed in cultivating the earth, the greater is the pro- 
_ duce which it yields: But ſome of our laborious peo- 
ple have already been driven abroad, and many of 
them have been forced to apply to other employments 
at home. It is the advantage and ſecurity of any 
country to raiſe from itſelf fufficient ſubſiſtence for 
all its inhabitants; for it is but a precarious means 
of ſupport which may be expected by importation 
from foreign markets, as-is juſt now evident from ex- 
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perience. The ſea- ports are and have been open, an 
yet the price of grain hath been riſing for ſeveral 
months; and what diſmal effect the continued ſear- 


city or dearneſs of grain muſt have on the manufac- 
tures of the country is viſible to every perſon. From 
the ſame cauſe alſo, people Who are rigorouſly dealt 
with loſe all concern for the welfare of the country. 
If they were allowed to paſs their days in tolerable 


eaſe, they would, like the children of Iſrael in Baby- 


lon, ſeek the good of the land where they dwell; but 
if they are ſqueezed, and their oppreſſion be extreme, 


they loſe, as I have ſaid, all attachment to a country 


where they find themſelves ſo miſerable. There mult 


needs be bitter envyings and inteſtine grudges where 


the wealth of a country flows into the hands of a few: 
If theſe few are ſuppoſed not to have their minds en- 
larged with knowledge, or embelliſhed with thoſe 


arts which adorn human nature; if, beſides, they are 


reputed to be ſelfiſh and rapacious, they may depend 
upon it, that, whatever outward reſpect they meet 
with, they are both hated and deſpiſed. They have 
much of the property of the country, and ſeem not 


to deſerve it; that country therefore will be weaklx 
defended againſt the attacks of foreign enemies; for 
no man will judge that to be his country, where he 


neither hath nor ever can have any property at all; 
nor will he defend the property of others with that 
ſpirit with which he is keen to fight for his own... An 


oppreſſed people look upon themſelves as unconnect- 
ed with the country, and ccaſe to have any anxiety 
about its welfare. Tell them that the land is going 
to be invaded by a foreign army, they are totally un- 


alarmed being wretched themſelves, they are per- 


fectly indifferent whether domeſtic oppreſſors or fo- 


reign invaders ſhall be ſucceſsful; they are like the 
aſs in the meadow, and muſt ſtill bear their burdens. 
Would the Iſraelites, after they had been forced to 
make brick without ſtravs, have taken up arms to fight 
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for-the Egyptians, had the Ethiopians" then invaded 


hes country ? They might have ſtood neuter, or made 
their eſcape from miſery in the ſcuffle; or poſſibly a 


quick and pungent ſenſe of opgrificn might have 
provoked them to join the invaders, whoſe wes 
hes + had never experienced. 

To be ſhort, the high rate of land mult in the iffue 
ede depopulation. This is an effect which Pha- 
raoch foreſaw muſt, without a miracle, follow on the 
= of — — 3 And Pharaoh ſaid, Behold, the 

land now are many, and you make them 
reſt — their burdens. Come on, let us deal wiſe- 
ly with them, leſt they multiply. Therefore did 


1 taſk-maſters over them to atict them with Hue 
burdens.” Therefore, that they might not multiply, 


ſet taſk-maſters over them. They formed a po- 
litical ſcheme of oppreſſion, and they clearly foreſaw 


its conſequence; and that conſequence, though not 


foreſeen by our landed men, is, from the meaſures 
they purſue, as certain as if it were in fact foreſeen 
and intended by them. Wherever there is a place 
where two perſons can live commodiouſly, there will 


bes marriage; which, I may fay, is the only method 


of continuing or increafing the numbers of a people; 
and by nature both parties are powerfully inclined to 
marry, except they be hindered by the difficulty of 


ſubſiſtence. But when a young man hath feen his 


father impoveriſhed and driven from houſe and home, 
hath been (pinched with hunger in his youth, and is 


yet but able to ſupport himſelf, he will not be raſhto 
divide the means of his ſubſiſtence by entering into a 


marriage- connection. It is indeed obſervable, that 
many of the upper or genteel people in this country 
ſcarce marry at all; and ſome are of opinion that this 
is far from being a [detriment to the public, and that 


ſtateſmen ſhould diſcourage ſuch marriages, becauſe 


they would but increaſe the number of idle and uſe- 
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and ill W I am ſure it is unnatural and inhu- 


mane 3 an error proceeding upon a ſuppoſition that 
the children of ſuch marriages could not be uſeful in 
the church, the navy, or the army, or would thereby 
be degraded; ; an error that ſprings from not attend- 
ing to an effect, a growing effect of commerce, which 
is, to deſtroy or level all diſtinction of ranks, to ſet 
the induſtrious ſon of a farmer or mechanic above 
the idle ſon of a peer, and makes it no way ſhameful 
for the ſon df a peer to plead at the bar, or be buſy 


in the counting-houſe. Nay, it is fifty to one if the 


children produced by ſuch marriages have not more 


merit than thoſe of the wealthy: In youth, they will 


 imbibe inſtruction, and learn uſeful arts; becauſe they 
know they muſt do it; whereas moſt of thoſe who 


know they are born to a great fortune reject and de- 
ſpiſe education, and, be they ever fo rich, er 


all their lives good for nothing. And I hope n 


ſtateſman in Britain ſhall ever be inveſted with the 
dangerous power of hindering a marriage, becauſe he 
imagines the fortune of the parties to be leſs than their 
rank would require. But though to ſome people, 
and in ſome caſes, this point may appear ſomewhat: 
dubious, yet every perſon muſt ſee that what I aim 
at is evident even to a demonſtration; that when la- 
borious people, by the hardihips they lie under; are 
terrified from marriage, that tends directly to the de- 
population and ruin of a country, becauſe the num- 
ber of working hands is the riches and ſtrength of a 


nation. In ſhort, depopulation muſt be the effect of 


the high rate of land, becauſe a people oppreſſed in 
one country will naturally reſort to ſome other. If 


the price of grain is high, the manufacturers will go 
elſewhere ; if it falls low while rent is high, the farm- 
ers muſt-withdraw to ſome place where they can live. 
On either ſuppoſition, high rents muſt be the caufe 


of depopulation. This, it is true, will weaken the 
OY theſe ge depart from; but they will con- 
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der; and if they be wiſe they ought to conſider, that 
a country is their country no longer than by reaſon- 
able labour and induſtry they are able to provide a 
tolerable ſubſiſtence in it. I ſhall have occaſion to 
enlarge farther on this point under a following head 
of diſcourſe; at preſent I break ofi, and conclude this 
forenoon's ſermon. But as I end there are 
ſome hearing me Who have either exacted extrava- 
gant rents, or encouraged and adviſed that rigour and 
oppreſſion, I will take the liberty of making a ſhort 
addreſs to them in the language of holy writ. 

Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the houſe of 
Jacob, and princes of the houſe of Iſrael, that abhor 
judgment, and pervert all equity; is it not for you 
to know judgment, who hate the good and love the 
evil ? By reaſon of the multitude of your oppreſnions, 
you make the oppreſſed to cry; men groan from out 
of the city, and the ſoul of the wounded crieth out; 
they cry out by reaſon. of the arm of the mighty. 
Tou pluck off their ſkin from off them, and break 
their — and chop them in pieces as for the pot, 


and as fleſh within the caldron. Tou turn judgment 


into wormwood, and leave off righteouſneſs in the 
earth. You pluck the fatherleſs from the ſbreaſt, and 


take a pledge of the poor. Lou cauſe . to go 


naked without clothing, and take away the ſheat from 
the hungry.” If a tenant thrives in your land, you 
grudge. at his proſperity; you either rack his rent 
that he may thrive no more, or you ſend him adrift, 
and bereave him of the fruit of his labour. If your 
tenants go to wreck, as many of them muſt do, you 
ſee their miſerable Rate, and you have no pity; you 
ſnatch the lean morſel from the ſtarving mouth, and 
>. -emabitter the miſery of the miſerable. Are your hearts 
ſteeled againſt all the impreſſions of humanity ? Are 

your ears ſhut againſt the piercing and doleful cries 
of the poor? Do not you hear them often ſaying to 
4 t Me have „ as well as youz- TR 
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fore are we counted to you as beaſts, a wi i 
in your ſight ? How long will it be ere you mike-an 
end of rigour towards us? Did not he that formed 
us in the womb form you? Are not our natural wants. 
the ſame with yours? Is our ſtrength the-ſtrength of 
ſtones, or is our fleſh. of braſs? Nou compel us to 
make brick without ſtraw; you lay burdens upon us 
which cruſh us to the ground. We deſire to live and 
die in the land where we were born; we are content 
to labour, and to labour hard, to do juſtice to you, 
and make you live at eaſe; but while we ſtrive to an- 
ſwer your ſevere demands, we wear out our ſtrength 
with toil ; our children are naked and ſtarving, and 
we have neither clothes nor bread to give them. We 
wiſhed to work for you, and to look upon you as our 

nurſing-fathers; but you have no pity on us. Even 
the ſea-monſters draw out the breaſt, and give ſuck 
to their little ones; but you are become cruel, like 
the oſtriches in the wilderneſs; we mult leave this 
land, we mult ſeek out another abade, and bid you 
farewell.” 


That I may ſtill frank: to yeu in the 8 of 


ſcripture, « Hear this word, ye kine of Baſhan, which 


are in the mountain of Samaria, which oppreſs the 
poor, which cruſh the needy, Which ſay, Bring and 
let us drink; who drive away the aſs of the father- 
lefs, and take-the widow's on for a pledge, and turn 
the needy out of the way, ſo that the poor of the 
earth hide themſelves.” By your exactions, you have 
already begun to ſcatter the people and to drive them 
away. If you be not as blind as you ate avaricious, 
do you not fee that you are ruining yourſelves? What 
do you think will be your condition, if one or two 
hundred thouſand people ſhall leave you, and take up 
their dwelling in foreign lands ? In that caſe, muſt 
not your rent ſink very low? You perhaps imagine 
there is not room for them abroad; but you miſtake 
the matter; there 3 is a . * and a large, open 
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to receive them; and that God, who with a ſtrong 
hand delivered the Iſraelites from Egyptian bondage, 
can deliver the people of this land from the hardſhips 
under which you make them groan. You ſuppoſe, 
perhaps, that, from a fond attachment to their native 
country, they will ſtill continue to toil and ſtarve, as 
moſt of them have hitherto done. But the weight 
of oppreſſion muſt overbalance that attachment; ava- 
rice often defeats its own aim, and in this particular 
_ caſe it muſt, in the iſſue, unavoidably have that ef- 
fect. The farmers are in fome ſort your property; 
for from them your land derives its value; and when- 
ever you drive away one of them, you thereby dimi- 
niſh your incomes; and beſides, every laborious man 
is worth a great ſum of money to his country. How 
poor and defenceleſs will this country be, if, by your 
covetouſneſs and rigour, it is ſpoiled of its inhabi- 
tants ! The proportion of brave men which this na- 
tion furniſned to the navy and the army in the late 
war was high, and is almoſt incredible. Will ſuch 
a ſupply be poſſible in time of need, if the land ſhall. 
de depopulated ? You are often complaining that our 
miniſters of ſtate act fooliſhly, when, at the end of a 
war, they diſmiſs ſo great a'number'of brave ſeamen ;. 
all of whom, you fay, might be retained in the ſer- 
vice, if two or three overgrown penſions were wiſely 
applied to maintain them. Will you ruin your coun-- 
try, by beating time with the aukward and impoliti- 
cal meaſures of a covetous and bungling miniſtry, 
which you qęſpiſe and condemn ? It is time, it is 
high time for you to alter your meaſures, to ceaſè 
from oppreſſion, and, if poſſible, prevent the deſola- 
tion of the land. Exact not the whole; nay, abate 
a great deal of that which your tenants have of late 
obliged themſelves to pay. When you granted them 
leaſes, oat-meal was at 15 d. a-peck. It hath ſince 
been a third cheaper. Can you in conſcience exact 
all that which they have fooliſhly obliged themſelves 
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to pay? Think on juſtice and equity, and you will 
be moved by the fear of a righteous God, and by a 
regard to your own intereſt, to abate a great part of 
what you can in rigour demand. Reſtore to their 
poſſeſhons thoſe whom you have ejected, and reſtore 
them on equitable terms. Let me addreſs you in the 
words of Nehemiah, which were immediately com- 
plied with; & Reſtore, I pray you, to them, even this 
day, their lands, their vine-yards, their olive-yards, 
and their houſes, alſo the hundredth part of the mo- 
ney, and of the corn, the wine, and the oil, that you 
exact of them. And they ſaid, We will reſtore, and 
require nothing of them.“ Make ſome proviſion for 
the many diſtreſſed families, whoſe vitals you have 

ſucked and left them to ſtarve. Reſtore the pledge, 
and give again that ye had robbed. Parcel out your 
waſte grounds to ſober and induſtrious families, and 
encourage them to abide with you: * And the deſo- 
late land ſhall be tilled, whereas it lay deſolate in the 
ſight of all that paſſed by.“ Inſtead of enriching 
yourſelves by grinding the faces of the poor, pity 
them, relieve them; for « He that by uſury and un- 
juſt gain increaſeth his ſubſtance, he fhall gather it 
for him who will pity the poor.“ Can any 2 
have greater pleaſure in life, than to behold a num- 
ber of poor families brought from diſtreſs into com— 
for table circumſtances by your means? Is there any 

character more noble, than that of ſuch a compaſſion- 
ate and humane man ? Is there any more reſpectable 
in youth, or in old age ? „ Behold,“ ſays Samuel, 
Jam old and grey-headed, and I have walked be- 
fore you from my childhood to this day. Behold; 
here I am, witneſs againſt me before the Lord. Whoſe 
ox have I taken? of whoſe aſs have I taken? whom 
have I defrauded ? whom have I oppreſſed? or of 

whoſe hand have I received any bribe ?” I hope, that 
though inhumanity and extortion have become ſo fa»  - 
fuonable, there are ſtill many of you who .clteem _ 
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ſuch a ir; and ſome of you who ſtrive to de- 
ſerve it: Theſe laſt will be beloved and eſteemed while 
they are alive, and their memory will be precious and 
revered. _ In the mean time, they will have peace 
from within, and ſecurity from without: For « He 
that walketh righteouſly—he that deſpiſeth the gain 
of oppreſſion, and ſh his hand — holding of 
bribes—he ſhall dwell on high, his place of defence 
hall be the munition of e hal be en 
him, his water ſhall be ſure .. 
Allow me alſo to addreſs myſelf t to you who make 
the bulk of this aſſembly. Many of you are in world- 
ly diſtreſs; ſtrive to make your peace with God, and 
no miſery ſhall purſue you beyond the grave. No 
talk-maſter can diſturb that peaceful manſion ; for 
R there the wicked ceaſe from troubling z there the 
weary are at reſt; there the priſoners reſt together; 
they hear not the voice of the oppreſſor. You are 
- blamed for being lazy and idle; and I fear ſome of 
you are blame-wortby. You know that it is the lot 
of man to eat his bread with the ſweat of his brows, f 
and that idleneſs leads to almoſt every ſin. Pray, x 
read the word of God, and ſanctify the Sabbath; and 
remember, that to work and provide for your families 
is an: efſential part of religion. God manifeſts him- ; 
- {elf to thoſe who are diligent about their lawful buſi- ö 
neſs. It was when Moſes kept the flock of Jethro | 
his father-in-law at Horeb, that God appeared to him | 
in the burning buſh, and promiſed: to deliver the Iſ- | 
rachtes, in the words of the text. It was when Gi- 
deon was threſhing wheat by the wine-preſs, that an 
angel appeared to him, and promiſed a like deliver- 
ance. And an angel, with the glad tidings of great 
joy, came upon the ſhepherds. at Bethlehem, whilſt 
they were keeping watch over their flocks by night. 
You who have yet farms to cultivate, work with your 
Bands, and ſtrive to attain ſkill in your buſineſs; and 
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vou. There are many of you who have no farms; 
and there are abundance of farms publicly offered to 

be let; and the proprietors of them are no doubt ex- 
pecting to enſnare you as before. Pauſe and conſi- 
der how to act. If you could mortify your vanity, 


and apply to ſome other buſineſs for a fe years, you 


would certainly bring the moſt avaricious taſk-maſters 
to reaſon, and get farms at an equitable rate. Take 
care that you act not fooliſnly, as many of you have 


: 7 ormerly done. Do not give ſport to your oppreſſors, a 


by making high offers againſt one another. Take not 
farms at a rent which you will never be able to pay, 
leſt you bring yourſelves into circumſtances ſtill more 
calamitous than thoſe you are in at preſent. -But whe- 
ther you have farms, or have been driven out of them, 
I beſeech you, that from the fear of God and regard 
to your immortal ſouls, you violate'not the eternal 
laws of truth and juſtice. Sore oppreſſion may ſeem 
to make ſome apology for falſehood and injuſtice in 
the Gght of men, but nothing can excuſe it in the 
fight of God. Though you ſhould be unmercifully 
\ſtripped of any ſmall pittance you have, and forced to 
beg from door to door, leading your infants in your 
hands, or carrying them in your arms, yet hold faſt 
your integrity, and refuſe to let it go. A man op- 
preſſed and impoveriſhed, and yet juſt and honeſt, is 
a reſpectable character. Act with ſuch uprightneſs, 
that you may be able to appeal to God in the words 


of his ancient church: All this is come upon us, 


et have we not forgotten thee, neither have we dealt 
falſely in thy covenant. Our heart is not turned back, 
neither have our ſteps declined from thy way ; though 


thou haſt ſore broken us in the place of dragons, and 


covered us with the ſhadow of death.“ I do not ad- 
viſe you to abide content, or to abide at all in a ſtate 
of oppreſſion; I think you ought to look about for 


* 


the means of being delivered from it; you ſhould cry 


| to God for deliverance. When the Iſraelites cried to 
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Sod by reaſon of cheir taſk-maſters, God faw their 
affliction, and heard their cry. I proceed to the nent 
head of diſcourſe, which is to ſhow, 

4. That it is the duty and confoletion of an alliQt- 
ed people to cry unto God. 

Prayer is the duty of men at all times, a 
in a time of diſtreſs: Affliction ſhould bring men to 
God; it ever had, and ever will have, this effect upon 
the faithful; and when they cry to God, they are 
comforted. This i is manifeſt from the hiſtory of ſaints 

in holy ſeripture ; it is manifeſt alſo from the expe- 

rience of every devout man. When the righteous cry 
to God in faith, he either makes afſliction to fit light 
upon them, or elſe comes to deliver them from it. 
When the Iſraelites “ ſighed and cried by reaſon of 
their bondage, God heard their groaning, and remem- 
bered his covenant.” And I may here take notice, 
that the Iſraelites in Egypt cried to God, becauſe; he 
had given them particular ground to expect deliver- 
ance. Good old Jacob had, in his laſt moments, aſ- 
ſured them of it: “ Behold,”} ſays he, „ die; but 
God ſhall be with you, and bring you again unte che 
land of your fathers.” Alſo the patriarch Joſeph had 
faid unto them, I die; and God will ſurely viſit 
vou, and bring you out of this land.” It was faith, 
founded on theſe affurances, that diſpoſed the Iſrael- 
ites to cry to God in hope of deliverance. Tou, my 
friends, who complain of being in grievous diſtreſs, 
you have no particular prediction from heaven; nor 

can you hope, like the Ifraelites, to be delivered in a 
miraculous manner; but you have numberleſs pro- 
miſes of the faithful God, that he will deliver the 

needy when he crieth ; the poor also, and him that 

hath no helper. He wall regard the prayer of the 
deſtitute, and will not deſpiſe their prayer. I will 
turn their mourning into joy, and will comfort them, 
and make them rejoice from their ſorrow.“ And in 


the words of the . « I have ſurely ſeen the afflic- 
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| Gen of* "Re people who are in Egypt, nid have heard 
their cry by reaſon of their W - for I know 


their any” 


But when you cry to God in ell of yourſelves 5 
you ought alſo to pray for thoſe who by rigorous de- 
mands are the cauſe of the hardſhips you ſuffer : Your 


| hardſhips, if you have faith in Chriſt, will at fartheſt 


end with your lives; but their ſufferings; without re- 

ntance and reſtitution, will but begin at death, and 
will, alas! have no end. Oppreſſion is one of the 
mai heinous fins; the Area ful curſes: of Almighty 


God are denounced againſt | it. 80 far from return- 
ing evil for evil, even in thought, pray for thoſewhom 


you: look upon as chargeable with it; they have no 
pity on you or on themſelves, and are really i in a de- 
plorable and pitiable ſtate: Pray that God may alarm 
their conſciences, and open their eyes to ſee the hor- 
rible guilt of inhumanity, avarice, and cruelty. What- 
ever they have done, or are doing towards you, act 
not only juſtly, but like Chriſtians towards them. 

The command of him, by whoſe atonement you hope 


to be ſaved in the great day of God, is, Love your 


enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe 
you and perſecute you, that ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven; for he maketh his 


ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, #6 Faded 


rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt. 7 
I will only add on this head, that when you -hy to 


God for deliverance, you ought to pray to him, that 


you may be enabled to diſcern the means of being de- 


ſivered: The means of relief may be very perceivable, 


and yet not perceived by you. There are few; people 
in ſtraitening circumſtances who, might not better 
their condition, could they exert that activity, and ex- 
erciſe that reaſon which God hath given them. In- 
deed, when a people have been long enſlaved and 
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happens, that their underſtanding is impaired i in pro- 
rtion as their bodily ſtrength is worn out by the 


drudgery they have undergone. INF body. except 


themſelves ſees how in all probability they might = 
fily emerge ont of the miſerable condition in which 


they are. You have been and you are in diſtreſs; 
you have need to pray to God that he would enlight- 
en you to diſcern the»means of being reſcued from 
it. Pray to him « who reheves the oppreſſed, and 
gives food to the hungry; who opens the eyes of the 
blind, and raifeth them that are bowed down” that 
+ he may open your eyes to diſcern the proper means, 
the path in which you ſhould:go and run to eſcape 
the rod of oppreſſion. The may be plain and 
wide, but you will not ſee it till God ſhall be pleaſed 
to open your eyes. When the cottage of Eliſha was 
ſurrounded by the Syrian army, the prophet's ſervant 
could not ſee the armies whic — had ſent for 
bis protection, till his eyes were opened. When Ha- 
gar and her child were ee of thirſt, ſhe could not 
ſee the well of water that was juſt before her, till 
God had 8 her Ion Tn the next head of dif- 
courſe, 44 
5. I am: Wo That as or idueldes were deli | 
vered gut of the houſe of bondage by the arm of God, 
_ fo the people who are oppreſſed in this land have, by 
divine providence,” an effectual means of being deli- 
vered from the hardſhips they groan under. I am 
come down,” God fays in the text, “ to deliver them 
dodut of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring them 
P W 
flowing with milk and f 
- God promiſed dehverance to his people, and "i an 
outſtretched arm he made his promiſe good. Now 
ve are not to expect miracles, and prophecy hath 
ceaſed; you will hear no voice from Heaven, telling 
ou where te fly from the hardſhips you complain of: 
: ut God heli to you by ft, 88 viſible courſe | 
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of his providential adminiſtration: And, humanly 
ſpeaking, you have juſt now a ſurer proſpect of ef- 
fectual and ſpeedy relief than the Iſraelites had when 
Moſes called upon them to leave Egypt: The relief 
J mean is in the wide and 'pleaſant fields of North 
America, lately added and ſecured to the dominions 
of our mild and gracious ſovereign. And dare any 
man ſay that ſuch a large acceſſion of territory to the 
empire of Britain hath not been purpoſely provided 
by divine providence to afford a comfortable habita- 
tion to thoſe who are ſo ill uſed and ſo much borne 
down in this country? It was when the Iſraelites 
were compelled to make brick without ſtraw, that the 
cup of the Amorites began to be full: It was when 
the rate of land in this country was riſing ſo high that 
laborious farmers could not live by it, that the God 
of wal and peace provided abundance. of room for 
them in a different part of the world. + 
And every one who carefully reads the holy ſcrip- 
ture, or takes notice of the ordinary diſpenſations of 
providence, will obſerve, that oftentimes, when either 
individual perſons, or a whole people, have been 
brought into diſtreſs, there is proviſion made for their 
_ eſcape, and C a great door, and effectual, is opened” 
unto them. When a people are in this condition, 
and like the Iſraelites cry for relief, God hath pity on 
them. „ Behold,” ſays he, „I am come down to 
deliver them.” —< Behold, I will allure her, and bring 
her into the wilderneſs, and ſpeak comfortably to her: 
and I will give her vineyards from thence, and the 
valley of Achor for a door of hope; and ſhe ſhall 
ſing as in the days of her youth, as in the day when 
ſhe came up out of the land of Egypt“. 
I am very ſenſible, that, from that fond attachment 
moſt of you have to the place you know or were born 
in, you may think the relief I mention is hardly any 
relief at all. Some of you have never been twenty 
miles from where you were born, and you derive 
| Oy 
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ſmall comfort from the thought of going to ſo diſtant 
a country; notwithſtanding all your miſery, you have 
little inclination to leave the ſcene of it, and imagine 
it is an irkſome thing to remove ſo far. And I con- 
feſs, that when a few only remove at a time, there is 
ſomething irkſome in it; but when a great number 
of families, or the inhabitants of a country- ſide, lift 
_ themſelves as it were t once, and remove together 
in company, there is nothing irkſome in it at all. 
They embark in the fame veſſels; they fail away and 
ſolace one another in the voyage; they reach the 
peaceful ſnore together; they ſet themſelves down 
in their new habitations, and live in neighbourhood 
juſt as before. Such emigrations or removals of a 
Whole people from one land to another, have nothing 
diſagreeable in them; they were frequent in former 
ages, and not long ago we have inſtances of them. 
When a country is overſtocked with inhabitants, ſo 
that the land is not able to maintain them, it becomes 
neceſſary for them to ſeek out new dwellings: when 
a people are under tyranny and religious perſecution, 
it is natural for them to fly away to another land. 
To this caufe the moſt induſtrious and flouriſhing of 
the Britiſh colonies owed its origin and increaſe z to 
this alſo we owe the woolen manufacture. When 
the induſtrious manufacturers were perſecuted in the 
b countries, they fled for refuge to this iſtand, and 
We eſtabliſhed that manufacture, which hath ſince been 
= — purſued with ſo much advantage to this kingdom. 
BY This land is neither overſtocked with inhabitants, nor 
can you juſtly complain of civil tyranny or religious 
perſecution; and yet you are in very deplorable cir- 
Ccumſtances. You are not tyrannifed over by the ſo- 
vereign, but by a ſet of petty tyrants ; and your mi- 
ſery is the more grievous, as it is brought upon you 
by perſons who are all of them covetous, many of 
them poſſefſed of little merit, and who moſt of them 
have not a greater ſhare of underſtanding” than 'you. 
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have 2 Through their inſatiable avarice, 

encouraged by your folly, they have raiſed the fent 

of land to ſo enormous a height, that, by the ſevereſt 
toil and the moſt pinching frugality, 5 cannot; in 


this land, procure even a ſcrimp fubſiſtence. I be- 
hold your miſery in your very countenances, and you 
feel, you bitterly feel, the truth of what I have ſaid. 
An emigration, therefore, ſeems neceſſary: It is, 
think, the only expedient by which you can be effec- 
tually reſcued from miſery, and get beyond the reach 
of thoſe oppreſſors, who, without relenting or diſco- 
vering as yet any ſigns of remorſe, have inhumanly 
ſeized upon your all, and reduced yow to beggary. 
Your diſtreſs is real and God hath heard your cry: 
6 Your cry hath come up to God by reaſon of your 
bondage, and he hath heard your groaning. I am 
come down,” ſays he, « to deliver my people out of 
this land, and to bring them into a good land and a 
large.“ He hath provided room for you, and a wide 
door for your eſcape; and. I am ſtill: perſuaded, that 
whoever of you- conſiders the doings of the Lord, and 
reads attentively the book of providence, wilkbe ſill- 
ed with joy and wonder, that againſt the time of your 
diſtreſs fo ample a proviſion is made for your relief: 
For, in effect, God is, by his proyidence; ſaying to 
you, „I will appoint a place for my people, and will 
plant them, that they may dwell in a place of their 
own, and move no more; neither ſhall thie children 
of wickedneſs afflict them any more, as before- time.“ 
Your brethren abroad are calling upon you, “ Arife, 
for we have ſeen the land, and behold it is very good; 
and are ye ſtill? Be not ſiothful to enter and poſſeſs 
the land. When ye go, ye ſhall come to a large land: 
for God hath given it into your hands; a place where 
"there j is no want of any thing that is in the earth.“ 
As by your manner of life and your conſtant drud- 
. gery, you have had little curioſity, and indeed no time 
to inform yourſelves about the nature of diſtant coun⁰ 
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tries, I will, for your infotmaticit, mention a few par- 
ticulars, Which may tend to convince you, that the 
means of relief which providence puts in your power 
is both ſafe, and will be ene ee in the has. | 
2 3 34 
„ 1 The 3 in North ERS of which I ſpeak, 
are gear! of the Britiſh empire, andthe inhabitants are 
the ſubjeRs of our illuſtrious ſovereign King George. 
When you are feeling the ſeverity of high exaCtions, 
doubt not but many of you may 0 diſpoſed to ſteal 
away, and ſcek for ſhelter even in the territories of 
ſome foreign prince, who may be the riyal or the na- 
tural enemy of your country; for nobody can tell 
What the force of oppreſſion may tempt men to do. 
When they are brutally uſed by thoſe whoſe intereſt 
it is to uſe them well, 16 de whom by hard labour 
they ſupport in elegance and eaſe, they may be tempt- 
ed to throw themſelves into circumſtances that are 
dubious, and even deſperate. If they are not totally 
diſpirited by long oppreſſion, they feel indignation at 
their oppreſſors; and imagining it can hardly be worſe. 
with them than it is at preſent, they ſtrive at any rate 
to get out of miſery, though death itſelf ſhould be the 
conſequence. They think like the four Jeprous men 
at the gate of ene in a time of famine; “ They 
laid one to another, Why ſit We here until we die? 
If we ſay we will enter into the city, then the famine 
is in the city, and we ſhall die there; and if we ſit 
ſtill here, we die alſo. Now therefore come and let 
us fall into the hoſt 21 the Syrians ; if they ſave us 
alive, we ſhall live; 4 if they kill us, we ſhall but 
die.“ But you ought to ſuffer very much before you 
even think of becoming the ſubjects of another prince; 
it is a means of relief which no man who regards the 
_ laws of his country will dare to juſtify. But to go 
from this to America is as ſafe in the eye of the law, 
2s it is to leave one pariſh and go to dwell in another. 
Wer vou have gone theres you-are. Britons _ yeh 
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as you are at preſent. It is true; that by emigrating 
SE you. weaken this part of the HR = leaſt 
for ſome time; but you do not weaken” thei Britiſh 
empire; on the contrary, you ſtrengthen it. The 
land that is mow uncultivated will become as the gar- 
den of Eden; marriage will be honourable; the num- 
ber of induſtrious hands will ſpeedily multiply; and 
you will be a people as the ſtars of heaven, that can- 
not be numbered. You continue to be ſubjects of 
the ſame king, governed by the preſent laws, or laws 
to be afterwards made with your own conſent; and 
when called upon you will be ready to defend the 
right „ 8 
2 The land which God in his providence hath pro- 
vided for you is fertile; it is a good land. There are 
indeed large tracks of ground belonging to our king 
in the far northern parts of America, concerning which 
this cannot altogether be affirmed; I mean Newfound- 
land, and perhaps ſome parts of Nova Scotia: But 
the land Eſpeak of, and which is ready to receive you, 
is on the back of the flouriſhing and extenſive colony 
of Virginia, and along the banks of the Ohio. There 
may be places where one might be ſafe enough from 
oppreſſion, and which may be tolerably fertile too; 
but by the want of water, or the unwholeſomeneſs of 
the climate, (ſuch as was that of Darien) it is not de- 
ſirable to live in them. But in this good land, though 
{till in its natural ſtate, the ſoil is fertile; the climate 
is mild; the air ſerene; the heat not ſultry in ſum- 
mer, nor the cold exceſſive in winter; the proſpect 


of the hills delightful; and the valleys plentifullß 


watered with cryſtal ſtreams deſcending from the up- 
per grounds. But reſt not with the few hints which 
J am haſtily throwing out; alk thoſe who know and 


have ſeen the land: They will ſhow you the fruit of 


it; they will tell you, in the language of the ſpies 
whom Moſes ſent to inſpect the land of Canaan: They 
faid, We game unto the land whither thou ſenteſt us, 


and ſurely it floweth with milk and honey; and this 
is the fruit of it. The land we paſſed through to 
ſearch it 4s an exceeding good land.” Nay, Lam per- 
fectly ſure, that the clearer information you get con- 
_ cerning it, the more you will be convinced that the 
land is fertile and deſirable; ſo that I may apply to 
this land what Moſes ſaid of ee and underſtand 
his expreſſions in the fulleſt ſenſe: “ For the Lord 
thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that ſpring 
out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, and bariey, 
and vines, and kg⸗trees, and pomegranates; a land 
of oil-olive, and honey; a land wherein thou all 
eat bread without ſcarceneſs, thou ſhallnot lack any 
ſtthing in it; a land whoſe ſtones are iron, and out of 
whoſe hills thou mayeſt dig braſs.” .' ; 
3. The continent of North America, now bi ny 
perty of Great Britain, is large: “ am come,“ as it 
is in the text, “ to bring you into a good land and a 
large.” Was it only ſome narrow province, though 
ever ſo the thought of going to it would yield 
little — to ſo great numbers as are here oppreſ- 
ſed, becauſe it could bring relief but to a few: But 
as it is fruitful, it is alſo large, and almoſt unbound- 
ed, extending from the Britiſh ſettlements on the ſea- | 
coaſt (Which reach along the ſhore 2500 miles), weſt- 
ward to theſe immenſe rivers Miſſiſippi and Saint Lau- = 
rence ; a country large in a literal ſenſe, fifty or an | 
hundred times as large as that which is ſpoken of in 
the text; a country which is able to accommodate | 
twenty times as many people as are at this day in E's 
Scotland. Here, for many years paſt, it would almoſt p 
ſeem there was not room for men of your laborious = 
occupation; for whenever a farm was to be let, there . 
were many of you in competition, juſtling againſt one | 
another to get into it; and this practice ad a you a « 
followed, till you ruined yourſelves by it. But there . 
i chere can be no ſuch * the land is large, 1 
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and it is all before you. Though all wm you, "though 
many hundred thouſands ſhould go and dwell in it, 
there is ample room and accommodation for you. 
The land indeed, though fruitful and large, is uncuE ' 
tivated ; there are trees to be grubbed out, and the 
ſoil is-to be prepared for the plough. But you did 
not grudge to labour here, if you could have ſupport- 
ed yourſelves by it; and there too you muſt lay your 
account with 1bouring aſſiduouſſy, at leaſt for ſome 
years; but then the fruits of your labour will be your 
own; whereas here you « ſowed much, and brought 5 
in little” to yourſelves; you laboured, and 7745 ores 
maſters reaped the fruits of it. 

4. The land in view is cheap, and mew thor 
taxations: Though it be “a good land and a large,” 
yet if it were dear, if, as your taſk-maſters'do here, 
the king was demanding 30 or 40 ſhillings for each 
acre of it, it would afford little relief to you in that 
ſevere oppreſſion under which you groan; but it is 
to be without price or purchaſe- money, freely and 
gratuitouſly made over to the induſtrious labourer, to 
be his property and heritage for ever; and only a 
quit rent of 3 or 4 ſhillings for each kundred acres of 
it to be paid to the king: A leſs rent for an Hundred 
acres of rich ground which is your own for ever, than 
= preſent taſk-maſters demand for half an acre of 
bog or barren rock. Here, if any of your rank, after 

tis fatigue of labour, chooſeth to amuſe Himſelf with 
fiſhing, or fowling, or. the chace, he is liable to all 
the penalties of a ſevere game- act; but there, on 
Will ba under no ſuch flavith reſtraint. In the woods 
of America, as there is plenty of game, ſo yo may, 
as often as you pleaſe, amuſe yourſelves in catching 
it, without any danger of being robbed of your fowl-' 


ing- pieces, or proſecuted as poachers. ; Here, when” 


one employs: large fields in paſture, he depopulates 
the country, becauſe a few people only are needed to 
W cattle; — „ | 


tradeſmen. On account of theſe two things, the leſs 
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à deſire to ſee large flocks of his own feeding on rich 
and extenſive paſtures, he may, with profit to him- 
felf, and without detriment to the public, gratify that 
natural deſire. - As the Iſraelites did, “ you will find 
fat paſture and good, and the land wide, and quiet, 
and peaceable. Lou may behold your flocks and 
_ herds grazing at their eaſe on green paſtures, and 
may be innocently entertained with «© the bleating of 
e and as ge wing of the oxen.” 

There are two things which render the high rent 
| 1 land in this country more intolerable than it would 
be otherwiſe. One of them is, the high taxes which 
every perſon is obliged to pay to defray the expence 
of government, and to make good that enormous debt 
with which the miniſtry from time to time have 
loaded the nation. You can hardly conceive how 
great a proportion of the fruit of your labour every 
one of you pays yearly by the impoſitions that are 
laid on houſes; os, 1 ſalt, drink, candles, 
| ſhoes, and every thing you need. The other thing 
is, the maintenance of the numerous poor, many of 
whom have been reduced to beggary by the rapacity 
of the landholders; and the burden of ſupporting 
them falls, as I have ſhown, upon the farmers and 


rent ſnhould have been exacted; but theſe ings have 
never been conſidered. The tenants have heavy taxes 
to pay to the public, and the landholders leave it to 
them to maintain the poor. But from botli theſe 
grievances the inhabitants of America are almoſt to- 
tally exempted. The public taxes are a very trifle; and 
in the Britiſh ſettlements which have been already 
made there, there is ſcarce a fingle beggar to be ſeen, 
or indeed eee Row: deset I land is good, 
and it is chea 

F. But fart — er is a 154 of civil 
and; religious — Without this, though recom- 
d by all the real advantages I 8 
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it would not be a deſirable habitation for even an op- 
preſſed people. If deſpotic power preyailed in Ame- 
rica, poor would be the encouragement derived from 
its mild climate, its rich paſtures, and its fruitful 
plains: But in North America, liberty in the largeſt; 
ſenſe is eſtabliſhed according to the generous princi- 
ples of the law of England: The * and property 
a even the pooreſt men are there ſecure. | Here in- 
deed you have little property, and what you have 
would be more. ſecure, if, as in England, and accord- 
ing to the ancient law. of Scotland, juries were uſed 
in all civil cauſes: And as you have felt the avarice 
of your great taſk-maſters, the time ſhall ever come, 
when in criminal trials, eſpecially when any of you 
is proſecuted by the rich or noble, you ſhall alſo feel 
their weight and influence to- get jurymen. appointed 
to try you, who are known to be prejudiſed againſt | 
you, or to overawe theſe jurymen after they have 
been appointed: Then, if there be not room elſewhere, 
it will be high time for you to fly for your lives to 
| England, though that glorious land of liberty ſhould - 
be ever ſo much crowded with inhabitants. But, by 
the providence of God, there is room for you where 
theſe ſame: Engliſh laws, eſteemed to be the perfec- 
tion of human reaſon, are the very laws. by which 
your lives and properties are to be judged, civil cauſes 
ſpeedily and fairly determined by the help of a jury, 
and criminal trials by the unanimous verdict of an 
unbiafſed jury, and the ſentence of an enligntened, - 
candid, and mergiful judge. | 
| Liberty, the natural right of akin; and the glo- 2 
| ry of England, was, reſtored and eſtabliſhed by het 
great King William of immortal memory; it was 
farther ſecured by the happy acceſſion of the illuftri- - 
ous George I. to the imperial crown of theſe king- 
doms; and from the mother- country it is derived to 
its ſeveral colonies.' The rights, the privileges, the 
laws of the mother-country me the colomes are the 
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ſame: Hence it is, that there as e as here no 
man's property, or perſonal freedom, or life, is at the 
arbitrary diſpoſal 1 any ſingle perſon or governor; 
he is ſubject only to the laws; he is to be judged 
by the laws alone: Hence it is, that by charters 
granted to the colonies by the crown, and ſome of 
them ſeveral times rene wed, no man is to be taxed 
but with his own conſent; or the conſent of his re- 
preſentative in a lawful aſſembly. It is by this liber- 
ty that the Britiſn colonies have ſo wonderfully flou- 
riſhed ; and our parliament is too wiſe not to ſee that 
the ſame liberty is neceſſary to encourage thoſe ſettle- 
ments which are yet to be made on ſuch an extenſive 
vacant territory. Without this, the preſent colonies 
would dwindle to ruin, and any new ſettlement would 
be cruſhed in its infancy. | We have indeed, for ſome 
time paſt, been hearing a voice or cry from North 
America, that its liberties, ſolemnly ſecured by char- 
ters, are like to be infringed; that ſome wrong-head- 
ed ſtateſmen have been purſuing meaſures detrimen- 
tal to the mother- country, and deſtruCtive to the co- 
lonies; and that it could not have been foreſeen, that 
ever the Britiſh miniſtry would be ſo ignorant or deſ- 
potic as to think of ſuch ruinous laws with reſpect to 
America as in fact they have lately End, ; But 
that is no more but a temporary evil: When theſe 
ſtateſmen t come to themſelves, and their «© under- WM 
ſtanding returns to them, they will ſee it to be juſt, | 
and wile, and neceflary, to alter and reverſe their WF 
_ meaſures, or the king will frown upon them, and 
command them to-defiſt. + The voice is the voice of 
liberty; it is manly and N it ene to be Bands 
,. a it muſt prevail. FE | ö 
And as pos "GS aan; of N arch 4 
are enhanced 2 the invaluable bleſſing of civil liber- 
ty, ſo religious liberty is alſo eſtabliſhed there. Per- 
ſecution is indeed a very dreadful thing, and as im- 
UT!!! caceus aut; wighed-. Every man 
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hath a right to worſhip God according to the light 
of his own conſcience; for the conſcience is God's, 
and in this reſpect he is ſubject to God alone. 'You, 
bleſſed be God, have from your youth been inſtruct- 
ed in the true faith of Chriſt ;- and T hope there are 
many of you of whom religion hath taken ſo, faſt 4 
hold, that it can never be torn from you, for you 
count it dearer to: you thin your lives; and it is no 
wonder, for it hath been your conſolation under theſe 
great ſtraits and difficulties into which rapacious men 
have brought you. There is nothing that can diſturb 
you in the profeſſion and exereiſe of it in that good 
land which God in his providence hath prepared for 
your relief. That ſame religion which hath ſupport- 
ed you in the time of your diſtreſs will be your de- 
light in your more eaſy and proſperous days: It hath 
been your comfort under a train of unmerited hard- 
ſhips in this land; it will be your joy in that land 
where God ſhall have „ turned your captivity,” 
and blefled 18585 latter end “more than 1175 W 
ning. 9 a 
When I am 8 af religion, 1 find my heart 
warms in the hopeful proſpect of its advaneement. 
I know, that ſome of you have juſt views of the goſ- 
pel, and a laudable zeal for the intereſt of Chriſt's 
kingdom. I think of the fulfilment of the promiſes” 
of the faithful God, « That he will give his Son the 
heathen for his eee and the uttermoſt ends 
of the earth for a poſſeſſion; that all the ends of the 
earth ſhall remember, and turn unto the Lörd, and 
all the kindreds of the nations ſhall worſhip before 
him; that the glorious Redeemer ſhall have dominion 
| fro ſea to. ſea, and from the river to the ends of the 
earth; and that men ſhall fear the name of the Lord 
from the weſt, and his glory from the riſing ſun,” 
I am hoping that you, driven by oppreſſion from this 
country, may be the means under God to enlarge the 
boundaries: of the-Mediator's kingdom. I cannot but 
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have fome* hope, that you, by ms in e 3 
may be of great uſe to propagate the goſpel among 
the poor Indians; -a. people plain, and uncorrupted 
by luxury or falſe refinement, and whom bad ufage 
alone hath: ſometimes: ſpurred on to acts of cruelty. 
If you have intercourſe with them, and uſe them 
well, they will be your faſt friends; and by means of 
that e and friendſhip, you may be the hap- 
py inſtruments, in the hand of providence, of bring- 
ing them to embrace the faith of Chriſt. There have 
been attempts made to enlighten and convert that 
people; I will not ſay with what political views they 
were ſet on foot at home; and I am aſhamed to ſpeak 
or think of the temper and behaviour of | thoſe who 
have been ſent abroad to execute them. Is it to be 
expected, that the wild Indians, who, like other men, 


3 have reaſon, and a ſenſe of right and wrong; is it to 


be expected, that they will embrace a religion, when 
they ſee its profeſſors to be openly debauched and 
ofane, and find them to be, in their tranſactions, 
Hithlele rapacious, and cruel? You do not know 
hat great effect your ſincere endeavours, joined with 
our good converſation, may produce. All that you 
oe ſuffered” may have been for good. God makes 
the wickedneſs of men fubſervient to the purpoſes of 
His: addrable providence. - Joſeph's brethren ſold him 
into Egypt; but « God ſent him before them to ſave 
their Ives by à great deliverance.” Your being op- 
pPreſſed here makes you think of going elſewhere; and 
very probably your removing to North America may 
be a link in the great chain of providence for erect- 
ing the church of God in that part of the world, and 


3 | - 1 85 the periſhing fouls of men by a great laba- 


Ho- t the thought! It ay be that 


V hich is intended by the ſounding of the ſeventh an- 


5 i e There were great voices in heaven, ſaying, 
The kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our e of 9 and he ſhall 
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reign for ever and ever. Sing then, O barren, thou 
that didſt not bear; break forth into ſinging, and crx 
aloud, thou that didſt not travail with child; for more 
are the children of the de ſolate than the children g 
the married wife, ſaith the Lord. Enlarge the place 
of thy tent, and let them ſtretch forth the curtains of 
thine habitations; ſpare not, lengthen thy. cofds,. 
ſtrengthen thy ſtakes. 4 The Lord ſhall be known 
in Egypt; Etlliopia ſhall ſtreteh out her hands! to 
God z the Gentiles ſhall come to his light, and the 
ies mall wal for Hůmm nent 
When one conſiders the impiety, venality, and op- 
preſhon;- that prevail in this country, and the little 
ſenſe men have of liberty and religion, he is tempted 
to think that we are on the eve of ſome mighty re- 
volution. Alas ! is it not to be feared, that God may 
be provoked to remove our candleſtick out of its 
place, and to give the goſpel to a people Who will 
bring forth the fruits of it? or that religion is wear- 
ing to an end? But the church of Chriſt is founded 
upon a rock, and the gates of hell ſhall never prevail 
- agamft it; and it 18 ſomè confolation to think, that 
religion, ſo much deſpiſed in this country, may be 
eſteemed in North America, and practiſed by our 
countrymen and the Indians in that new world. I 
ſuch a glorious bleſſing ſhall be enlarged au ſpread 
abroad, in conſequence of your having been oppreſ- 
ſed, yau need not grudge. at what you have ſuffered. 
6. Lou may eſteem America to be the more de- 
ſirable a retreat from your oppreſſion, becauſe, in all 
probability, it Will -in a courſe of years become the 
ſeat of the Britiſh government. I will not here men- 
tion what hath been obſerved by hiſtorians, that the 
ſeat of empire hath, from the moſt ancient times; 
travelled from eaſt to weſt z- nor will I ſay any thing 
about the great changes that have been made. in the 
ſyſtem of Europe by the diſcovery and plantation of 
the weſtern world. Politicians have laid it down as. 
27 e 1 9 
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a certain maxim; that whatever European kingdom 


hath the property and poſſeſſion of North America, 
it muſt alſo, by its trade and the ſtrength of its navy, 


— — 


have the empire of the ſea, and bear the chief ſway 


in Europe: And I think it is not much leſs evident, 


that when a ſmall and à large country, ſuppoſed to 
be but equally good, are under the dominion of the 


fame ſovereign, the greater, when once it comes to 


de ſufficiently peopled, muſt become the reſidence of 
the court, and the ſeat of the civil adminiſtration. 
Britain, though the ſouth part of it at leaſt is abun- 


dantly fertile, is of ſmall extent in compariſon of the 


large continent of North America z nor doth Ame- 
rica yield to England in the fertility of its ſoik - 80 


fine à country as North America will in time be 


peopled: By the number of induſtrious hands, its 


power and riches will inereaſe; it will graſp at inde- 


pendency; it is doing fo already; and to manage 


and direct the independent ſpirit; it may be found 
proper or neceſſary that the ſcat of government be 


eſtabliſhed there. Now, many oppreſſed people have 


already gone, and many of you are thinking to g 


here to be ſheltered from domeſtic oppreſſion. Now, 
many people go there to reſide for a time, with the 
view of making a fortune and returning to this coun- 
try; but when America ſhall become the ſeat of go- 
vernment, the wealthy people will go there in ſwarms, 
a2 Our nobllity and gentry do now to England, and 
none will with to return. Now, it is reckoned an 
1 advantage for a man to be born in Britain rather thaw | 
in America; but the caſe will then be reverſed, and 
© every man will value himſelf for being a native of 
America, and deſcended from -anceftprs who had 


long ago, ſettled there. But the particular event of 
which I-ſpeak may poſſibly not take place for a con- 


| fiderable courſe of years, and therefore I lay little or 


no ſtreſs upon it. It remains, however, true, that 


a, 
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Iarge, a deſirable retreat from all your preſent ſuffer- 
ings and oppreſſion. I add, in the laſt place, 
7. That this land, ſo good and ſo large, may be 
reached in a very ſhort time. Was I ſpeaking to 
you about rich fields in the eaſtern parts of Aſia,” this 
would avail you nothing; becauſe, though they had 
all the advantages I have mentioned, it would take a 
very long time before you cauld reach them. But I 
ſpeak to you of a good land, which, though it be diſ- 
tant, you may reach it in the ſpace of four or ive IM 
weeks, almoſt as ſoon as you could travel to the -ut= _ 
moſt part of this iſland. It was 40 years before the 
opprefſed Ifraelites reached the promiſed land, and | 
in much leſs than 40 days you may reach the peace- 
ful ſhore of that good and large country which is 
prepared for you. Formerly; many people in the in- | 
land parts of this country were affrighted to travel by 14 
land to any diſtance, and AM more to venture on a2 
voyage at ſea. Tour forefathers,” within theſe 150 
years, did not go to the capital of Britain, or even 
that of Scotland, without having firſt made their 
willz. But among the many advantages we derive 
from commerce, this is one, that navigation is well 
underſtood, and ſafely praCtifed. Our fea-faring peo-- - 
ple think nothing of making two or three voyages a- 
year to America. By the expertneſs in the art f 
failing, men can, with great expedition and ſmall ek“ 
pence, be ſafely tranſported. from one country to ano-—- 
ther; and even our inland people become leſs and 
liefs afraid of 'a ſea voyage. If you have ſtill ſome 
reluctance to venture on the fea, I perfuade myſelf, 
that the remembrance of your oppreſſion, the feeling 
of your mifery; the deſpair of bettering your eircum- 
ſtances in this country, and an honeſt indignatioen at 
your; 6pprefiors, will overcome that reluctance. Lou 
have experience of God's goodneſs in ſtrengthening 
you to bear up under great ſeverities and hard la- 
bour. While at ſea, you will be ſtill under his pro- 
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tection, and there you will behold his onde, am 
be ſafe in the midſt of winds and ſtorms: For t 
that go down to the ſea in ſhips, that do buſineſs in 
great waters, theſe ſee the works of the Lord, and 
his wonders in the deep; for he commandeth and 
raiſeth the ſtormy winds ; their ſoul is melted becauſe 
5 * trouble; they reel to and fro, and are at their 
wits end. Then they cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he bringeth them out of their diſtreſs. 
He maketh the ſtorm a calm, fo that the waves there- 
of are ſtill. Then are they glad, becauſe they be 
quiet; ſo he bri them to their defired haven.” 
Tou have Gn red to live by faith, and to ſerve 
God with ſincerity of heart. You have his promiſe, 
chat he will be with Jou, and preſerve you in every 
denger: « Fear not,” he ſays, «for I have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name; thou art-mine, 
When thou paſſeſt throngh the waters, Lwill be with 
_ thee 3 and through the rivers, they ſhall not overflow 
thee : When thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhall 
not be burnt; neither | ſhall the flame kindle upon 
_ thee. Fear not, for I am with thee. I am the Lord, 
thy God, thy Saviour. I will bring thy 5 om 
- the caſt, and gather thee from the welt.” 
And as it requires but a few days to fail from cur 
| ſhore to that of North America, ſo there is nothing 


that hinders you to embark for that country. Near 


2 century and a half ago, when a headſlrong and ill- 
adviſed monarch was violating the property and in- 
3 the civil and religious liberties of the king- 
ow and ſome had gone, and great numbers of the 


wx ple were defirous to tranſport themſelves to 
the —— 


wilds of America, where they might enjoy 

liberty, they were prohibited by the tyrannical edicts 
of that obſtinate and unhappy monarch. Many op- 
WE ng” eſſed prope in different dominions and principa- 
Germany, have been for ſome years paſt 
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in the ** territories of America belonging to Bri- 
tain: But theſe emigrations are now ſtrictly counter- 
manded by theſe pitiful tyrants, and deſpotic Ger- 
man ſovereigns; but there is not the leaſt reaſon to 


apprehend that ſuch unnatural edicts will ever be iſ- 


| ſued out by our gracious ſovereign, or by the wiſdom 
of the Britiſh parliament. - I will not fay but that 
thoſe of your taſk-maſters WhO lately attempted to 
have the ports ſhut, hen the people were ſtarv- 
ing, may attempt ſo inhuman a thing. When they 


ſee great numbers of you leaving the country (which, £5 


I ſuppoſe; will and muſt be the-caſe), they may at 
laſt come to underſtand, that in proportion as the 


country is depopulated, their incomes muſt be dimi- 


niſhed; and may ſtrive. to get you impriſoned in this 
land, to tug like galley-ſlaves, not for your own, but 
their private advantage. But there is not the moſt 

diſtant ground to ſuſpect the poſſibility of their being. 


liſtened to; nay,” ſhould they ftir in it, they would 


be hiſſed at and expoſed: For if ſuch a motion was 
made, the commercial part of the legiſlative body 
would abhor the cruel and ſelfiſh pot of it, * 
cruſh it with contempt. 

J have ſaid; that there alk is, nor can u las 1 any 
hindrance in your way to fly from your preſent mi- 
ſery, and that little time and ſmall expence is neceſ- 

ſary for your paſſage: E tell you alſo, that you have 
no difficulties to grapple with after you have reached 
the American ſhore; you will be immediately put in 
poſſeſſion of a land that is good and large. The If- 
raelites wandered forty years in the wilderneſs, and 
were in great difficulties, and forced to encounter 


with potent enemies in their way to Canaan; but 
God in his providence- hath been kind to you: 1 here 


is no hardened Pharaoh to keep you ſtill, no army to 


purſue you, to kill you; or fetch you back: You have 
no wilderneſs of Haran to diſcourage you; no fiery 


f 1 88 5 to bite and deyour! you 3-10 Os king of Bae 
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5 daa, or Sihon king of Heſbon, to fight 2 you's 


no giants, or Horims, or Emims, or Zamzummims, 
to obſtruct your journey: Only, if a great numbęr of 
u go over to the good land at once, it may be pro- 
per beforchand to appriſe the Britiſh miniſtry of your 
deſign,” that ſo ſome prudent man may be appointed 
and ready to lay off the townſhips, and allot-to eve 
emigrant his particular poſſeſfion. They have been 
propoſing to accommodate the poor of England in 
America, and they will be equally diſpoſed to accom- 
mode the induſtrious emigrants from this country. 
for my part ſee nothing which” can retard your 
eſe; ape from'wretchedneſs, except, on the one hand, 
ur cauſcleſs fears, your indolence, or a baſeneſs of 
mind, ſtill willing to endure the ſcourge: of oppreſ- 
ſion; or, on the other hand, the artifices that will be, 
uſed by your taſk-maſters. I, when God puts a price 
in your hand to get wiſdom, you have no heart to uſe 
it; if when, in his providence, he bath prepared an 
ample relief for you, and you Will not take hold of it; 
there. is no help for you; there appears even a neceſ- 


fity that you muſt continue miſerable. I aſk you, 


Do ye diſcern any other effectual method of relief 
dut that which I have mentioned? Vou a ſwer, No, 


by your. diſmal looks. If then you have been/aiming . 


to go far from the ſcene of your oppreſſion; if, by 
childith fear, by ſloth, by baſe-mindedneſs, you are 
withheld'from executing your purpoſe; if you return 
again, and put yourſelves in thè power of your taſk- 
maſters, you may depend upon it they will take ad- 
vantage of your weakneſs, and inſtead of whips chaſ- 
tiſe you with ſcorpions; ſo that, like the man into 
whom the unclean ſpirit returned, your luſt ſtate will 


be worfe tlran the fifſt. But in chat caſe, Whatever 


be your ſufferings, you ought to be flent, and utter 
no complaint: Let them intoxicate and hood wink you 
when they give you leaſes; let them ſeize on your 
erops w eur e let them drive mou cat» 


pt 
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tle without form of law, pillage your houſes, roup 
your clothes, beat and impriſon your perſons, and 
turn your children out of doors naked and ſtarving 

ou ſhould never once bę heard to complain. God 
hath ſtretched out his hand for your relief, and you 
did not regard him; he fhowed you a wide and plain 
path to fly from miſery, and you would not enter in- 
to it. But perhaps there are not very many of you 
who by faint-heartedneſs will hinder your own deli- 
verance, your eſcape from the unprofitable toil of 
making brick without ſtraw. I rather ſuſpect that 
the hindrance will ſpring from thoſe who will at laſt 
have their eyes opened to fee that your departure 
muſt leſſen their unconſcionable revenues. Tour 
taſk-maſters will, by themſelves and others, employ 
every artifice to detain you; they will, I foreſee, ſub- 
born a number of the cunningeſt of their tenants, 
promiſing them ſome abatement of their rent, (which - 
promiſe: however they will never fulfil) to diſcourage 
and alarm you. Theſe mean and officious ſubſtitutes 
will fawningly come up to you at church or market, 
and with deep deſign, but ſeeming concern for you, 
tell you of the dangers in croſſing the ſea, the acci- 
dents that may happen, the labour and difficulty of 
clearing the ground, the ſavageneſs of the Indians, 
and I know not what. They will tell you, that the 
landlord is ſorry upon your account, that he will give 
you an eaſier leaſe, and not exact intereſt again, if 
you pay not punctually at the term. I think I ſee 
the air of theſe low perſons, the buſtle they make to 
keep you in miſery, and hear the falſehoods they ut- 
ter, to frighten and delude you; but you have un- 
derſtanding as well as they. Can you believe that 
thoſe who have hitherto uſed you with ſo much bar- 
| barity are all of a ſudden become concerned for your 
| welfare ?. Do you not ſee, that it is not you they pity, 
but themſelves, when bereft of the produce of buht 
| toil? There may indeed be danger at ſea; but is that 
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danger greater to you than to other people? There 
may be accidents-at ſea, but ſo may there be at land. 
You are to be in the way of your ah: = and God 
| hath promiſed, that he will give his angels charge 
over you, to keep you in all your ways.” The ground, 
no doubt, is to be cleared and the Indians, if you 
do not provoke them, will do you no harm. You 
will eaſily diſcern, chat theſe under- agents of oppreſ- 
= are either ſuch as are in arrears with the maſter, 
or he hath got them ſome other way in his clutches, 
or they expect ſome favour from him. Whatever 
they ſay or promiſe, act a prudent and a ſteady part. 
Be not afraid of vain terrors, nor depend on fallaci- 
ous promiſes. They fee now what they did not ſee 
* and they are greedy to devour the fruits of 
ur labour. Their caſe and yours is 'tolerably well 
-nted in the fable of the crocodiles and dogs in 
Egypt: „The dogs, afraid of being ſwallowed up by 
the crocodiles, uſed to drink running: A crocodile in 
the river eſpying one of them in this timorous plight, 
ſaid to him, Come lap at your leiſure, be not afraid; 
come nearer, to a better place. So I would, replied 
the dog, if I did not know beforehand that vou are 
fond of my fleſh.” You have pitied and Wake 
the diſtreſs of one another; continue to be knit to- 
gether in the bands of love; encourage one another 
to reſolution in purſuing the beſt ſcheme of being de- 
livered from miſery. Say with the Jets returning 


to their country, 4 Flee out of the midſt of Babylon, 


and deliver every man his ſoul; be not cut off in her 
iniquity. We would have healed Babylon, but ſhe 
is not healed: Forſake her, and let us go every one 
into our on country. Nemove out of the midſt of 
Babylon, and go forth out of the land of the Chal- 


eee And you that have {kill to > hand and direct 
the reſt, „ be as the 


goats before the flocks,” «Go 
ye forth of Babylon, flee ye from the Chaldeans; With 
2 xoice of ning declare ye, tell this, weak It even 
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to the end of the earth: ſay ye, The Lord hath re- 
deemed his ſervant Jacob. 

The advantages of living in N orth 8 are 
great and many. The people there are under the au- 
ſpicious government of George III. The land is good 
in its quality large in its extent cheap and gratui- 
touſly beſtowed civil and religious liberty flouriſhn 
there and the paſſage to it is unexpenſive, and made 
in a few wecks. Such advantages might tempt al- 
moſt any people to go and ſettle there, though they 
be under no oppreſſion; but when a people are groan- 
ing under oppreſſion, and ſee that ſuch a land is in 
providence prepared for them, it becomes their duty 
to repair to it. And this I ſhall clearly ſhow an what 
was propoſed to be the laſt head of this ren pee 3 
ich i, 
6. That it is 95 Jury "ok an aflicted 83 to pur⸗ 5 
Fo the/means which Aerab offers for their deli- 
verance. It is their duty, becauſe it is juſt obeying 
the direction of Chrift ; < When they perſecute you 
in this city, flee ye into another.” When the atflict- 
ed Iſraelites cried for relief, and had ſeen the won- 
ders God did in Egypt, it was their duty to truſt in 
God, and yield themſelves to be conducted by him, 
though they ſaw but darkly by what particular me- 
thod they were to be edited a and thoſe of them, 
who, upon the appearance of difficukies, murmured 
and ſaid, . Let us make us a captain to return again 
into Egypt,” ſinned againſt God, and were — 
accordingly; God wills our everlaſting happineſs; 
and alſo our preſent welfare: It is the duty of men 
to promote their own intereſt. I will not abſolutely 
| tay, that it is the duty of thoſe who are ſo much op- 
preſſed in this country to remove to the fertile and 
ſpacious fields of North America; but I do affirm, 
that it is their duty to examine carefully by: wht 
means they may be reſcued from miſery ; and if, af- 
ads all the 1 * 5 can make, they are convinced 
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that what I ſpeak of is the moſt ſafe, and ſpeedy, aid 
effectual means of being delivered from oppreſſion, 
then, for aught I can ſee to the contrary, it becomes 
their duty to lay hold of it; it is the means which 
their beſt:reaſon ſuggeſts; it is that which God him- 
ſelf points out to them: For his providence hath a 
language, a language which is oftentimes as — 
ble as even a voice from heaven. 

Iwill briefly mention a few plain reaſons, Aich 
how it to be the duty of a people, i in diſtreſs, or dif- 
ficulties, to comply with the means which divine pro- 
vidence points out fot their relief. And. 

1. This is the duty of ſuch a people; as they would 
wiſh- to preſerve their own lives. God gives them 
the biiſng of life, and will-they be at no pains to 
reſerve it? Will a wiſe man ſtay in a houſe when 
| = ſees it on fire? Will not a ſailor, when the veſſel 
. ſhipwrecked, try to eſcape on a plank? Will one 
continue à Barbary flave, When he can ſafely make 
his eſcape ? Or will one abide in the way of robbers, 

who are ten times ſtronger than he, when he hath a 

fair opportunity of running away ? If any one acts 

in that ſort, he ſins againſt his own ſoul; he ſins a- 

gainſt God, and breaks the ſixth commandment. 

2. An oppreſſed people ſhould purſue the means 

which providence offers for their relief, upon account 
ol cheir children. It is the duty of e to pro- 
vide for their children: But how can they provide 
for them in a land where they are kept in uch dif- 
culties that they cannot provide for themſelves? 

There are ſeveral of you now ſitting before me, and 
_- your children ſtanding. at your knees with rags on 

their backs, and the diſmal marks of hunger on their 
face: Let me aſk you, what will become of theſe 
poor children when you die? By reaſon of your tafk- 
N ters, you have been able to provide nothing for 
them; and they, alas] cannot yet ſupport themſelves. 
It is * to lee * muſt beg ir bread z * that 
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would be nothing, were it not the vicious habits of 


idleneſs, lying, curſing, ſwearing, and pilfering, which 
they will contract by ſtrolling through the country. 
It is impoſlible for. you not to be concerned about the 
dangers they run with reſpect to their character, their 
virtue, their happineſs. in this life, and the ſtate of 
their immortal ſouls in the life to come. It is no 
wonder you wiſh' to prevent all that danger; and ff 
God puts it in your power, a concern for theſe chil- 


dren ſhould, rouſe you. to activity, that you may leave 
them in a hopeful wax. | 3 


leaſt, to repair to the good and large land which is 
ready to receive you, from compaſſion to thoſe whom 
you leave behind you. This is juſt doing what good 
Abraham did with reſpect to Lot. When there was 
» bee Tee, of ren f. and 

the her n of Lot's cattle, * Abram ſaid to Lot, 
Let en} ſtrife, 1 pray thee, between me and 

thee, for we be brethren. Is not the whole land be- 
fore thee ? Separate thyſelf, I pray thee, from me: 
If thou wilt take the left hand, then 1 will go to the 
right ; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I 

will.go.to the left. There hath been too much ſtrife 
among you about who. ſhould poſſeſs this or that ſpot 
of ground. I do not expect, that compaſſion, or re- 
gard to the welfare of your neighbours is to operate 
very high in this ſelfiſh age: But if many of you are 
_ diſtreſſed ; if through, the avarice of your taſk-maſters 
and your on weakneſs there is reaſon to believe that 
your diſtreſs muſt continue and- increaſe whilſt you 
ſtay here; if you plainly diſcern, that whatever num- 
ber ſhall incline to go may; be very happy elſewhere, 


© 


1 think you need not grudge, I hope you will rather 
rejoice, that. thoſe, of your, occupation, whom, you 


leave behind yon, ſhall be happier than they are at 
preſent, and rendered happier by your means; and I 
cannot help thinking but that this is your duty, 
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4. It appears to me, that it 4 I duty to avid 
Arat yourſelyes, out of pity 85 to thoſe who have fo 
ev 


cruelly oppreſſed you. 6us and multiplied is 
the miſery Which, 7 their rapacity, hey have occa- 
fioned'; and urcadfuj i is the account which they have 
to make. The aged men whom they have barbarouſly 
ejected.— the widows. whofe poor houſes they have 
pillaged—the children whom by cold and hunger 
they have ſtarved to a premature death and Even 
the proſtitute inſtruments of their oppreffion=wilt ap ap- 
pear as witneſſes againſt them in the great da 
Bod. You, at leaſt ſome of you, have by your Fi 
been in ſome degree partners with [th them in their 
guilt, and you have 101 ſufficrent cauſe tot "of - 
that fin and folly: But can you, even with the eyes 
of charity, diſcern any marks of repentance in them, 
any relenting or remorſe, any inclination to make re- 
de to thoſe whom they have ruined? Do they 
ot, without being Gurbedh behold the difmal ſight 
of naked orphans, whofe parents they have impriſon- 
ed, and made to die in want? Do Wey not hear the 
rueful cries" of defolared families, and yet continue 
ine xorable, and altogether impenitent? Some of you, 
exaſperated by oppreffion, may be thinking it but 
3 that they who Py rapacity have cauſed {o much 
miſery to others, ſhould be rendered miferable in their 
turn. But you oügkt to do hag | thing in your power 
to ring woe, if pofſible, to mme, and prevent 
their eternal umnatibn; and to this purpoſe, I can 
fee nothing fo ffeCtual as your removing out of the 
country. Moſt of them are juſt as rapacious as = 
can find opportunity to be ſo; biit then they wi 
want the opportunity. By your "withdrawing, on 
will take an from thoſe that deſirè occa- 
Fon : The erüel and avaririous temper, à part of their | 
natural corruption, | ſtrengthened by long habit, may 
continue ſtrong for a long time; but wanting fuel to | 
cheriſh'it, or not of ein exerted as Oy it _ lan- 
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guiſh, and change at laſt to ſomething better. That 
God, who works wonders, may in time bring them. to 
ſome degree of repentance, and to promote ſo won- 
derful and ſo good. an end. There are many people 
in ſo deplorable circumſtances, \'that they have not 
even, wherewithal to Pay their paſſage : : Theſe being 
left in this land, the fight. of them may at laſt ſmite 
the conlciences- of hot who firſt ſtripped them of 
all their ſubſtance, and make them to be alarmed at 
the dreadful. and: eternal torments Which await Pr 
prefers 1 in the life to come. | 1 
5. You ought to purſue the beſt means which | pro- 
vidence puts in your power to be delivered out of 
9 0 from a regard to your on immortal ſouls: 
our great concern; and I appeal to yourſelyes, | 
rto many of -: you have been very little con- 
ed about. it: And the. cauſe you: aſhgn for this 
1 ence. s your diſtreſſing. circumſtances.; When b 
K you, why you come not to church? you tell me, 
are ſo. fatigued through the week, that you | 
— * reſt 90 Sunday: When in private! | 
adviſe you, not to ſſeep in the church, you tell me a. 
gain of your labour and toil; When I have meetings | 
fox catechiſigg, ſome of pu: who attend diſcoyer an 
F norance of plain. things concerning the 
faith and 57 uties of Chriſfians; nd. 1 have reaſon ta 
| ſuſpect, that thoſe. of you who: 5 not attend are ſtill 
more ignorant. Still the excuſe you make is, that 
vou are ſo, occupied, not in providing or laying up 
1 for your families, but to anſwer the de- 
ds. of yqur rigid talk-maſters, that you have nes 
ther ability nor time to think of religion. If it be ſo 


(and with reſpect to many of you I know it is, ſo), 
ſurely it is your duty to ſtrive to be in circumſtances 
more. favourable for adyancing the happineſs of your 
mortal 8 %% What is a man profited,” ſays our 
aviour, << if he. ſhould 1 5 the whole 28 Off and 
what 2 e ſtate | 5 
3 5 


Joke bis own, l 1 1 


* 
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a man in here, who is gaining nothing at all, ad in 


tlie greateſt danger of loſing his ſoul! Surely God 
Almighty never intended that any of his rational off- 


ien ſhould be all their lives in miſerable toil and 


drudgery, and gain nothing to themſelves, nor have 
any time to think of eternity. Tou ſhould therefore 
be alarmed, and ſtirred up to activity: You ſhould 
examine and i inquire what 1s the beft means that pro- 
vidence offers for your deliverance * You ſhquld ſtrive 
to efcape' your preſent oppreſſion, that you may 4 10 © 
ſcape the wrath that is to come.” 

"Thur it appears to be the duty of an bored 

people to improve the means which providence offers. 
for their deliverance. They ſhould act fo, in obe- 


0 dience | to the expreſs command of God, and the eter- 


nal law of if preſervation; from a regard t their 
children; from compaſſion to their fellow fufferers; 
and to thoſe who pre them} and a regard to chen 
1 5 and immortal ſouls. e 5 ef 2 

I have now finiſhed hat 1 propoſed. UF have 


45 ſhown, that the rate of land in'this' eguntry is far 1 


ane. 


And muft produce—that it 18 


people who are oppreſſed in this land have, by 


than moſt other ſermons. Twill * 


too high have mentioned the cauſes: and means by 
Which it hath been ſcrewed up to fuch a height 
have ſhown what effects this high rate f lands doth 

e duty of an afflicted 
People to cry unto God— that as the Iraelites were 
delivered out of Egypt by the arm of God, fo the 


providence, an effectual means of being delivered 
om the oppreſſion they groan under and that it 
is the duty of an oppfeſſed people to purſue the 
means which e N out. for N deliver- 


— 32 4 . 1 ; 
* ? 


Tam ther Amen or you linnd el i to me 
with rather more attention than vou did t Tome of 
the diſcourſes which I formerly delivered to you. I 


ſhall be ſorry if this diſcourſe have re effect 
if it mall in 
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any ** be a means to check the progreſs of op- 
preſſion, to cheriſh the principles of humanity and 
juſtice, to contribute to JOU preſent comfort. and- re- 
Bes, and the ſalvation of your ſoulss. 
I think I ſee ſome taſk-maſters at this unuſual 6 
mon beſides thoſe who were here in the forenoon. 


If the doctrine you have heard appears ſtrange, or if 


you think it worth your while, J ſhall be content that 


you repeat it to your friends who are engaged in the 


lame meaſures with yourſelves; and though I have 
little hopes to prevail, I cannot reſtrain myſelf. from 


ſaying a few things more to you: « Vour treading is 


the poor, and you lay. yourſelves dyn on 


upon 

clothes laid-to pledge; for ye have turned judgment 
into gall, and the fruit of righteouſneſs into hemlock. 
Ye have ſold the righteous for filver, and the poor 
for à pair of ſhoes; ye pant after the duſt of the 


_ earth on the head 4A the 2001. There is a fatal con- 


ſpiracy among you fo 


preſſion, to exerciſe rob- 3 
bery, to vex the poor Jay e, needy, like wolyes ra- 


vening the Prey, to deſtroy. Yr a ty get :diſho-- 


neſt gain.“ It is, thus the ſpirit of God ſpeaks 1 
vou, and ſuch a8 vou. In whatever view vou conſi- 


der what you are doing, you have no cauſe to applaud 


vourſelves for your wiſdom or your virtue. If ou 


conſider it as it muſt affect your temporal intereſt, 
and in a political view, why, you have, by your ex- 


> 


"8 


tortion, driven away; a great number of uſeful hands, 
and it is almoſt- certainly}. that incomparably greater 


G | £%5A 


numbers muſt ſoon follow them. If you confider - 


your meaſures in a moral vie w, you have over-reach- 


ed the poor, you have taken advantage of their raſh- 


neſs and folly, and you rigorouſly. exact what. vou 
muſt know j are unable to pay. Without . 8 


tion, you ſee their deplorable. circumſtances; with 


pity, you. bear their lamentable cries, cries w. n | 
might. Pierce) a fone: But God is angry with xo 


A Lime: e, when 1 the ſtone ae Hot 1 


EB 


— —— 
— . ... 


Me 
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of the wall, and the beam out of the timber ſhall ar- 
ſwer it,” condemning your avarice and cruelty; If 
you conſider your practice as it affects your charac- 
ter while you are alive, and after your death; it 
blackens, it blaſts your reputation; it draws upon 
you the- public odium, and the curſe of the poor; 
and your memory will ſtink, and be deteſtable when 
you are gone. If you conſider your extortion as it 
will (without repentance) affect you in another world 
ah! I muſt ſtop ſhort—I tremble to ſpeak what I 
cannot but think. There ſeems to be a curſe on your | 
diſhoneſt gain. I do not hear that many of you are 
grown richer by your high exactions; there are now | 
as many of your Late at market as perhaps at any 
time paſt: Ye have ſold the poor, and not enriched 
yourſelves! by their price. What fruit then had you 
in thoſe things whereof you ſhould be aſhamed/” and 
feel remorſ king wh de he end of them is death.“ H 
you would act juſtly by your poor tenants, and your 
. "own poor ſouls, and prevent in ſame degree the de- 
ſolation of the country, there muſt be a ſpecdy and 
total alteration of your temper am practices; reject 
the counſel of your rapacious adviſtrs; exact no more 
= your tenants but what is reaſonable { abate at leaft 
the third of all the leaſes you have let within theſe 
ſeven ' years paſt 3 cheriſſi your tenants; "inſtru 


"them; make immediate reparation to thoſe- whom 


vou have moſt grievouſſy oppreſſed; reduce your ex- 
pence in idle horſes, equipage, furniture, dreſs, and 
coſtly entertainments; in moſt of which articles, C- 

ſpeeially in the laſt, you conſult no principle but your 
vanity. - Your: Saviour hath: commanded, that when 
you make a feaſt, you ſhould call the Poor, becauſe 
they cannot recompenſe you's but reverſe his 
rule, and like chiefly to entertain WO in return 
Will entertain you as well as you have done them. 
It is certainly a more manly pleaſure to ſee: your te- 
nants living 3 eaſe, — 


of perſons i ;enienred ee tables, cho, the an 
of them at leaſt, even whilſt they are ſober, cannot 
ſay a ſingle word either to inſtruct your mind or im- 
prove your heart. ' Acquaint/youtſelves with the na- 
ture and value of your eſtates, and the induſtry and 
_ eircumſtances' of your tenants :/ «Be thou: diligent,” 
ſays Solomon, * to know the Rate of thy flocks, and. 
look well to thy herds.” It is a pity that many great 
landholders know nothing of their affairs but by the 
| report of their factors or ſtewards: Theſe are the 
chief nuiſance of this oppreſſed country; theſe are 
the men who commit ſuch acts of cruelty. as; from » 
what I know of the humanity of at leaſt ſome of 
Fer would never allow, did you ſee them or 
| of them; theſe are a generation of men, who 
in every age have been taſk-maſters to the tenants, 
have defrauded the maſters, and -oftentimes:/wormed 
them out, and perfidiouſly obtained the eſtates to 
themſelves ; and I doubt not but there are many of 


them who now appear fierce for your intereſt, /who + 


are cunningly undermining you, and will, in a courſe 
of years, be the abſolute proprietors of thoſe very e- 
ſtates where now they ſerve as factors. Woe to 
thee, O land,” it is ſaid, ( when thy king is a child P” 
and woe alſo to that eſtate; woe to thoſe poor tenants, 
whoſe matter: knows nothing of their condition, hut 
by the report of a baſe-minded,. cunning, and rapa- 
cious factor] That eſtate will change its maſter, and 
the tenants be ruined or forced to remove. I have 
laid more than perhaps you will thank me for; but 
I have ſaid it from a ſincere regard to g e 
intereſt and your future happineſs. 

I will alſo offer a few further directiemn do 2 you 
ha I behold*in ſuch dejection and miſery 
me.—And let me ſtill i, you to awake — tvep — 4 
Far which is occafione Shy oppreſſion, to mind re- 


and the intereſt of your immortal ſouls. How- 
eee ans TO 


WJ 


—— 
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to ſeem ta you light; and for a moment, if it work 
for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory. Amidſt your preſent deliberations, apply to 


take: Lou are in great hardſhips at-preſent ; you ſee 
relief; conſider how wiſe men ſhould act. I know ſeve- 


God,/and/he will direct: you what ſteps you ought to 


ral of you, who, notwithſtanding all that you have yet. 


ſuffered, are not deſtitute of knowledge, and who have 


your minds ſurpriſingly. enlarged, in compariſon of 
your:betters, ho waſte their time in an inſipid round 
of eating, and drinking, and gaming, and ſleeping, 


men; and, in truth, the wiſdom-and: ſpirit of a man 


- andiporing on ſchemes of oppreſſion. Tou can lay 
and weigh the importance of thoſe motives 
which 9 to influence and determine reaſonable 


are never ſo conſpicuous as when it appears that he 


hath ſenſe and refolution to extricate himſelf out of 


difßculties into which he hath” been brought by his 


* 


:own folly or the wickedneſs of others. Will you ſuf- 
fer yourſelves to be terriſied, and hoodwinked, and - 


impoſed upon by thoſe who an fact have leſs under- 


ſtanding than yourſelves?: What is there to alarm you 
in a ſea- voyage? or what ſhould ſcare you to live in 


a diſtant part of the world? At ſea, and on any part 


of the earth, you are ſtill in the el ne of that - 


— preſerved you in ſoundneſ of body and 


mind under that mercileſs treatment you have met 


with God offers eaſe and happineſs to man; but 
man can have no happineſs without exerting his ac- 


tivity, and purſuing the means which indulgent pro- 


widence puts in his power: And can I doubt that 
many of you, nobly determined by a prudent concern 

for your eaſe, for your ſouls, for your children, will 
ppreſhon, axes. thei callecof ae 


ly from 
JJC ⁵˙ĩ˙ëͤf n ot 35 Sw ES ch o{ bitli.r 
But I. foe gebe Gen before me who are 
-berided down with years, who have grown grey -head- 
e under oppreſſion, and have * OT 
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old age; all the profit of your fore labour hath been 
ſeized upon by your covetous and cruel/taſk-maſters. 
Alas! you cannot go away; you cannot even have 
the confolation which Moſes had, of ſeeing at a dif- 
tance the good and large land which God is giving 
to your children; you muſt leave your bones in this 
land, to be trampled upon by thoſe Who have tramp- 
led upon you whilſt you were in the vigour of life. 
And though you meet with no merey or relief from 
your cruel oppreffors, you will, while in life, be pi- 
tied and relieved by thoſe of youỹ᷑ũE own” ation Who 
are not yet totally reduced to want... But 1 think 1 
hear ſuch old men ſaying, as Barzillat did to David, 
J am fourſcore years old, how long have I to live ? 
Why ſhould I paſs over this Jordan? Let me die here, 
and be buried by tlie grave of my father; but let m 
Tt paſs over, and not be eppre eff a6 1 hüye been. 
I ſee another claſs of you before me; whom, by the 


rigour and continuance of your ſlavery, I ſuſpect to 


de more timid than old age itſelf: You have ſuffered 


a miferable bondage and flavery, and ſeem at laſt" to 


have no horror at llavery. When you fee a method 
of being aſerted into liberty, / you are intimidated with 
vain fears; and think there is a lion in the way. You, 


I ſuſpect, ate determined to ſtay ſtill; let 17 tale. 


maſters ſqueeze; and ſcourge, and beat you as they 
pleaſe, I know not what to ſay to you. Let me give 


you a ſingle advice. Be not haſty to get into farms; 
maintain yourſelves by ſervice, or fome other way, 
for a While; 160k! about you for two or three yeurs. 


There hath en a competition on the ſide of tlie 
farmers alone for many y years paſt: If vou wait ſome 
years, there Will be a competition on e ſide of the 


landholdets,; -chper to get | tenants, they will ſtrive 


which of them thall let their land cheapelt z and thus, 


by ſtanding off a while, you will bring them to rea- 


ſon. There are many of you now before me, eee 
i you * this * ſeven years ago, and 


4 
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ſued it, e have been in better: cir- 
cumſtances at preſent, and not have ſeen your fami- 
lies in miſery, nor felt that diſtreſs which you now 
feel. In one word, be ſure to love your oppreſſors. 
This you ſay is difficult, as there is nothing amiable 
in their temper or practice, and almoſt. every, thing 
that is odious and rebuting. . I confeſs. the Jury is 
difficult, but ſtill it is duty. Tou ought ſurely to 
forgive, to pity, to pray. for them. Pray to God, that 
he nel enlighten their great darkneſs, and create re- 
mworſe in their hardened ſouls ; that he may give them 
contrition, bring them to. repentance and to makę re- 
ſtitution. Pray that he may open their eyes, ec. that 
they may ſee that they themſelves are beaſts;” if per- 
e the thoughts of their hearts, and the 
— ions of their lives, <, may be forgiven them. 
N Angerftancing | 


rofitable to 


' 5 he may give all all of y 
= al things, and chat. wildom, whi 
5.4; have oben from -princinle. from. abhorrence: of 
opacity, and from ko i to the; miſerable... The ſub- | 
| know of, none who-preached- 
n ſtrain, —.— the patron and ornament of 
— whom I ſhould not dare to name, becauſe I 
dean never hope to imitate. him, except in a tender 

 _ concern, for your wretched conditions. But though 
the ſubject be new, it is copious; and I aſſure you, 

I know. ſome: of my r who; mourn over you 
in ſecret, and who are able and ready to ſet thoſe 
points Which L have firſt publicly inſiſted on in a 

glear and ſtriking light. Who can withhold himſelf | 
from lamenting the wnpiety. and afflicted ſtate, of his 
country ? In thee, O land, there is, a fatal forget- 
fulneis of Gods in thee have they ſet light by father 
and mother; in the midſt of . have they dealt by. 

oppreſſion; in thee have they vexed the fatherleſs _ 4 
the widow. Thy princes 2 Pein of. thee have 


Vid cheir eres from God's 3 ee eee 


— 3 


| 
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| 
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| of the land ha 
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the treaſure and the precious things, and have made 


_ widows in the midſt of thee ; like wolves raven= : ; 
the prey, they have devoured ſouls. Thie people 
uſed oppreſſion, they have exerciſed 
robbery, and have vexed the poor and the needy.” 
It is indeed very likely that ſome of you will blame 
me, becauſe I have told you the truth. You will 
cry out, that I have departed from the ufual track of 
ſermons 3 that I ſhould have preached on faith and 
repentance; that I have not a thorough underſtand- 


ing of my ſubject; ; that I meddle with things that 
are above me; and that I am not a friend to my 


country. And was I to publiſh this ſermon, thoſe 
who feel themſelves pinched by its doQrine may hire 


ſome abject and proſtitute ſeribbler to yarniſh over 


their oppreſſion with ſpecious colours; that it is to 
baniſh floth and promote induſtry that they rack their 

rents; that there are yet many tenants in a thriving 
condition; that the diſtreſs complained of is but tem- 
porary, and will, in this trading country, ſoon work 
itſelf off; and that thoſe who Rave left the country, 
or are intending to leave it, are the lazieſt, the moſt 
vicious and fooliſh of the people. 1 think every mi- 
niſter of Chriſt hath a right to preach againſt the fins 
of the poor and of the rich, &“ and to make his face 
ſtrong againſt their faces, Wirhout being afraid or 
difmayed at their looks ;? and that he only who con- 
ſcientiouſly '< warns the wicked,“ without fear of 
man's judgment, or ſeeking © to pleaſe men,” diſ- 
charges his duty. Sloth 1s certainly a bad thing; 
but oppreſſion, inſtead of removing, tends directly to 
Krenz ien the diſeafe. There is no appearance that 
the diſtreſs of farmers is coming to an end; and if it 
was, who is obliged to ſuffer it for an kak; when he 


can get away from it? I am glad that ſome tenants - | 


thrive ; and it is well if thoſe who talk about their 
thriving are not ſorry that it is ſo well with them. 


"0; 1 think, 1s a friend to his country — preaches 
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inſt thoſe yices s which tend direAly:to 5 its ruin. 1 


e 
; 62g not the leaſt; doubt, but that ;thoſe oppreſſed 

farmers to whom God-bath/,given wiſdom and ſpirit 
to fly from oppreſſion, will be chriſtened with the 


vileſt names which the malice and diſappointed ava- 
rice of their cruel taſk-maſters can invent. In a word; 
this ſermon is actually on faith and repentance. 1 


een the 


poor to be honeſt, and on oppreſſors to repent of their 
rapacity; and to make reſtitution to thoſe whom they 


haye Nane. Whatever opinion theſe laſt may form 


of me, I would do every thing in my power to feclaim 

them, even though I ſhould, give them ſome preſent 
pain. I wiſh ſome; man of ſenſe and candour would 
give us the particular hiſtory of a few of them, drawn 
. up to the life, and without any exaggeration: : The 
picture would haye- ſhades, but it might be uſeful; 


It ſuch: a. glaſs were held up to them, it might have 


a better effect than many ſermons, eſpecially as (hav- 
ing turned their backs fon temple of God) few of 


them are at pains to hear ſermons. If, in point of 
: faQs, I have committed any material. miſtakes; I ſhall - 


be content to be ſet; right. If I have uſed "my; ex- 


preſſion that appears indecent, or too ſtrong, I am 
not ſenſible of it: But I think it did not become me: 


1 found it was impoſſible. for me to ſpeak about ex- 
tortion, miſery, nakedneſs,! hunger, ſtarving, and the 
deſolation of: my country, with that coolneſs which 
might become a ſpeculatiye politician. Tour good 
ſenſe, and the diligence of my brethren, will, I hope, 


" ſuperſede the neceſſity of my preaching again wholly 


in this manner. I conclude, as uſual, with leading 
back your thoughts to ſpiritual things and the eternal 
ee I beſeech you to live by faith, and to work 
out your own ſalvation. Apply to God through 


- > Chriſt, and he will aid you with his. grace. He is 


not, bleſſed be his glorious! name, he is not like the 
: 3 of my world: * ſends no man a War 


— 
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Fare at his own v'charges ; ; he bids no man make brick 
without ſtraw. If he requires duty, he, by his holy 
ſpirit, aſſiſts and enables men to perform the work. 

I recommend you to the grace and direction of that 
God who * comes down to deliver his people ;”” who 
brings „ the blind by a way they know not; who 
leads them in paths that they have not known; who 
makes darkneſs light before them, and crooked * 
ſtraighht. 
e, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and God, even 
our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us 

 erethitivg conſolation and good hope tluough grace, 
comfort your hearts, and ſtabliſn you in every. 19 


word and work. Amen. 
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11nd now the Chapels Silver Bell you herr. 
; - | - "That ſummons you to all the pride of prayer | 
HM The pitch-pipe Muſic, broken and un ven, 


es che ſoul dance upon a jig, to Heaven. 


l WR. i, i FL edn 
GOME time ago, Mr. ———, who is a very diligent © 
D lad, told me you were to write me; and laſtweek 
I was favoured with your much eſteemed Letter, 
wherein you earneſtly deſire me to inform you con- 
cerning the motives which have determined us to 
withdraw from the Blackfriar Church, and to erect a 
Chapel for ourſelves. Lou write in ſo very preſſing 

a manner, that, though I were averſe to the thing, I 
ſhould not know how to give you a refuſal. But in 
truth I am. exceeding- glad that there is any thing 
whereby 1 can oblige you; for, ever ſince you put ; 
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our forr t to both my claſſes, I have held you in great 
eſteem ; and I beg leave to tell you, that when I reach- 
ed cut my hand to you, I ſcarce expectei ſo large a 
horr5rarium as you generouſly gave me. My heart 
warms whenever J think of you; and many times 
when we meet in faculty, we lament and regret deep- 
ly, that ſo. few who. ſend their children to our College 
have your liberal and gentlemanny turn of mind. 
' You, Sir, know of aneient and ſolid litera- 
ture, and have the "KY to encourage thoſe who in- 
il it into the minds of our. North-Britiſh youth. _ 
"Though I did not fit down to write this letter im- 
rr. after I had yours, yet I have been thinking 
every day upon the anſwer L was to give you; not 
that I intend to difguiſe or coneeal from you any of 


Hur real motives, (for there is no need af that) but I | 


deliberated a little in What languag e I thould write to 
ou; and have ſtudied to write in ſuch ſtyle and me- 
thod as may beſt,convey m ng, and be moſt 
entertaining to you. 
I Will therefore endeavour to gratif your curiolity 
with reſpect to the real motives. ia influenced us 
to withdraw from the Blackfriar's, and betake our- 
ſelves to a chapel of our own. Every new thing, or 
departure from any old cuſtom, is at firſt wondered 
at; and as our reſolution, with reſpect to a chapel, is 
new, I find it occaſions fome ſpeculation; for ſeveral 
others have been aſking me our reaſons for it, but I 
had not the ſame reaſon to Hangs 5 them as 1 have to 
oblige A 
I frankly acknowledge, that e 1 the | 


| church, or want of room in it, the reaſons commonly 


aſſigned for any new erection, do not take place here. 
Qur college, you know, is juſt contiguous to the 
| Blackfriar s; a fifth part of that church is our own 
property; and we have not, theſe ſixty years, had as 
many ſcholars, in any one year, as occupied one-half 
of our Fey” 10 ee have W in uſe to * Aa 
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great many ſeats to the citizens, and have made a 
little money that way. And yet we have been deter- 
mined to take this new ſtep by reaſons: very cogent 
bh hump ihr tbl idk ae £0 abt 
I. One reaſon of our being deſirous to have a cha-: 
pel, is, that we may thereby be reſcued from that un- 
eaſineſs, and even diſgrace, under which we have hi- 
therto laboured. To intermix with the mob in a 
church is diſgracefully bringing ourſelves to be, in 
ſome ſort, on a level with them; it creates in people 
a belief that we need, and ought to be in earneſt to 
receive the ſame inſtruction they are gaping for; a 
belief which, though we are at all proper pains to 
guard againſt, yet it ſtill remains in ſome weak minds. 
And whether we ſtrive to drive out that notional be- 
lief, by a ſmiling cheerfulneſs of behaviour during the _ 
ſervice, or by fleeping, or by ſtaying away from church, 
ſtill we are ſufferers; for either we go to church a- 
Sundays, or we ſtay at home; if we go, we either 
give attention, or we laugh; or we fall aſleep: If we 
give, or ſeem to give attention, the people imagine 
we are as ignorant and ſuperſtitious as they are; and 
beſides, we weary ourſelves, and hurt our own tem- 
per: If we laugh, we offend the congregation; they 
- © call it a contemptuous laugh, a haughty diſdain of the 
. miniſter, and a manifeſt ſneering at the orthodoxy of 
his doctrine: If we ſleep, we offend them alſo, and 
beſides give no mats of our ſuperiority; for ſleeping 
in church is a vulgar thing, practiſed by the very beg 
gars and burn-bearers. Again, if we ſtay away from 
church, we muſt either ride in the fields; or walk ii 
the college- garden, or ſtay in our rooms: If we ride 
abroad, the people who know and obſerve us imagine 
We are profane; if we. walk in the college- garden, 
they make the fame concluſion; if we ſtay in out 
rooms, we muſt either read plays or our own ſyſtems; 
if our ſervants catch us reading plays, they whiſper 
to every body that we are graceleſs; if we read our 
„ e 
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ourſelves a chapel. The ſuperſtitious part of the 
town will not know whether we attend it or not; and 
if ſome of us ſhould happen to ſmile or ſleep in the 
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own-fyſtems, we very ſoon fall aſleep upon them; * 
this prevents or mars our ſleeping found in the night- 
time. Therefore we judged it proper to deliver-our- 
ſelves at once from all theſe hardſhips, by building 


chapel, thoſe ha are e will have more ſenſe 
_ to blame us. b F ns 
2. Another be for this peda chat i it will be 
a 3 of our independency. It is not becoming our 
ſociety, that we ſhould have no place of worſhip but 
in one of the toun- churches: This creates an imagi- 
nation chat we are inferior to and dependent on the 
city; and in this there is nothing of the 46 Kio” or. 
the re Ngsren. It is unſuitable to the dignity of phi- 
loſophy, or its profeſſors, to ſtoop, or ſeem to ſtoop, 
to burgefies or mercantile-people ; it is far more pro- 


per that they ſhould: be in appearance what they are 8 


in reality, — above all other profeſſions or ranks 


of men. 2 one of us ene fim, like Glaucus 


* % 
— 
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—— 
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or, as Pope tranſlates it, Rs | 53 : 5 75 


d . 1895 


Or, as Cicero hath it, «0 vitæ ohiloſophia. — tu 


. „ 
* t i 


inxventrix legum, tu magiſtra morum et diſcipline fu- 
iti,” for, as Seneca ſays, © Nunquam in tantum con- 


valeſcet nequitia, nunquam ſic contra virtutes eonju- 


rabitur, ut non philoſophiæ nomen venerabile et ſa- 
crum maneat. It is much more proper that ſome 
of the citizens of Glaſgow ſhould reſort to a church 


of ours, than that we ſhould meanly trudge to 
church of theirs. The beſt of them may get ſolid 


e 0 us, W ve can a 8 Bang x from. 
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J. The above reaſohs weighed much with us, 0 | 
might be now and then à profeſſor; who, upon ac» 
pariſh miniſters and country: ſchoolmaſters 5: and; at 

that time, no miniſtor in town, and fearce one in the 
tered. We have found means to increaſe our incomes 


in ſome proportion 10 the rihng expence of living z 


in any pariſh-church, or pray in any private family, 


But the college revenues being alſo great and well 


5 


-- 


2s _ | 
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did that which I tell 'you next. © We foreſaw that 4 
new beautiful chapel would add much to our dignity 
Fifty years ago we were but in low eſtimation ; these 


count of merit and perſonal dignity, Was 3 5 
above moſt clergymen; but in truth, Sir, we were - 4 
generally looked upon as in a middle rank between 


country, would have choſen to throw up his charge 
for the ſake of one of our profeſſorſſiips. On the 
contrary, when any young man had taught a courſe 
in our college, he was, at his earneſt deſire, adyanced 
to be miniſter: of ſome: country pariſn, if he ſeemed . 
to deſerve it. But luckily for us things are now al- 


and the clergy have not been able to find any means 
of increaſing theirs. Senſible of this ſuperiority, thoſe 
of us who have been miniſters chooſe not to preach 


becauſe that would derogate from our dignity; and 
though ſuch made no. figure, but were rather over- 
looked and deſpiſed while clergymen, becauſe people 
could not ſee our concealed worth, nor diſcern our 
hidden learning, yet wheneyer we become profefiors, 
we are immediately more reſpectable, and are eſteem- 
ed more learned than any clergyman whatſoever. This 
happens from the increaſè of our private incomes: 


collected, our predeceſſors built themſelves large and 
ſplendid houſes, and ever afterwards we roſe in rank 
and dignity. People ſee in what fine lodguigg we 
dwell, and pay us reſpect in proportion. Now, we 
reckon; that if our chapel were once built; it Will ade 
to our dignity, and that we ſhall become ſtill more 


- reſpectable. A philoſopher, or learned man, is in- 
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deed complete in himſelf, in the conſcious: ſenſe wy 
his own merit: «/Totus- in ſeipſo teres atque rotun - 


dus,“ as Horatius ſays: But yet in this age reſpect is 


alſo ſomething; one likes to 2 himſelf taken notice 
ny thoſe in upper life, and to be bowed to and ad- 
d by the vulgar; for «< pulchrum eſt digito mon- 
i, et dieier hie eſt,” But this empty reſpect is not 


the thing which we chiefly or ſolely aim at; along 


with that reſpect we want to have a little money, be- 
cauſe, in our times, it is money chieffy which renders 


even philoſophers reſpectable. We come up to the 


ancients in our teaching, and, like them, recommend 
poverty: Honeſta res eſt læta paupertas. We are 
| heowevres;) to depart a little from their temper, 
and to ſtudy by what law ful means we may get ſome- 


thing into our poſſeſſion; and luckily we have found 


that our houſes have ſtood us in good ſtead; for when 


gentlemen come to enter their children to our college, 


they ſee in what ſplendour we live, and are aſhamed 


to ſtint themſelves to the uſual, pitiful : honorariums : 
Some of them, at leaſt, have ſenſe to obſerve, that 
ſuch lodgings and ſuch furniture demand much _ 


er pay than the ſmall minimum which we exact. Be- 


fides, by the largeneſs of our houſes, each f us is 


able to E reat number ef boarders, which we 


find to be a ter profile branch of: buſineſs. We 


have raiſed the board-wages to à reafonable height; 


and, beſides theſe N we expect, and gentlemen 
who have children with us are in uſe to ſend. us very 
valuable compliments. Now, we expect that our 


chapel will procure us more reſpect, and great profit 
alſo, as I ſhall tell you more fully, when I ſhall have 


firſt acg W hom ; with ſome other reaſons we me 


to be defirous: ate chapel. 


4. And I ——— Som 8 ahatehs'rell- 


gion of Glaſgow, and particularly that which is preach- 
ed in the church where we attend, is not much to 
our taſte. * to ſay of n in 
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general, that it was not a religion for gentlemen; and 
I may well aver, that preſbytery, as we have it, is not 
a religion for either gentlemen or philoſophers. All 
the maſters, and the bulk of the ſtudents, for many 
years paſt, had become quite wearied and diſguſted 
to hear in the church where we have our ſeats. The 
miniſter, though eſteemed a man of learning, taſte, 
and primitive ſimplicity, is often inſiſting upon the 
depravity of human nature, and the neceſſity of reve- 
lation. He ſeems to maintain, that philoſophy is not 
ſufficient to render men virtuous and happy: He fays 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to believe the goſpel z and 
that without this all the ſyſtems and precepts of phi- 
lofophy are feeble, and will in the iſſue prove inef- 
fetal,” He even deſcribes, modeſtly indeed, but in 
a pictureſque enough ſtyle, ſome practices, ſuch as 
dirunkenneſs, ſwearing, wenching, avarice, r h 
which he calls finful, and inconſiſtent with having 
true religion: And while he is doing this, it often 
happens, that moſt of the ſtudents, 'and many of the 
_ congregation, gaze at us, as if we were the perſons: 
pointed out as guilty ; and we are ſtill more keen 
gazed at when he deſcribes the duties of Chriſtians, 
Sabbath-keeping, family-worſhip, juſtice, veracity, 
temperance, chaſtity, and what ſhould be the conver- 
ſation of thoſe who are ęntruſted with the education 
of youth. All this, you will agree with me, is vex- 
atious, and even unſufferable. We have, whatever 
may be faid of us, a real, though a general, and phi- _ 
loſophical wy e and had we a chapel, where ſuch 
of us as haye been clergymen are'to preach by turns, 


= we will have diſcourſes upon the dignity of human 


nature, upon diſintereſted benevolence, upon ſympa- 
thy: and propritty, upon living according to nature, 


and upon virtue's being a ſufficient reward to itſelf. 


When any of ourſelves takes the pulpit, he will have + 
more ſenſe and delicacy than to deliver any offenſive 
deſcriptions; and when any young man- preaches; he 
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will be cautious, and ſcarce venture on any thing that- 
is like to diſoblige any of us. I like beautiful and 
oratorial upon general topics; I hate ſuch 
as minutely deſcend: to particulars; there is a tire- 
ſome and diſguſting, littleneſs in them. And what 
ſignifies it to irritate a. learned man for any freedoms 
he is ſuppoſed to have taken? I never knew that ſuch 
diſcourſes produced any other effect, but the i 
e e ee 1 10 N 
e 47" mazim among us, us; that. «That is al- 
vo the boſt.atbeion which takes: the ſlighteſt hold 
8 and the {lighter the better.” And though, 
with reſpect to the intention of the ſpeaker, it is a 
very different religion which we have been hearing, 
we have, however, had the firmneſs to remain hither- 
to untouched and uncorrupted by it; and, 2 I 
lay it, it is a great truth, and no vain boaſt, tha 
PPP 
in ſo narrow a place, upon whom. the vulgar and fu- 
itious religion of the country hath taken fo little 
Hold. We owe this firm and fearleſs temper to phi» 
Te and the n we 205 pb: the cones of. 
n for, „ 25 * 
TT ; 5 The 
% 25 277 „ Atque metus omnes et inſuperabile ras e 
Zoubjecit pedibus fre pitumque Acherontis avari. _ 
Or, i in Cicero's words, O philoſophia, ad te 1 
gimus, tu vitæ tranquillitatem . es largitas et ter. 
rorem mortis ſuſtuliſti.· 
. But what farther. 3 our 83 to have 
2 a chapel for ourſelves is a very idle and ſenſeleſs o- 
pinion chat almoſt univerſally prevails at Glaſgow. 
They imagine that we are to be as ſtrict in our life 
and —— as ordinary: people, and hat: if- we 
take a little liberty like gentlemen, we are to be call- 
ed: to an account for it like weavers. This you will 
think very ſtrange, or quite incredible; and yet the 
Ally people are all in eee and even keen 
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In them. If one of us hath been cheerful over night, 
at a bottle with a few gentlemen, or officers of the 
army; or if he hath forgot his philoſophy for a mo- 
ment, and indulged himſelf a little in the way of na- 
tural pleaſure, there is firſt a whiſper, then a loud 
cry is raiſed againſt him; he is pointed at on the 
ſtreets, the houſe he was cheerful in is examined, the 
girl he converſed with is ſought for to accuſe him, 
kirk-officers are hounded out upon him, ſome miniſ- 
ter or elder travels with him to bring him to a con- 
feſſion, he is called to compear before ſome of their 
kirk-ſeſſions; and it is believed his fin or ſcandal, as 
they call it, cannot be taken away till he ſhall have 
done penance in ſome of their churches: And I do 
aſſure you, that not long ago ſome amongſt us eſcaped 
very narrowly. Now, Sir, conſider what a hardſhip 
it is on a learned man to compear in a pitiful ſeſſion, 
and confeſs that to be a fin which he knows to be no 
0 fin; or to compear publicly in a church, and give 
ſigns of repentance for what he firmly believes need 
not be repented of, and what he is reſolved to repeat 
whenever he finds himſelf urged by the calls of na- 
ture: What an impropriety, nay, what an indignity - 
is it, that a philoſopher ſhould ſtand, as a delinquent, 
before a congregation of taylors, ſhoe-makers, bar- 
bers, and ſhop-keepers, and appear to be juſt as much 
a, natural man, to have juſt the ſame paſſions, and juſt 
as little philoſophy to guide him, as any of them, or 
any porter or ſcavenger who happens to be preſent, 
= Conſider farther, how grievous it is that he ſhould be 
ſtanding in a low and. diſgraceful. place, or on the 
ftool itſelf, and nothing but a common miniſter revil- 
ing him from above, inſtructing him about the To . 
Henner, the command of paſſion which he hath often 
talked about, admoniſhing him to believe what he has 
always rejected, and rebuking him for the foulneſs 
of the ſuppoſed crime which he is ſuppoſed to have 
graceleſsly committed. If you conſider how grievous 
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all this muſt be to a great mind, how vexatious to be 
thus affrighted, and to be in perpetual fright; how 


unſufferable to be abuſed by a low perſon, before an 
aſſembly of low and contemptible people; you cer- 
has tainly muſt ſee the wiſdom of withdrawing, and ſe- 

_ curing ourſelves from ſuch infolent and ignoble uſage. 
We conduct ourſelves like philoſophers, and are de- 
termined to follow nature, vivere ſecundam naturam. 


een eee k the king has ſingled us out 
e learned men in Sestland, to be 


from among all 
regents and profeſſors; and from the eminence on 
which we ſtand, we ener Nee on en 
and folly of the vulgar. eee 8:24 

37, 8 een Graiæ tenuem 5 

| ;  Spernere vulgus. ; 
As we 1 in the regions of philoſophy, we wam 
to have elbow- room: We gain our money as we can, 
and chooſe to ſpend. it as we pleaſe; we chooſe to 
enjoy that freedom, and partake of thoſe Pleaſures 
which nature offers, and philoſophy allows. In this 
philoſophic temper we mean no harm, but good to 
every man; no hurt, but pleaſure to any woman. If 
philoſophy hath not yet made us quite perfect, we 
have however but few and very tener faults ; medi- 
ocribus et queis igneſcas witits : And if we now and then 
make ſome ſlight deviations from the dull routine of 
life, muſt we be judged, be diſciplined, be penanced 
as the vileſt of the people are? This is a treatment 
not to be borne, not to 3 ſubmitted to by free minds. 
No nobleman, no gentleman of rank or fortune in the 
country, no wealthy merchant in the city, who hap- 
_ pens to be a delinquent, though he ſhould be in fifty 
relapſes, is ever called to any account, even in pa- 
riſhes where the miniſters are the ſtricteſt and moſt 
zealous in Scotland. And muſt we be hunted down 
for one or two flight offences, while others are freely 


* to e about at large? If our . 
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_ evility, they would not trouble us; but fince they 


have ſuch delight in that kind of work, they ought, 
(which I muſt confeſs they commonly do) they ought 
to ſatisfy themſelves with moleſting the poorer ſort of 
tradeſmen and country people who are ſooner fright= 
ened, and more tame under the laſh of their diſct- 
pline than we chooſe to be. 13 e 
Though I may ſeem keen againſt kirk-proſecutions, 


I aſſure you that the greateſt part of us are ſober, cool, 
and mortified perſons, in no danger of ſpending our 


money at a tavern, or being any ways miſled by that 
other paſſion which ſubjects to ſcandal. In this re- 


ſpect we are perfectly and conſtitutionally chaſte ; 
We are really as innocent and harmleſs as any in the 


world; and of this our wives can give ample teſti- 
mony. But if there be two or three of a more briſk 
and lively turn, it is our buſineſs to protect them, and 
not ſuffer ourſelves to be maltreated by kirk-ſeſſions 
or miniſters, who are ſo low perſons in compariſon 
of us. And if once we had a ſeparate chapel, it will 
be natural for us, upon any aberration, (for Diaboli 


virtus ęſt in lumbis } to do public penance there, if that 


is judged neceſſary to ſopite the cry that may have 
been raiſed in town. This indeed will ſtill be a hard- 
ſhip; but it will be milder than otherwiſe; it will 
be making compearance in a houſe of our own, and 
where ourſelves are the prineipal perſons. The of- 
fender, who has unfortunately been detected, will be 
admoniſhed by one of ourſelves, by one of his bre- 
thren philoſophers, who will be very gentle to him, 
both from a philoſophical perſuaſion that the thing 
he ſtands for is no erime, and probably alſo from a 


temembrance that he himſelf hath often fallen into 


the like. ſlips, and foreſeeing that he may ſoon, if de- 

tected, have occaſion to compear in the fame place, 
and be rebuked by the ſame gentleman he is now re- 
buking. Befides, he will be rebuked before a num- 


der of frank, blithe, and polite people, who have many 
| N | : Es 
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of them made ſuch harmleſs ſſides, and can make can- 
did allowances for them in others. The gentleneſs 
ſhown to delinquents in our chapel will appear ami- 
able; other miniſters and congregations will follow 
our example; and a great alteration in - about 
| ſcandalous matters will, as we HOPEs.5.0e pe ag 
brought about. n 1449 

6. For we have a moſt andere and generous aim 
to be effectuated by means of our chapel : We want 
by degrees to controul the public opinion with reſpec 
to \ ſcandals we want to divert the reſentment which 
men have againſt the matters for which penance is 
now done, and to turn it againſt thoſe things which 
really deſerve. cenſure. ' What is it for which men 
ought to be rebuked ? It is ignorance and contempt 
of philoſophy, depreciating logic, metaphyſics, and 
moral theories, lighting of learned men, putting them 
off with niggardly payments, ſeeking money from 
them, complaining of their rigour in exacting their 
teinds, or laying them under abominable 3 
The faults for which men appear before a congrega- 
tion are really no faults at all; inſtead of being re- 
buked they ſhould be commended for them. When 
à man is at a bottle over night, and happens to be 
overtaken a little, and is put in good humour, he is 


but acting the ſocial part; he obeys the dictates of | 
philoſophy : If he ſhould veel and ſtumble on the 


ſtreet, he can riſe again; if in a cheerful mood he 
breaks a few windows, he can pay the damage. Why 
need he be rebuked? Marriage is expenſive, and 


not always convenient: A philoſopher, who caſts: his 


eyes on a perſonable girl, and takes her aſide, does 
her a kind thing, and raiſes up a child who. may be 
uſeful to the public. Theſe are all -or moſt of the 
things that are commonly cenſured. A philoſopher 
diſcerns, with one glance of his eye, that none of 
them merits cenſure, nor ought to be cenſured. It is 
the — aaa, and it is ee to chem to 
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fet the opinions of men to rights. We intend to diſ- 
pel the miſt of ignorance from the minds of our coun- 
trymen, to break the ſnackles of prejudice, and open 
to them a broad and ſpacious: way wherein they may 
walk with eaſe and freedom. This I am ſure you will 
admit is a glorious attempt; and in purſuit of it we 
expect to render ourſelves as illuſtr 1ous 28 the im- 
mortal Grecian philoſopher. N 
Primum Graius homo, mortales tendere contra 


Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra. 
E beus ille fuit, Deus, inclyte Memmi. 


— 


If we ca bring about ſo defirable a revolution of 
opinions and ſentiments, we will do the public an 
important ſervice, a ſervice which it is worth while 
to contend for; and though we had no other advan- 
tage in view, it would be noble, and like the ancients, 
to be at the expence of a chapel to gain ſo good an 
J. But I have left our ſtrongeſt reafon for a chapel - 
to be mentioned laſt; and in plain Engliſh it is this, 
we expect to make a great deal of profit by it. We 
might be content to be without reſpec, and to be 
even more vile than we are at preſent; we might 
ſuffer public nenance, and to be iriſtructed and ad- 
monithed by one who is poorer and much more ig- 
norant than we are, if any of theſe were ſure means 
to be enriched. Io be little thought of is indeed ill 
enough, but it takes nothing out of one's pocket; and 
words, though ſevere and reproachful, are ſtill but 
words, and will not break one's head, nor empty his 
coffers; but to be poor is a real and great evil indeed. 
Paupertas mihi onus viſum gſt, et miſerum, et grave, as 
Terentius has it. Poverty may ſit pretty eaſy upon 
ſome ſorts of people, but on modern philoſophers it 
is pungent and inſupportable. Poverty all men chooſe 
to eſcape, and the greateſt part feel the utmoſt hor- 
ror at it. Philoſophers may in other reſpects have a 
Hxed antipathy to the opinions of the people, but in 
7 X. 2. f 
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this reſpect they Tee great cauſe to beat time and go 


along with them. Here we have made a ſmall devia- 


tion from the ancients, neceſſitated to do ſo by that 


change in manners and opinions which hath been 
produced in a courſe of ages, always advancing to 


further improvement. The defire of making a little 
2 is now a eee — i fapit, fibi 
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It is, if I may ſo ſay, embodied with, or "bach . 
' the very ſoul and quinteſſence of modern . q 


But it is nothing to have the deſire of. money, I 


out the ſkill of gratifying that deſire; and i in this {kill 
the world will do us the juſtice to acknowledge, hat 
we havealready made ſome very conſiderable; improve. 
ment. Let others examine the figure of. the earth, 


its diſtance from the ſun, the variation of the needle 


or cauſes * the tides; LT il aur ee wech 
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| This we ſtudy, in this we 8 We by night 
and by day, in our houſes, our claffes, our public ane 

private walks; ever ſtriving to find out ſome new 
commendable method of increaſing. our revenues, and 


making the moſt of our ſmall affairs. When we are 
ſcen walking on the ſtreet, ſome of us with lank, 
meagre, hollow cheek, a demute countenance, and 


ſerious air, the people \beheve-thime 6/208 always in 
the exerciſe of devotion; but they are ſometimes miſ- 


taken. Iuterdum vulgus rentum widet off ubi peccut. It 
is true, we are ſerious, and there is great propriety in 


our putting on that appearance; for, in ſacriſ ſmulata 
Pero veris accipiuntur, as Servius hath judiciouſſy re- 

marked. But we are ſerious in cultivating that branck 
ok true TOY e * eie And 135 5 
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undd laſt, as I have dad} we have not been altogether 
unſucceſsful, nor reſted in bare ſpeculation. Our 
predeceſſors, in times of perſecution, by giving pro- 
per information againſt the puritanical party, merited 
large donations of teinds and feus, which, though ſufſ- 
1 for many years to be invalid, are now con- 
firmed by long preſcription: -'We, for our part, have 
raiſed the minimum of our Honorariums. We have 
moſt of us two claſſes, a public and a private; and 
thus, by artfully extending our uſefulneſs, (for great 
is the utility of private claſſes) we obtain yearly two 
honorariums an ſtudent- By our large houſes, 
as above, we have convenience to board the rich lads, 
and by wifelyꝓropagating a belief that we inſtruct” 
them in private, and take care of their morals, we 
have wormed the citizens out of tliat lucrative trade 
of boarding; and have engroffed it to ourſelves. In 
ſome pariſhes, where we have right. to the teinds, we 
triple the graſſums, and contmue, or double the year- 
ly payment at the end of every nineteen years. In 
other pariſhes we value the teinds, and raiſe very con- 
ſiderable, but ſtill very reaſonable ſums. When ſim- 
ple people pay us teinds, and have no tack from us, 
we add every year a little to the ſum payable, till we 
have raiſed it a third or a fourth more than Was pay. 
able by the ancient roll; but this we do chiefly when - 
the lands are improved, and can welbbear it. Such, 
minifſters as we are forced to pay, we, for their and 
our own good; detain their ſtipends a year, or even 
two full years, and having got intereſt upon it from 
the bank, we divide the profits. Other miniſters we 
pay at 100 l. Scots per chalder, inſtead of the fiar 
which we exact, and make by that means great profit 
every year, ſometimes near half the value of their ſti- 
pends. After a ſtipend hath been more than a füll 
year due; if we pay more than 4 I. or 5; l. at a time, 
we exact a little by way of n and though * 
have *. ſo for n ars, ever 4 
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detected, — in one eee what indeed>one of 
us, as you would hear, was fo hard put to it, that he 
was forced to acknowledge part of the truth, upon 
oath, in a civil court. We have lately procured an 
act of parliament, with reſpect to ſome of our bur- 
ſaries, by which it is made lawful for us to touch the 
money ourſelves. When young men, who we ſuſ- 
5 pect would not pay us, apply for burſaries, we upon 
examination find them ignorant, and take care that 

thoſe be preferred who we foreſee will expend the 
value of their ſeveral burſaries in payments for our 
private claſſes. When, by old deeds of mortification, 
we feem obliged to bear the third part expence of re- 
. pairing or building a pariſh church, we ſet our feet 
a-ſpar, and ayer ſolemnly that we are not obliged to 
be at any expence at all; but if people be clamorous, 
we fling them a few guineas, which we tell them is a 
preſent to them. Demands of that kind are now | 
pretty rarely made; becauſe, having all the original 
papers and extracts of chem in our cuſtody, the peo- 
ple know not whether they have a title to demand 
any thing or not; though in a late inſtance, after a 
Rout and ſucceſsful battle to ſave our money, we were 
in ſome danger; for, by an act of faculty, we. had 
met with fix gentlemen, and bargained to give to- 
_ wards building their church a very conſiderable ſum, 


which, by another final act of faculty, we decreed to : 


keep to ourſelves; and thortly afterwards they were 
very near ſingering papers which would have taught 
them more we intend they ſhould ever learn; 
but by an extracedinary and well-timed diligence that 
danger was happily warded off. Theſe are a few in- 
ſtances of our improvement in practical pluloſophy. 
Nec ſumus attentiares ad rem quam ſat . We need 
all that we can get hold of; and all that we Wen 
have done, is fair and perfectly juſt. In fact, we find 
that we have ſtill oy far too _ which no us — A 
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taught us. Learned men, in this age, muſt make the 


dell mift eben can they bait deſerve, cut haibknow 
| the uſe of riches. . 18 1 #7 t= 0 — 4 

It was principally with this ſame view profit | 
we firſt thought of a.chapel, and are now reſolved to 


build one. Some people: imagined at firſt; that we 


were going to ſquander away money, purely for the 
ſake of religion, and that we might accommodate the 
citizens at an eaſy rate, of whom it is ſaid there are 
fourteen or ſixteen hundred families who cannot get 


ſeats in any of the town churches; but upon ſecond 


thoughts theſe people ſoon diſcovered their own fool - 
iſn — If we build af chapel, it muſt yield us 


profit. Once we deſigned to have a church upon the 


of paupen; qui fibi videtur pauper ua hath , 


eſtabliſhment ; but after mature reflection, we are 


convinced it will be much more profitable to have 


only a chapel, provided it be large enough: A fif- 
teenth part of it will accommodate us and our ſtu- 

dents; the reſt of it we will let to the citizens, and 
expect 200 l. a- year for the ſeats; for the richer and 
politer ſort will reſort to it. We will raiſe year 
150 J. collection, which we well know how to diſ- 

poſe of. We will by way of auction ſet; the ſeats 
which are our property in the Blackfriar church at 


1001. yearly; 200k and 15 0l. is 3501. and 100k. 


more is 450 l. We will raiſe a capacious and hand- 
ſome enough chapel for about 1000 l. which; as our 
ſecurity is good, we can borrow at four per cent. By 


the bye we get five per cent. for our own money. 
This brings down the yearly proſit to 4% l. We 


will give a young lad 30 8. per diem dominicum, for 
preaching a few Sundays, ſuppoſe twenty, which will 
take away other 30 I. This will leave the neat yearl 
profit at 380 I.; and this we will divide among 
ourſelvyes. There are fix fellows of the univerſity who 
are to preach by turns, and they will no doubt ex Ze 
to be very well Paid; but the reſt alſo-muſt have a 77 


* 


more ſerimp 


2 n upon t ng 5 — the miniſter would 
run a . ney iotgich:wepatki; lin Toiins 
ſort defeat our end, and render our particular quotas 

and pitiful. In that caſe, we ne 

have only 250 l. to divide amongſt ourſelves. 


8. Nor are we juſt ſo totally intent. — 
and on Chriſtian liberty, as not to aim alſo at a re- 


form in the matter and method of preaching; ano- 


ther reaſon for the chapel which I had almoſt forgot · 
ten. I muſt confeſs, that our lectures on compoſi- 
tion have not produced all the effect that was 1 


are in truth, Sir, very lifeleſs, clumſy, and heavy- 
headed preachers. I lately heard one of them in a 


certain church, who, i he could not be ſaid to be the WM 
inventor of fleep, vras at leaſt a powerful promoter of ä 
it. He gave copious and ſucceſsful doſes of the true 
ſoporific-· I ſoon found myſelf becoming drowſy; Ikept 


mine eyes open as long as I could; L ſupported my 


head on my palm, with my elbow on the deſk before 

me: Sleep however overpowered me; but I was ſoon 
ö by a ꝓainful ſtroke which my chin received 
in falling, by the law of gravitation, on the front of 


the gallery: With difficulty I catehed hold of my 
wig, which had half fallen down from my head. 1 
was for ſome time in confuſion, rubbing my eyes, and 
knew not where I was: As ſoon as I recovered m 
ſenſes, I heard all the maſters on my right and le 
hand ſnoring loud, and-ſaw moſt of our ſtudents, — 
many of the congregation, faſt aſleep.; and was ſor- 
rieſt of all to ſee our own Alumnus nodding in the 
pulpit, his eyes half- hut, and broken ſentences and 
half words coming ſlowly from his mouth. When I 
became more awake, and had crawled home, Well 
and good, ſaid I to myſelf, truth is beſt hit upon by 
chance; this hath been an inſtructive 2 to me; 
I have me „ dd 1285 
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Niete if we ſhould: make it 


ed from them: Many who have been taught dy us 


grammatical or eee an I reas 
foned upon the matter, and Was convinced, that lec- 
tures on compoſition, without madels both of com- 
poſition and delivery, would not be effectful. But 
when in our chapel example is ſuperadded to pre- 


| cept; when diſcourſes are accurately compoſed, ac- 
= cording/to the Ariſtotelian, the Ciceronian, and Quin- 
= tilanian rules, and eſpecially by the energy of our 


own rhetorical ſyſtenas, — with a philoſophi- 


4 cal ſolemnity, with ſpirit and vivacity, and all the 


graces of elocntionz when, preaching by turns, every 
one of us is ſeen to exult in his own peculiar excel- 
lence, and all of us ſoar, like Elijah, high above the 
heads of all ordinary public ſpeakers, inſtruction, like 
a cloak, will drop down from us; our young Eliſhas 
will receive a double portion of our ſpirit, and pray 
and preach accordingly. Then a wonderful and 

much- needed im provement in the art of preaching 


| will quickly take place 32 the ſpirit of eloquence, like 


off f#tida, or any ſtrongly odoriferous body, will dif- 
fe itfelf on all ſides from our chapel. Firſt it will 


ſeize on the miniſters of the town, then on tlieſe in 


the neighbourhood, and then gradually extend its in- 


fluence to the moſt remote parts; by which opera- 


tion, our chapel will have the ane yory of _ 
pouring: the whole kingdom. 

And while we are reforming. che: art of praneblog, 85 
we will at the ſame time do our utmoſt to improve 


| our church muſic, which hithertoconGits of little elſe 


but jarring and difcordant ſounds. - Tt is pity we are 
not able to reſtore the muſic: of the ancients, which 
produced ſo aſtoniſhing effects. To ſupply that want, 
one of our number is, in the enſuing vacation, to viſit 


the ee e and Weſtern Iſles of Scotland; the 

ſeats of our ancient heroes, our Connals, ourStictioe, * 
and: our Fingals, celebrated in the ſongs of our Offi- 

ans, our Crunniochs, and our Pibrochs. This is a 


tour unknown to the ancients, r reſerved. 5 


- 


- a. In. theſes — . — one muſt be entertainec 
with many odd curioſities, and ſee and hear many 
things that muſt elevate his genius and refine his taſte. 
_ - Mull, Egg, Barra, Tyrteuſkin, Phlangmuggafes, Chu- 
phichico, Challenza, Buttendwi, Phartattum, Gronck- 
fort, Gripgoldom, Jura, Yehetna, Ronagat, Duntlum, 
Skie, Lewes, and eee . We are yet but learn- 
ing their names; but hereafter they will be well 
known, and greatly — to by men of learning 
and taſte. To viſit them in order will be the grand 
| Polite tour of modern times. Great alterations hap- 
pen in the world: Qvid tibi viſa Chios, Bullate ! 
Tabor, Quid conc inna Samos, quid Craft regia Sardis ? 
was of old · the queſtion put to a Roman g 
returned from his travels. Now, a learned man hath 
compoſed a poem, : conſiſting of 8 
be addreſſed to our colleague at his return. eee 
Quid tibi viſa Lew'fi, Bulhede, ſanctaque Kilda; BOSS) $4997 
Quid concinna Southuiſt, quid — hee hn 
II will not inſert the poem, nor ſay any more at 
. Ne about the delight and advantage which will 
ds derived from: vifiting the Weſtern Iſles. Qur col- 
league's principal aim in this voyage is to enrich our 
ſacred poeſy, and imꝑrove our church muſic; and we. 
bave ground to hope he will ſucceed... We ſmelled 
_ _ out ſomething: from: * heireſs of Muck, who was in 
this city ſome weeks ago. The ſcent was too ſtrong | 
and ſavoury not to be purſued... Being ſet upon a 
proper track, the intelligence. we had got was con- 
 tirmed, by the nen of Phlogbirch, and- ſtill | 
further by a devout and learned Highland divine, Mr. ' 
; Mackribble, who is miniſter of 3 With the 
t vo laſt we keep up a conſtant correſpondence. All 
the three agree, that in the iſland of Pleyelp, Mac- 
1 ſqueel, Clocſooti, Drumgrunt, or ne may be 
found ſome hymns and oratorios, part of which ought 
0 han ee in the printed. copy . 
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They even give us ſome eauſe to expect, that in one 


of theſe iſles a bard may be found who is ſkilled in 
the ſongs, and can perform the muſic of other times. 


Theſe hymns, if recovered, will be a rich acquiſition; 
and if uch a bard is brought to this place, he will 


ſtrike up his melodious Gaelic tunes, reform and alter 


our muſic, and be a great ornament to our chapel; 
and we will make him profeſſor of Gae lic. 
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roic poem of Fingah and the reſt in that of Temora : 


_— 


However, though our friend ſhould not be altoge- 


ö they: ſucceſsful in u his firſt tour, we will take care to 


ſerve the cauſe of muſic. An organ is what we would 
intend ;- but in truth we are a good deal ſtartled at 


the expence ; and we chooſe not to do this without 
a little preparation, leſt the captious people hereabout 


ſnould be too much diſguſted. In the mean time, 
therefore, to ſaye money, we will begin with a pitch- 


; pipe. Cheap | muſic is good muſic A pitch- pi 


will ſtrike the juſt tone: Muſic in the four parts wall 
be ſung in our chapel with admirable harmony, to 

the great delight and devotion of the worſhippers; 
and the great wonder and entertainment of the whole 
city. Great and delightful will be the effect of the 
pitch- pipe: The pitch-pipe may be hiſſed at and con- 
demned at firſt; but from its ſurpriſing Ne 
neſs,/it-is almoſt certain, that there will very ſoon be 


at leaſt one pitch- pipe and one pitch-piper in every 


church in city and country. And it may further be 
expected, from that reſpect which is paid to our ex- 
ample, that in a little time there will be a pitch-pipe 
and a piteh- piper in every rich and numerous family. 

And that complete decency in every part of the 
ſervice may be obſerved, we will all attend the chapel; 
and eſpecially we will take care that our Occonomus 


be as often preſent as poſſible: He is a member of. 


faculty, — muſt be ſeated on ſome eminent p 


| where every one within the walls may have a full 
view of him, as he * ee we to 1828 me 


3 it 
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ſtudents to gravity ; for if it be the characteriſtic of 
_ the! ſublime, that it always occaſions ſome emotion 
of terror, his face is certmnly'a very ſublime object: 
Should any of our "ſtudents be in a lightfome mood, 
his craving and tremendous viſage will no ſooner be 
beheld, but it Will inſtantly exeate terror in their ſouls, 
and gravity in their eountenances. If he ſhall now | 
and then mount the pulpit (which he is well qualified 
to do, for he is à deep ſcholar in Hebrew without the 
points; he is an able and extraordinary critic in all 
ſermons; he is full ſounder than any of us; and if 
be knew of any thing more difficult and incredible 
than what he believes already, he would immediately 
ſnow that he has ſtrength to ſurmount it, or capacity 
to ſwallow it down), every one who ſees him will be 
frightened; and overawed into a ſhivering ſilence and 
decent compoſure. He is an uſeful and well- choſen 
member indeed: He is accurate in collecting money, 
and buying up proviſtons for us on week-days; and 
by his grim ſeverity of countenance and terrifying Wl 
looks, he is able to throw an inſtantaneous arid abid- Wi 
ing damp upon gay and” youthful minds, and ' abſo- 
lately ſecure the folemnity/ of eee r ac ing 
Theſe are the reaſons we had for a ſeparate chapel; 
and I am perſuaded they will appear to you very ſtrong 
And cogent. This chapel delivers us from many pain- 
ful inconvenieneies; it will be a public monument of 
our independeney; it adds to our dignity; it ſhelters us 
from kirk- proſecutions and pitiful penances, or at 
leaſt renders them leſs intolerable; it will ſet right 
the notions of the world with reſpect to thoſe things 
which deſerve public cenſure; it delivers us from 
_ religion that is not to our liking, and affords us an 
opportunity of hearing philoſophical and oratorial 
ſermons; it puts it in our power to difplay our ta- 
lents, to be patterns of true eloquence, and to im- 
prove the moſt diſtant parts of the country in the art 


2 


* 
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oc ſpeaking in public; it will, by the uſe of the pitch · 


pipe, greatly alter and improve our church muſic; 
and it is a wiſe and laudable mean of gaining ſome- 
thing conſiderable to ourſelves. I have written this 
from the very ſentiments of my heart; and have ho- 
neſtly, and without reſervation, laid open to you the 
views we have had; and I hope we ſhall have your 
approbation. Had we erected a church, and made 
up a legal ſeſſion from among ourſelves, our ſtudents, 
and our ſervants (alas ] we have juſt now loſt a wiſe 
and valuable ſervant, whoſe counſel and aſſiſtance was 
of great uſe to us), we would have been ſtill better 
ſecured, at leaſt in one reſpect; but then we would 
have made much leſs profit; beſides, a fixed ſtipend, 
over and above the loſs of ſo much money, would 
render the miniſter independent on us, and he might, 
in a little time, give the ſame grievous deſeriptions, 
and uſe the ſame freedom of ſpeech by which we have 
already ſuffered fo much; and in this reſpect we 
would be juſt as we were before. Voung lads whom 
we can turn off at pleaſure, will of courſe preach po- 
litely, and make it their principal ſtudy to keep off 
any fault which any of us hath been ſo much as ſuſ- 
pected of. Their own intereſt will teach them to be 
modeſt and diſcreet. Such diſcretion and politeneſs 
will raiſe our eſteem of them, and it may alſo recom- 
mend them to the good liking of ſeveral congregations: 
in town and country. And further, as we: defign- 
only a chapel, there is no neceſſity of giving the com- 
munien in it, which will fave us the price of the- ele! 
ments, On theſe occaſions, we will juſt ſtep into 
ſome of the town churches, and take as much as we 
pleaſe, where the magiſtrates are to defray. the ex,“, 
PD.. olotgs of HD 
But I fear it will be a year, or even more, before 
we can get a. ſpacious chapel erected. However, 
when October comes, we will meet for worſhip in 
eur own large hall, where we will have room enough 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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for ourſelves and our ſtutlents, and may alſo ſet 3 
good many ſeats by way of auction; or we may ſell 
200 tickets at a crown a- piece, which will be above 
_ three guineas to each of us, which is ſtill ſomething. 
It puts us into a little perplexity, that, by the ſtatutes 
of the college, women are not to be admitted within 
our gates: On the one hand, it is feared, that if we 


rigidly obſerve that ſtatute, ſeveral of our ſtudents 


may chooſe to go to ſome church in the city which 
is e by the ladies; on the other hand, it is 

foreſeen, that if young ladies are allowed to come to 
the hall, the ſtudents will entice them to their cham- 
bers to drink tea after the ſervice; that a freer and 
opener intercourſe between females and che college 
gentlemen than hath hitherto ſubſiſted may take place, 
and that there may be a violent ſuſpicion of diſorder- 
ly familiarities, which will bring ſcandal upon the 
college, and upon the ladies who refort to it. On 
each hand there is certainly ſome danger; but it will, 
we judge, be rather wiſer to admit the ladies, which 
will prevent our meeting from being thin, and our 
-orator from being no more but vox olinkantis i in deſerto. 
We will take all the care we can that there be no out- 
ward indeceney. Old ſtatutes, when found to be in- 
convenient, deſerve to be exploded. At the worſt, 
this inconveniency will only be ſuffered while we uſe 
the hall as a chapel; it will be totally removed when- 
ever the new chapel is erected. And, to balance that 


; RY whilſt we meet in the hall, we will 


not need to preach, nor hire any lad to preach in va- i 
cation time. It is true, that when we have rouped 
our ſeats in the Blackfriar's we will have no room for 
ourſelves in any chureh: But when any of us hap- 
pens to go to a church in ſummer, the town's people 
will not grudge to give us a feat for once in a month 
. or fo. We will not chooſe to give them too much 
trouble.” e 

* now, Sir, I ſhall leave you to judge, from the 
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length and nature of this letter, how real and how 
great an eſteem I have for you. I once deſigned to 
have written the letter wholly in Latin, in imitation 
of the ancients, and believing that you who are ſo li- 
beral to learned men muſt have a great deal of learn- 
ing yourſelf; but, in compliance with cuſtom, I have 
written it as I could in the vulgar Engliſn. I have, 
however, interſperſed a Latin ſentence here and there. 
I preſume I have now ſatisfied your curioſity, and 

= have nothing more to add, but that I hope your two 

= younger ſons. will be ready for our college againſt 
October. It is pity that many rich people hurry their 
ſons to buſineſs without making them acquainted with 
the ancient languages, or giving them a courſe of ſo- 
lid philoſophy. I know well that you have too much 
eſteem of learning to be of that number. With great 
duty and reſpe 2 & 55 * . „„ 
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- BOOKSELLERS have often ſent abroad unfiniſhed: 
and mutilated productions of great authors, ſurrepti- 
= tiouſly obtained, and have peſtered the world with 
many pieces of Grub-{treet ſtuff, recommended by 
dhe names of learned men, who could never have any 

hand in ſuch poor and wretched traſh, equally deſti- 
tute of ſenſe and taſte. The publiſher diſdains ſuch 
practices, and ſolemnly declares that there is no im- 
poſition in the preſent caſe. The Letter he now de- 

livers to the public is the real and genuine work of 
PT f— , correctly written in his on hand. 
Hie came very honeſtly by the manuſcript: And as 
among all thoſe to whom he ſhowed it there was but 
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one no. is indeed an honeſt and grave enesgk fort 
of man) who did not difcern and eſteem the ſpirit of 
it, he was ſoon determined to put it to the preſs. He 
diſcerned in it a manly freedom of thought, and. a 
noble ſincerity, which is only to be found among the 
learned; among perſons of good breeding, or thoſe of 
an uneommonly elevated turn of mind; a fincerity, 
which, though it may be nibbled at by fmall wits and 
perſons of rigid principles who love to walk in tram- 
mels, is, however, the characteriſtic of great and ge- 
nerous minds. In his judgment, a-worſe mart would 
have writ with that ſtingy caution and reſerve, which 
is ſo generally the ſymptom of a duplicity of foul. 
But this author, from a guileleſs heart, unveils the 
truth, and expreſſes his ſentiments. without mincing 
or diſpriſe. - 'Fo communicate truth is his ſincere 
aim; and he appears to have laid it down as a maxim, 
chat from truth he will never fwerve for any conſi- 
deration hatſoever; ſo that, though it were poſſible 
do take advantage of any particular unguarded expreſ- 
ſion, (if ke hath fallen into ſuch) it would be the ut- 
moſt baſeneſs to attempt it: But if any ſuch baſeneſs 
' ould be found in any perſon, the author will be ſuf- 
ficiently able to defend himfelf, and will have all the 
men of wit and taſte in the tubes kingdoms on his 
ſide. A man of merit ſhould be ſupported, if he is 
like to be maliciouſly borne down. We are highly 
obliged to philoſophers, and ought to applaud them, 
when they attend accurately to their own genuine 
_ teelings, and delineate them with a ſtrict regard to 
truth and nature; for thereby we are led to a true 
- knowledge of the human heart, and diſcover moſt 
latent ſprings which ſet the world in motion. 
The publiſher is ſenſible that every writer hath 4 
* and method peculiar in ſome ſort. to himſelf, and 
that when he takes pen in hand, ſuch words and 
” phraſes as he hath been moft accuſtomed to do natu- 
rally occur to him; he is therefore no ways ſtartled 


— 


* 
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at the words Horatius, Terentius, c. chough not 


very commonly uſed. He is far from criticiſing the - 


compoſition of any ſenſible and ſpirited author; for 
he neither envies nor undervalues talents which be is 

ſure he can never reach: Far leſs will he take upon 
him to criticiſe the above letter; for, whatever its au- 
thor's faults may be, they are amply compenſated by 


chat candid” uprightneſs, that unreſerved and intrepid 


freedom with which he writes: And, which redounds 


F ; ſtill more to his praiſe, and muſt endear him to every 


= honeſt man, it hath been ſufficiently vouched that he 
W generouſly conſented that his letter ſhould be publiſh- 
ed, foreſeeing, that as it contains a faithful and un- 
diſguiſed account of the matter in queſtion, it will 


-4 appear to be a complete vindication of himſelf and 


= the ſociety of which he has the honour to be a mem 
= ber; and perhaps he judged ſuch a vindication or a- 

4 pology to be very neceſſary. by 
The publiſher indeed wiſhes that the Jene pro- 
feſſor had ſeen fit to write his Letter wholly in 1 * 
he is pleaſed to call the vulgar Engliſh, without in- 
terſperſing any of his Greek or Latin ſentences, be- 
cauſe theſe have occaſioned him ſome perplexity and 
trouble. He was afraid it might be ſuſpected that 
under theſe phraſes was couched: ſomething myſteri- 
ous, or diſloyal, or even dangerous and heretical. 


3 Moreover, it was ſuggeſted to him by ſome gentle-- 


men of difcernment, that the ſhreds of Greek and 
Latin might, in ſome places, unleſs they were tran- 
| flated, mar the ſenſe and meaning of the piece: He 
4 judged i it his duty to fave the author, as far as poſſi. 
ble, from being ſo much as ſuſpected of any wrong: 


or unſound opinions; and he was alfo deſirous to 


make every word intelligible to ordinary readers. He 
therefore had recourſe to a certain univerſity ſcholar - 


& who reſorts to his ſhop, and prevailed upon him tg 


turn the Greek and Latin into Engliſh : He hath not 
| fill to Judge" 2 theſe tranſlations be R $i 
5 Pn Y = i . ES 
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he even ſuſpects them to be ſomewhat clumſy; bu: 
believes, that though delicacy may be a-wanting, the 
author will, from his innate candour, be ready to ac- 
- knowledge that the ſenſe is pretty, exactly hit upon. 
He was adviſed by a very grave citizen to leave out 
the Greek and Latin entirely, and to inſert the tran- 


lations in the. reſpective. places; but he durit not 4 


venture on ſo bold a ſtep, which might juſtly have 

© provoked the learned profeſſor. He hath with the 

niceſt care kept the text pure, entire, and-genuine, a3 
it came from the author's pen; and, to preſerve the 

Full appearance of its genuineneſs, he did not even 

chooſe to put the tranſlations at the foot of the page, 

by way of notes or commentary. Some of the tran- 

{lations are ſaid to be taken from ſtandard books, and 

the reſt of them are, he verily believes, the beſt his 

friend coyld make out: As they are he preſents them 
to the Engliſh reader, with references to the particu- 
lar places where they occur in the body of the work; 

5 for the full and complete underſtanding of the 

K, k, the diligent xeader map, if he pleaſe, write the 

: weten or moſt of them, upon the . re 

le hath only five things to add: | 

1̃8̃. That if, through inadvertency or haſte, the learn+ 
ed profeſſor hath miſquoted any paſſage, the tranſlat- 
or is not anſwerable for any ſuch miſtakbe. 

2. He begs the learned reader to forgive his "Hr 1 

ing the volume by this Appendix, which is purely de- 

ſigned for the benefit of thoſe who either were never 
taught, or who have forgotten the learned languages; 
of both which ſorts there are many ſenſible people in 
the country, and ſeveral alſo in the city. Among the | 
haſt, the publiſher, though aan bene him 
felf to be one. 

„ poſitively aſſures. the public, that the 1 is 
not to remain with having only its Greek and Latin 
ſentences tranſlated. The whole of it will, within 
e ſpace of a tw en be tranſlated into all * 


— 


/ 


— 


; 


| 
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European languages, except the Ruſs and the Portu- 


gueſe. For his own part, as the piece is quite diffe- 


rent from the inſipid productions of hireling, proſti- 


tute, and illiterate ſcribblers, and is indeed poſſeſſet 


of a very uncommon. merit, he hath already deter- 
mined, in imitation of his Neapolitan majeſty, to 
with a copy of it. 5 e We, 
4. He acknowledges he hath heard it whiſpered, 
that the candid author's colleagues are diſpleaſed at 
his having writ with ſo much openneſs, and that they: 
even begin to talk big about their criminal juriſdic - 


tion, or power of beheading and hanging, which, it 


ſeems, they have anciently or recently obtained; a 
dangerous power, moſt certainly, if lodged in ſome 
= hands. He thinks it ſomewhat improbable, that they 


= will make the firſt eſſay and exertion of that power 


upon one of themſelves; for, if they once begin, they 


may ſee cauſe to proceed very far, and may even be 


at a loſs where to ſtop; though, on the other hand, 


compliment every Britiſh and every foreign univerſity , 


unleſs they begin with one of themſelves, their privi- 


lege may lie for ever dormant, becauſe it is unlikely 


that any citizen or countryman will offer himſelf, or 


venture to be tried at their tribunal. If it be true, 
that they are really difpleaſed; he thinks they will ra- 
ther ſiſt him before ſome other tribunal than their 
on. Extruſion may be tried; or a ſwinging fine, 


with a pithy admonition and rebuke from the faculty, 


as in other caſes, may ſatisfy them; or perhaps ſome 
of them may write againſt their own colleague, and 
ſtrive to give a different account of the matter; though 
it will be difficult to fly in the face of truth; for the 
particulars mentioned- by the' profeſſor, at which his 


colleagues are faid to be moſt diſpleaſed, are, it ſeems, 
true beyond all poſſibility of being denied. A conſi- 


derable merchant in this city is pretty fingular in his 
opinion: He offers to lay a great wager, that from a 
miſtaken regard to their colleague, t 


3 
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ey will audaci- : 
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ouſly refuſe that ever he writ the piece, and endea- 
your to father it upon ſome unknown or ignorant 

ſon. This opinion gains no credit. The publiſher 
firmly believes the motives mentioned in the Letter 
to be the real and genuine ones, and hopes, that if 
there ſhall unluckily be a controverſy on this point, 
the learned gentle men will manage it with decency, 


and with the temper of philoſophers. When great | 1 


ſcholars have different views of a fact or ſpeculative 
point, they treat one another politely, and keep ever 
in mind, that to diſcover or convey truth is the great 
end of all the controverſies of the learned. 

5. And laſtly, He begs the other learned gentle- 
men, inſtead of vain altercations with their brother, 
to publiſh, as faſt as ever they can, thoſe valuable ma- 
nuſcripts which they have finiſhed, whether compoſed 
by one or by the joint efforts of five or fix ; ; becauſe 
to print them is the moſt effeCtual method to preſerve 
them from being loſt. And he humbly calls upon 
them to take warning from that woeful and unfortu- 
nate accident which ſo lately happened to one of 
_ themſelves ; whoſe whole manuſcripts, the labour of 
many painful days and nights, was ſhipwrecked, and 
caſt away upon the coaſt of Norway; a misfortune 
the more grievous, as it is ſo obſervable, and never 
like to be repaired; for, ever ſince, from all that un- 
fortunate gentleman's lectures and diſcourſes, the fa- 
tal loſs of his papers hath been too manifeſt; and 
bath been painfully feilt and heavily bemoaned 5 
_ . who went and _ to vow 7 725 


TRANSLATION 
OF THE 


GREEK AND LATIN. 

Page. Line. „ 

234. 15. The beautiful, ib. Decorum, decency, or proprietyj. 

ibid. 27. O philoſophy! thon haſt been the guide of mankind, 

| thou haſt invented laws, thou haſt taught us mora- 
| -+» lity and ſcience. 

ibid. 29, Never will wickedneſs prevail ſo far, never will fach a 
conſpiracy be formed againſt the virtues, but that the 
name of philoſophy. muſt {till remain venerable and 

„„ ſacred. 

236. 6. It is a fine thing for one to > be meer at, and to 

E 1 1 have it ſaid of him, © This is the man.“ 

bid. 13. Joyful poverty is an honourable thing. 

238. 24. Happy the man, who, ſtudying nature's * b. 

” Through known effects can trace the ſecret cauſe; |; 
His mind peſſeſſing, in a quiet ſtatq, . 
— _ Fearleſs of fortune, and refign'd to fate. ' Davvzn. 

bid. 27. O philoſophy! to thee we betake ourſelves; thou thaft 

12 given us tranquillity of life, and taken wan he fear | 


AY ol death. 

239. 33. The guiding, direQing, or conduRing faculty. ; 
240. & eln — nature. i OBE 
| ibid.” 14. e — by fate Wes: $$45-<4 $33 

Gently inſpir'd with the. poztic ſtrain, 1 
We trample. on the vulgar with diſdain. I 


ibid. 25. Vices, but moderate ones, we Have, 
0 Which one may eaſily forgive. 7; 
241. 21. The power and mettle of the devil is in the loins. 
243. 9. Long time men lay oppreſs'd with flaviſh fear, 
5 Religion's tyranny did domineer, | 
Which being plac'd in heaven, look'd proudly down, 
And frighted abje& ſpirits with her froẽwẽ n: 
At length a mighty one * of Greece began 
T' affert the nat'ral liberty of man; 
By ſenſeleſs terrors and vain fancies led | 
To flav'ry : Straight the conquer'd phantoms fled. * 
What verſe can ſoar on ſo ſublime a wing | 
As reaches his deſerts? What muſe can ting SB 
As he requires? What poet now can raiſe | ; 
A ſtately monument of endleſs praiſe, | 
_ Great as his vaſt deſerts, who firſt did . ant 
Thoſe uſeful truths ? — 


Egicurus. 


* 
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Page. Line. „„ 1 3 
For if we view the mighty things he ſhow d, 
His uſeful truths proclaim, He was a God. 
He was a God, who firſt reform'd our ſouls, 
And led us by philoſophy and rules: 
From cares, and fears, and melancholy night, 
be ( 2-"T'® peace, to joy, to caſe, and ſhow'd us light. 
| Creggcn. 
243. 32. Poverty, i in my ſenſe of things, is a wretched and hea- 
3 . vy burden. | 
244. 7. He who is wiſe, 15 wiſe to himſelf. 
ibid. 9. I hate the ſophiſt, who is not wiſe to get ſomething to 


TEES. himſelf. 
ibid. 20. Let others better ahve the running maſs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs, 


And ſoften into fleſh a marble face, 
Plead better at the bar, deſcribe the ſkies, 
1 And when the ſtars deſcend, and when they riſe; 
: The gainful art be thine, tis worthy thee. DRrorx. 
ibid. 32. Sometimes they vulgar hit, ſometimes they miſs. 
ibid. 34. For, in religion, hypocriſy paſſeth for ſincerity. 
_ 34. Nor —— we more greedy to get money than we ought 
| EEC 
ag he. Who is deus He who thinks himſelf poor. 
250. 13. Now you have Leſbos, and fair Samos ſeen "5 
Wh At Sardis, Colophon, and Smyrna dacs ;- : 
| Wat think'ſt thou, good — . £7 = 
- ibid. 19. Now you have Lew's, Muck, and St. Kilda ſeen ; 
5 At Motven, Fingal's royal palace, keen: :. 
What chink ſt thou of them, and of fair a6 2 
A. 22. One crying in a _—_ 50 eke N 
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| ON THE 
DEFECTS 


OF AN 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 


And its unſuitableneſs to. a Commercial People ; 1 5 
expediency and neceſſity of erefing at Glaſgow an As- 
 demy for the I" of 1 e . 


. 


Sir, 


L time we were in n company with you, you was 
inhabitants of this city ſend their ſons to the univer- 
ſity!“ And a friend of yours added, “ that ſuch of 
us as had got a complete courſe of univerſity educa- 
tion had generally little more knowledge or taſte than 
thoſe who never had that adyantage . 
We are ſenſible that neither of you is kagubte i in 
your opinion: Many have expreſſed the ſame ſurpriſe 
with leſs good humour than you did; they have at- 
tempted to ridicule us, and ſeem to imagine, that our 
_ capacities are flower and our underſtandings duller 
than thoſe of other men commonly are. 5 
We readily acknowledge, that there 1 is a good deal 
of truth in both the remarks. In proportion to its 
populouſneſs, this city ſends few ſcholars to the uni- 
verſity ; and many who have been there are hardly to 
be diſtinguiſhed from their enen who were 
W ; nd ins ee 


. 1 . 


pleaſed to expreſs much ſurpriſe, « that ſo fe 
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And nt we hope it is not difficult to make an 2 
pology for ourſelves in both theſe particulars. We 
will tell you what we apprehend are the reaſons that 


moſt of us who have had an univerſity education are 


ſo little improved by it; when this is done, we ima- 
gine your wonder 4 ceaſe, that ſo few among us 


"chooſe to ſend their ſons to a place where themſelves 


reaped ſo little benefit ; and we beg leave to acquaint 


you with a propoſal that is talked of among our fel- 


low-citizens, which, if it is gone into and properly 


executed, will put an end to your ſurpriſe, and will, 


we hope, i in a ſhort time, remove the ill-grounded re- 
proach, © that our citizens are dull,” as it will be an 
effectual and laſting method to improve our youth. 

- Candid people will preſume or allow, that it is 
very unlikely the blame of our want of knowledge 


ſhould he all on one fide; we think, that from our 
general conduct and tranfactions with the world, we 


have given little or no ground. to have it” ſuſpeQted, 


| that the ſize of our underſtanding is inferior to that 
of other men. If we have little taſte or learning, the 


fault may be in ſome degree in our teachers; the 


things taught-may be too abſtruſe to be underſtood, 


or ſuch as muſt ſoon be forgot, being. unſuitable to 
us, and having no relation to, the circumſtances and 
manner of life we are afterwards to be in. 6 

That a great part of the courſe of philoſophy taught 


1 at; our univerſity is of this nature, is but too obvious. 
It is evident, that the univerſities of Scotland in ge- 


neral, and particularly this of Glaſgow, have been 
founded and deſigned purely or chictly for the ſake of 
that theology which was in vogue two or three hun- 
dred years ago: Some of the claſſes bear evident marks 


of this original defign, being either totally or in part 
calculated for the diſputes and wranglings of divines, 
and of little uſe to the lawyer or een, and ſtill 


leſs to the merchant or gentleman. 
Of this fort we 3 2 5 and metaphyſics which 
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= eonfumed? one whole ſeſſion at the univerſity and part 


of another. Theſe arts or ſciences (for it 1s not yet 


eed which of them they are) are to the greateſt . 


art of ſtudents quite unintelligible; and if they could 
be See we cannot for our life ee Meir 
uſe.” oy 

Nature has "lads all the chief pledſuarts of life aff 
to be got ; ſhe has alſo made all that knowledge which 
is generally uſeful eaſy to be attained : Did men ob- 
ſerve this, they would ſoon diſcover what is the know- 
ledge they ought to acquire and teach; but it has un- 
luckily happened, that many who ought to have been 


wiſer have ever neglected that knowledge which is 


obvious and uſeful, and have puzzled their brains to 


get what is difficult, metaphyſical, and uſeleſs: From 


the difficulty they have found in acquiring it, they 


have concluded 1 7 mult be important, and have taken 
much pleaſure in conveying it to others; but if theſe 
learned gentlemen would but attend a little; they 
would ſoon ſee the unprofitableneſs of what they are 
| accuſtomed ſo much to magnify. What ordinary 


company, what company of gentlemen is it where 
metaphyfical diſputes or the logic of the ſchools are 
| ever fo much as mentioned? Will a gentleman, b 


the deepeſt {kill in them, Make the better figure in 


the Houſe of Commons, or appear with the more dig- 


nity at the bar? Will his eloquence in the pulpit be 
tlie more perſuaſive, or will he be the better ſkilled in 


the animal economy? Will metaphyſics inſpire hint” 


with devotion, give him a higher reliſh of virtue, or 


.4 


enable him to act with greater propriety in. life? Or 


will the knowledge of them be of any advantage to 


the farmer, the architect, or the merchant ? We ap- 
prehend, that none of theſe queſtions can be anfwered 
in the affirmative. And muſt acquirements, that are 


fo confeſſedly of no uſe in life, that are never ſo much 


as talked of in good company, waſte a year or two of 


* en time? * Is time * = 
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little value, that there are not enow of uſeful ſtudies 
to fill it up with? Muſt recourſe be had to things 
which any well-bred man would be aſhamed to have 
| in ſuſpected that he had ever employed 5. thoughts 
ont 8: ef 
We are very forry: to ſay, that if the time ſome of 
us attended the univerſity, and ſpent ſo abſurdly in 
bearing crabbed queſtions, and metaphyſical. jargon, 
had been employed in teaching us ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory, and eſpecially that of our own country, 
we ſhould have been much more obliged to the learn- 
ed profeſſors; we ſhould have been much better ac- 
compliſhed, and have appeared to be ſo in the judg- 
ment of thoſe with whom we converſe. 
But logic and metaphyſics, though they appear to 
us to be the moſt abſurd, and conſumed the greateſt 
"part of our time to no purpoſe, yet they were not the 
only things that waſted it at the univerſity: The diſ- 
_ quifitions.we heard about the origin. of moral virtue 
are little better Forde by _ and frm. to be of 
lutle more uſe. | 
We are not ignorant, that. hes leute on > oral 
philoſophy, have for many years paſt been delivered 
in this univerſity by very able maſters, and ina very 
ingenious manner; and we ate informed, that this 
was never more the caſe than it is at preſent: But 
we apprehend, theſe in genious gentlemen, have rather 
indulged their bias to — ſingular opinions of their 
own, than communicated much knowledge to even 
the moſt intelligent of their ſcholars. We ſuppoſe 
" allo, that as their diſputes are fo abſtruſe, and their 
theories. about the foundation of morality ſo en 
neither can be of much neceſſity or uſ. 
: One contends, that morality ig founded i in . wall, will 
of, God; another, in conformity to truth; a third, 
In the fitneſs, and unſitneſs, or in the eternal and un- 
alterable relations or differences of things; a fourth, 
* r * or Kiſceemment, Auppoſed to be na- 
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I | ». 3 | | oF 4 pen 3 8 
tural to the human mind; another eſtabliſhes his ſyſ- 
tem on ſympathy. But whatever ſcheme the profeſ- 
ſor of morality contrives-or embraces, he uſes a long 


train of thin metaphyſical reaſoning to eſtabliſh it, 


and fpends a great part of the year in laying down 


arguments for, and anſwering objections againſt, his 


ſyſtem ;—arguments very pleaßng, and perhaps in- 
telligible to himſelf, as they are famillar to him, and 
he believes they will pleaſe and improve his pupils; 
but they are too ſubtile to be underſtood by them, 
and leave little or no impreſſion upon any of their 
minds. Here, we imagine, there is much time loſt, 


and pains miſplaced. Might not theſe nice diſquiſi- 


tions about the foundation of morality be left out, or 


ſlightly ſcimmed over, and the ſtudents be juſt as 
= knowing and as wife? How few of them are able te- 
= apprehend ſuch arguments, or to-purſue ſuch reaſons. 


ing? Might not the time be better ſpent in teaching 
them morality, in explaining the nature of the par- 
ticular virtues? Would not this be more adapted to 
the capacity of the ſcholars, and incomparably more 
uſeful to them through the whole of life? And might 
not the profeſſors eaſily purſue this ſimple and uſeful 
method of teaching? Ought they not to deſcend to 
it, inſtead of torturing their invention to eſtabliſh 


what it is little matter whether it be eſtabliſhed or 
not. There are objects, the nature of which may be 


eaſily underſtood, when their origin is in vain ſearch- 
ed after. We ſhould like better that geographer 


who deſeribes exactly the courſe and ſoundings of 8t. 


Laurence or Senegal rivers, than another who tedi- 


ouſly and minutely diſputes about the preciſe ſpot 


5 4 * | 5 ' „ | | 
where each of theſe rivers: takes its rife.” And we 


ſhould not expect that a merchant would thrive, who, 
when he came to a river's mouth, delayed to load his 


ſhip with the commodities which had been brought 
down the river, or were produced upon its banks, till 
he had firſt traced the river upwards, and made him- 
OR „ 
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ſelf ſure of the place where it began. Whatevinbe 
the foundation of morality, the nature of the particu- 
lar virtues may be deſcribed ; the youth are capable 
of underſtanding them, though perhaps not able to 
enter into abſtruſe inveſtigations about the origin of 
moral virtue. To know what virtue is, is uſeful to 
men in every ſtation of life; but who is the better 
for having heard or underſtood a great many ſubtile 
diſputes about its gh aa For our parts, we ſhould 
not grudge though the learned profeſſor kept theſe 
entirely to himſelf, or he might, for his particular 
comfort and ſatisfaction, communicate his knotty ideas 
to that one of his ſcholars who has moſt connection 
with leading men, and has the beſt chance to be re- 
commended to ſucceed him, and who will either e- 
ſpauſe or think himielif obliged: to be at an immenſe 
3 to r the moral ny of his prodecet- 
BS 7 
_ Theſe different G may be ns to con- 
ends minds, and for aught we know, there may 
be ſome truth in each of them, and at bottom they 
may be leſs inconſiſtent with one another than they 
appear to be; but whether they be or be not incon- 
ſiſtent; whether any of them or none of them is true, 
we will be bold to fay, that no one of them, after fo 
much time and pains ſpent upon it, ever enabled that 
ſcholar who underſtood it beſt to reſtrain a ſingle 
ſhon, or to perform one virtuous action. And we 
thall ſurely be thought to have kept within bounds, 
while we [pronounce no more concerning the above- 
mentioned dry parts of ſcience than one who is eſteem- 
ed a good judge has done, with reſpect to a long and 
complete courſe of univerſity education: It would 
be hard to ſay what one duty of ſociety, or what one 
office as a citizen, a ſtudent is qualified to diſcharge or | 
Tpſtain, after his cloſe application of ſo many years.“ 
Some of us were the ſcholars of an illuſtrious teach- 
er of OE tins A perfect and ready maſter of 
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Greek and Latin. He introduced or rey 1e high 
taſte for claſſical learning in this place; and while he 
lived he kept it alive. If ever a profeſſor had the art 
of communicating knowledge, and of raiſing an eſteem 
and defire of it in the minds of his ſcholars; if ever 
one had the magical power to inſpire the nobleſt ſen- 
timents, and to warm the hearts of youth with the 
admiration and love of virtue; if ever one had the 
art to create an'eſteem/of liberty, and an abhorrence 
and contempt of tyranny” and tyrants, he was the 
man, What pity was it, that for three or four months 
a-year ſuch ſuperior talents ſhould have been thrown 
away on metaphyſical and fruitlefſs- diſputations + 
When theſe were got over, how delightful and*<#- 
fying was it to hear him! If we did not make ſome 
improvement during the few remaining months of 
the ſeſſion, the fault, we acknowledge,” was in our- ' 
ſelves; and perhaps our docility was leſſened, and 
our minds ſtupified, as we had the year before been 
accuſtomed to hear lectures, which neither deſerved 
nor catched our attention: For the moral diſputes, 
as that gentleman managed them (though; as we have 
hinted, ſomething really uſeful ought” to have been 
taught inſtead-of them), were not reckoned. fo inſipid 
as the logical and metaphyſical. We can yet remem- 
ber, that had the regulations of the college permitted 
that ſtudents might have gone directly from the lan- 
guages: to ethics, many in this city, who looked upon 
logie and metaphyſics as futile and "unintelligible; 
would have ſent their ehildren-to him. In that caſe; 
they would have had an- advantage that was much 
defired ; their children. would have both heard the 
lectures at one hour, and have been examined upon 
them at another; whereas, by the rules, except they 
had been firſt at the _— co * could 1 Bear 
che lectures 
But beſides the intricacy of the things W 'thets 
was another cauſe why moſt of us imbibed but little 
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knowledge | at the univerſity 7 Our profeſſors loved 


rank, and kept themſelves at a greater diſtance from 
> #5 ju ſcholars than common ſchoolmaſters do. This 
hindered them from knowing our genius or particular 
turn, and directing us to a proper courſe of reading. 
When we left the univerſity, we were totally unac- 
quainted with hiſtory: We had formed no plan of 


moral or of natural knowledge: Had our teachers 
been at a little pains with us, they might eaſily have 


diſcerned the bent of our genius, and what natural 
capacity each of us had; from our circumſtances, 


they might have formed probable conjectures what 


buſineſs in life we were deſigned for; and they might 
have directed us to the books proper to be read: We 
are of opinion, that the uſefulneſs of public teachers 


lies in this as much as in delivering their lectures, 
And perhaps more. By ſome pains taken in this man- 
ner, ſcholars might in a few years attain more real 
and diſtinct knowledge than without ſuch direction 


they are ever like to attain in their lipyes. We ſay 


this, as we have often done, from deep- felt experi- 
ence. We were, when young, greedy of knowledge, 


and continually reading ſomething or other; but no- 
body was ſo kind to adviſe us and ſet us on a might 
track. We hope we are not-vain.in 8 


Is if our diligence in purſuit of knowledge has — 
wWoell directed, when our memories were ſtrong, our 


thirſt after. knowledge great, and our minds free from 
cares, we might have made ſome ſort of - progreſs in 
literature; but this was not done, which we rae 
regrets and muſt regret while we have breath. 

Our teachers however profeſſed to be great oY 


| miters of the àncients; but they were too ꝓroud or 
wo lazy to. imitate them. Did they ſatisfy themſelves 
with delivering a dry diſcourſe; on philoſophy, con- 


taining ideas to which their pupils were ſtrangers? 


Did they reckon the buſineſs of the day over When 


the W 8 run © Did ns e 


pect to convey ne.] 


f a cond co in pF 4 I into the young 
mind? Was this all that was done by Zeno in the 


ſtoa, by Plato in the academy, or by Epicurus in his 
gardens? No, they did much more; they threw aſide 


all diſtant and magiſterial airs; they put themſelves 


on a level with their ſcholars; they walked and con- 
verſed familiarly with them; they led their minds in 
an eaſß and gradual manner to the perception o 
truth; and by converſing and repeating over and over 
the ſame point, made them N, ac to underſtand 
it, and fixed it in their memories. 
If the learned gentlemen we ſpeak of bad bur boß⸗ 
ſidered how little they were able to recolle& of a ſet 
diſcourſe, or of the beſt ſermon they ever heard, we 
are perſuaded their method of teaching would have 
appeared imperfect even to themſelves. | | 
We mention but another cauſe of our having kids 
ſo little progreſs, and it is this: We were fet on too 
many different branches of knowledge at the ſame 
time; there was an odd ſort of emulation induſtri- 
ouſſy excited among us; it was eſteemed honourable 
to attend many claſſes ; it was thought ſhameful, and 
a mark of poverty, to be at few: Moſt of the ſtudents 
in tlie three upper claſſes were one hour at Latin, 
one at Greek, one at mathematics, and one or two at 
philoſophy, all in the ſame day; and this method was 
continued through the whole ſeſſion; by which means 
our attention was ſo divided, and our minds fo diſ- 
tracted with a jumble of different things, that not 
one of them took hold of us; and it was next to im- 


poſſible, that even thoſe of us who wiſhed and en- 
deavoured to learn could ſucceed. This produced a 


laſting bad effect; an inclination to ramble in pur- 


tn — — 


ſuit of knowledge ſtuck faſt wich us aſter we left the _ 


univerſity. ' We had been taught to be fond of a 
fault into which from lazineſsvoy' vanity we might 

naturally have fallen. We could not endure con- 
n n e, —_ I 
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one thing; and as we had been long obliged and] Acs 
cuſtomed to do ſo, we ſkipped haſtily from one ſort 
of reading to another; an error which we have not 
yet been able thoroughly to correct. It is however 
manifeſt, that one thing at a time ought principally 
to have been inculcated; but we who: ourſelves con- 
trive ſchemes of profit, can eaſily ſce for whoſe bene- 
fit the multiplicity of private claſſes was firſt ſet on 
took, and continues ſtill to be purſue. 
The things we have lightly: noticed will; in be b 
; fort account for the ſmall morſel of knowledge moſt 
of us brought from the ſeat of learning; and if we 
in the city have little erudition, our | college-compa- 
nions in the country have not more: We muſt, and 
we will affrm, that it is very rare to find a country 
gentleman bred at the ſame univerſity, who is in taſte 
and in extent of knowledge any degree above our- 
ſelyes, though they have had much more leiſure to 
ne —— than ſuited with our active and - 

y way of life ; a preſumption, both that the 
things taught were improper, and taat the method of 
teaching — laboured under ſome eſſential defect. 
Nay, we muſt be forgiven to ſay it, the learned pro- 
feflors ſeem to be convinced of all this, and to be of 
the ſame opinion with ourſelves. They had lately 
two yacancies in the univerſity in their own diſpoſal: 
They looked round the country, and conſidered the 
abilities of all the clergymen and ſtudents who e 

been educated by themſelves; and among ſuch a 


great number, ew could find none, that, even in 


their own opinion, were qualified to fill them. They 
made choice of a clergyman at a great diſtance, and 
of a ſtudent, who both of them had got their educa- 
tion at other univerſities ; by which ſtep, they reflect - 
ed all the honour they could on theſe two worthy. 
men; but at the ſame time made an open and candid 
acknowledgment of the wretchedneſs of their plan, 
and of their own: debility and ill ſucceſs at begetting 
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knowledge in the minds of their ſcholars; like frigid 
or impotent people, who are forced to adopt ſtrangers 
into their family, being. OE to d any chil- 
dren of their own. - 

The faults in education we have mentioned have 
had bad effects on all ſorts of people who reſort or 
have reſorted to the univerſity, the clergy themſelves _ 
not excepted; and we own, they have had very bad 
effects upon ourſelves. The things taughtare abſtruſe 
and dark; and it is little to be wondered at if we 
brought no knowledge of them away with us: If any 

of us brought away ſome knowledge of them, it is as 
little to be wondered if we ſoon loſt it: It was of 
ſuch a nature as to be eaſily forgot; it was ſo re- 
e from common uſe, Mae it 10 not be remem- 
bered. 
Though we ns been at 1 88 to acquire a 
little knowledge from books and company, we are 
ſenſible, that in writing this letter we give but too 
manifeſt proofs of the defectiveneſs of our education. 
But ſtill we believe this was no ways owing to our 
want of natural capacity. Our city can boaſt, that 
it has produced as complete burgeſſes, and gentlemen 
of as refined and enlarged underſtandings, as any in 
the iſland; that is, when they were eee or im- 
proved at other places. 
What we have ſaid is not wh a view to depre- 
ciate an univerſity education, but to apologiſe for | 
ourſelves, : and to remove, Sir, your ſurpriſe at our | 
little knowledge, and that ſo few of us ſend our fons _ | 
to the univerſity: And by this time we hope our a- 

pology will appear to be Jo complete; an apolo- | 
gy which we have” been en. to make. When we | 
ſaw the laugh raiſed againſt our town in almoſt every 
company of ſtrangers, and heard ourſelves ſo often 
and ſo groundleſsly reproached for want of taſte, we 
judged it was but a piece of juſtice to ourſelves and 
our ä to 19 our minds * a * 
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of your (diſcernment and candour and when che 
— 2 of what we are blamed for are laid open, 
- though. not near ſo fully as we could eaſily have done, 
equitable judges will ceaſe to rally us. But if we 
- thall be afterwards reproached upon the ſame ſcore, 
we will beg leave in our turn openly. to expreſs our 
_ ſurpriſe, that it ſhould ever be expected by any man 
of ſober ſenſe, that we ſhould ſend our ſons to waſte 
à year or two of their lives in learning things ſo uſe- 
leis, abſurd; and ridiculous, as technical logic and me- 
taphyſical ſpeculations are confeſſed to be. We at- 
tend to them with reluctance and diſguſt; we have 
now hardly any traces of them in our minds; and 
can we think that our children: will be more os: 
with them, or remember them better? 
The ſenſible part of mankind will, we box pe, 2 | 
with us, that education ought to be * for the 
times we live in; that the aim of it ſhould be to make 
the youth good men, and uſeful ſubjects; to prepare 
them to acquit themſelves well in the particular buſi- 
neſs they are to live by, and to make a manly and de- 
cent figure in the companies they may be in. We 
think it manifeſt, that the muſty and intricate parts 
of ſcience we have mentioned, are no aan ers 
ent to any of theſe ends. 
Me are generally a eee aber Fo except in 
matters of commerce, our ideas are pretty much cir- 
_ -cumlcribed.' The thoughts of great numbers among. 
us move in no very wide circle, and never towards me- 
taphyſics. We figure not to ounſelves any very wide 
or noble plan of education, which might dignify high 
life, but would be merely imaginary and Ain 
in our circumſtances: To theſe our education muſt 
be ſuitable. The things taught us ought to Th ſuch 
as immediately fit us Sr buſineſs; or are ſome way 
relative to our employment, or analogous to that 
range of thought to which our buſineſs may be — 
poſed. naturally to . us 3; or which may adorn cn 


* 
- 
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verſation, and free us from the impuration of i $009 
Trance. ip 5 


What theſe . of ee are it is ny 


difficult to ſee; practical mathematics, hiſtory in ge- 


neral, the hiſtory of our own-country, and of thoſe 
in the neighbourhood, or with which we carry on 
commerce, natural hiſtory, geography, the hiſtory of 


commerce, and practical morality. Were 3 any. 


doubt about the parts of ſcience that are propereſt 
to be taught us, it might be removed by obſerving, 


that thoſe of us who are ſtudious naturally apply to 
ſome of the branches we have juſt mentioned. Many 
in this city, without any advantages in their youth, 
have by their own good ſenſe and the dint of appli- 
cation, made a very conſiderable progreſs in the know 


ledge of hiſtory, belles lettres, and mathematics; but 
we know none who ever turned their heads to ideal 


entities, or to quibble ſyllogiſms. And if we had an 
opportunity of ſuch a courſe of education, our city 


would ſoon ſhow: to. the world, that the deſire and 


taſte of uſeful and attainable knowledge are as gene- 
ral among us as in any other city whatſoever, wat! is 


but equally populous. 


Some eight or ten years ago, che principal and 


bf of the Mariſhal College at Aberdeen, in 


order to render the ſtudy of the ſciendes more natu- 


ral and ꝓrogreſſive, did unanimouſly agree to depart 


from the old plan, and from that time forth to ob- 
ter ve A: very differ ent order. 5 They continued indeed | 


to teach the claſſical learning as formerly, but inſtead 


of logic and metaphyſics, they appointed that year to 
be ſpent in teaching hiſtory, geography, chronology, 


an introduction to natural hiſtory ; and that all rhe 


ſtudents of that claſs ſnould attend the leſſons of the 
5 profeſſor of mathematics: That the next year he em- 
ployed in natural philoſophy, and the laws of matter 


and motion; in mechanics, hydroſtatics, pneumatics, 
opties, and aſtronomy; and that the laſt year of the 


55 e be allowed to the ſtudy of the abſtract ſciences, 75 
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pneumatology, morals, logie, or the art of reaſoning.” 


A conſiderable improvement in the method of teach- 


ing, and which does nder to de ere I08 _ 
appointed it. EC TE LN 
We were very muck mmm when firſt we 
heard that the Mariſhal College” had fo far thrown 
back uſeleſs things, and accommodated their courſe 
to modern times. There appeared to be fo much 
good ſenſe in what they had done, the alterations 
they had made were fo viſibly advantageous and ne- 
ceflary, that we made no riſes but our erg 
would immediately follow ſo edifying an ge. 424 
and would make further improvements upon it: 
after we had waited for ſome time, we were entirely 
damped, 'when upon inquiry we were informed that 


the profeſſors were not to depart a hair-breadth from 
their plan and practice. They are it ſeems tied down 


either by cuſtom, or 


y inclination, or by rules, to 
obſerve a courſe of t 


ing, a great part of which is 
at this time of day uſeleſs and abſurd, wind more e- 
ſpecially ſo with reſpect to ug. 


We do aſſure you, Sir, that when we Gi chat i ho 


relief was to be expected from the univerſity, we 


were in diſtreſs for our children, and: felt, perhaps 


too ſtrongly, ſome emotions of indignation againſt the 
learned profeſſors, whom we looked upon as ſtub- 


bornly tenacious of their on antiquated plan. We 
had frequent converſations with one another, expreſ- 


were expoſed. But 


rpoſes to cool; and with reſpect to ſo important a 


pu 

deſign, ſuffered ourſelves to relapſe into a lethargic 
_ inaCtivity, for which we eee ww POE Fa 
: e e eee 55 PE - Laker 00 9 


D | 


i * 


ſing our grief that this was the caſe; and ſome of us 
vere then pretty much inclined to provide a proper 
| remedy, and to remove, at our own expence, the in- 
conveniency to which our yout 
chrough a multiplicity of buſineſs, and want of ſuffi- 

cCient harmony among ourſelves, we allowed our good 
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W "Ms we withed for and intended was, to have in 


; oo city a ſchool or academy for inſtructing our youth 


in that knowledge which is proper to give them an 
early liking to religion and virtue; that which will 


fit them for buſineſs, and enable them to diſcharge 


the duties of life with e and een a 
tage in the worlßd. ; 
We were rouſed 3 our Jrthargys when we 3 


the royal burgh of Perth beforehand with us in e- 


ſtabliſhing ſuch an academy as we withed for. Sen- 
ſible of he like diſadvantages we. complain of, they 
have ſet us a pattern highly worthy of our imitation. 


The magiſtrates» of that town, aſſiſted by a'worthy 


clergyman in the place, have; like gentlemen of taſte, 


and men of the world at the ſame time, generouſiy 


provided for the education of youth: An exertion of 


public ſpirit for which children and parents will e- 


ſteem and honour them at pꝓreſent, and which in time 


to come will be remembered as a monument of their 


god ſenſe and provident care of poſterity. 
Their aim is, © to train up young people for bus. 


neſs and active life; or to give ſuch a practical and 


compendious courſe: of education as may in ſome 
meaſure quality the. gentleman, the merchant; or even 
the mechnic, to act with greater advantage in their 


reſpective ſtations: For this purpoſe the;town-eouncil 


have fixed upon two maſters, with each a ſalary of 
50 L. beſides a gratuity of two guineas to be paid at 

the entry of each ſtudent to each maſter for the ſeſ-— 
ſion; Which is to begin every year on the firſt of 
October, and to continue till the end of Map. 
One af the maſters is to deliver, 1. A ſhort hiſtory 


555 philoſophy, and the riſe and progreſs of arts and 
ſeiences; 2. A courſe of natural hiſtory, in which he 


gives an idea of botany and the animal economy; 3. 


A compendious view of poetry, rhetoric, logie, and 


moral philoſophy; and, 4. A courſe of chronology 


and civil 3 ancient and modern, eſpecially * 
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5 hiſtory of Britain, with regard to its.conſtitution, bite. 
: tire | send, and commerce. 


The other maſter is to teach, 1. Abe 2. 
Book-keeping; 3. A courſe of mathematics; and, 4. 
A courſe of natural philoſophy, illuſtrated by experi- 


ments. Each of the maſters is to-finiſh his whole 
courſe in two ſeſſions, if poſſible; otherwiſe, what 
remains is to be gone through, at proper times, in a 


ſubſequent ſeſſion, without any further charge to to the 
ſtudent. A writing maſter is to attend the academy 
every day; and a teacher is to read the ſuperior G 
and Latin claſhcs one hour every morning with fuch 


of the ſtudents as would make further progreſs in the 
hanguages. Both gran en to be paid byche a- 


gents. 
"he: orc for the mph part chey are. 
to purchaſe by contribution, and have already about 


200 guineas ſubſcribed for that purpoſe. Their firſt 
ſieſſion begins in October.“ This is their plan. It is 
no doubt well contrived for that place. It has no- 


thing in it that can be called uſeleſs or ſuperfluous ; 


5 BVery thing to be taught has 2 tendency to the end 


1. But it may be proper to vary a little from 


- it, and to make ſome additions in an academy here. 


Fuse 2. arithmetic, book-keeping, and alſo ſome 
of een are here taught in private 

ſchools; Hiſtory, chronology, and moſt: of * other 
parts mentioned i in the Perth ſcheme, are hardly even 
attempted: The things taught are neceſſary to ac- 


8 compliſh a merchant's clerk; the things hitherto ne- 


glected would form the mexchant for extenſive buſi- 


8 neſs. and for manly; converſation: And it is unqueſ- 
tionably by teaching the hiſtorical and philoſophical 


things that à ſchool. either obtains or e be 
name of an academy. 3 
Writing, arithmetic, and eee may ds let 


t0 be taught as before; and then two maſters will, 
WT ot Fans * e 
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he province of the one will be, 1. Mathematics z 
2. Geography; 3. Natural hiſtory; and, 4. one. 
philoſophy illuſtrated by experiments. 

The province of the other will be nearly as in the 


plan of Perth; 1. Hiſtory of philoſophy, and the riſe 


and progreſs of arts and ſciences; 2. A compendious 


6 


view. of poetry, rhetoric, and moral philoſophy 3 3. K 


rr, of chronelogy and civil hiſtory, ancient and 
modern, e by 155 hiſtory of Britain. 
The buſineſs of the one maſter will be, di: 


themations th; teach the moſt entertaining and-uſeft; _ : 
parts of natural philoſophy þ that of we t will be 


chat hiſtory K 
We are perſuaded thak.every. im ani ent Sol will 
ſe at once che great and 1 utility of ſuch a 
courſe of education, and the propriety of. erefting. | 
| ſuch an academy in this en ſoon as 10 can be 
convenientiy done. 
Ihe town of Perch, Loney ones in fell, 
zs ſmall in compariſon. of this populous, wealthy, and 
thriving city: The ſame. encouragement that is given. 
by them would be a very light burden upon us, whe= 


| ther it were given out of the revenues of the city or 


contributed by a number of the moſt opulent citizens. 
But as a far greater number of ſtudents would attend 
the academy here, leſs ſalary to the teachers might 
ſerve the purpoſe; nay, there is great reaſon to he- 
lieve, that if the magiſtrates and principal inhabitants 
will, as we hope, countenance the project, in a very 
few: years little or no ſalary at all may be necefſary. 
| This plan will interfere but little with that of tlie 
wy univerſity. The aims are quite different and diſtinct; 
what is deſigned by the academy is, to train up young 


people for buſineſs and active life; the aim of the 


univerſity, is, to make ſcholars of them: And no doubt 


1 _ 2 great adept in ſcholaſtical learning is ſhil to be made 


by ſome {kill in the learned languages, and by a long 
and laborious courſe. of ſtudy. | This we eaſily dil 
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cern; the clergy are ordinarily the people who adp 
- longeſt, and inquire deepeſt into ſcience they do in, 
or begin to do it, at the univerſity z and when vacan- 
cies! ns 5.09 in univerſities, generally . they 
can only be ſupplied from the clergy, or by ſuch as 
have been educated to be clergymen. But the edu- 
eation we propoſe is compendious, and of general 
uſe; our ſchool will not keep any ſtudent from the 
* who is intent on making a great figure by 

pr metaphyfical-'reſearches; and we are ſure 
the e are more diſintereſted than to wiſh any 
ſcholar ſhould conſume four or five years at their col- 
leges without being better accomplithed for conver- 
ſation; or more prepared for the employmentby which. 


= propoſes to live. © 
We allow the ellen 6: profetkd dh and 


ſhalt leave it to colleges to fill Meir heads with mate- 

rials for argumentation. We propoſe no ſuch thing; 
ank therefore we perſuade ourſelves that the maſters, 
who love every branch of knowledge, will encourage | 
our plan, and give us their beſt advice; and we ſub- 
mit it to themſelves, if it would not be worthy the 
generoſity of ſuch patrons of ſcience to apply ſome 
portion of their large revenues to begin TE OY on 
o uſeful and neceflary a project. 

But though, contrary. to: our intention; our plu 47 
ſhould ſeem to interfere a'little with that of the uni- 
verſity, or threaten to keep fome ſcholars from them, 
this ought not to diſcourage us, nor to put the pro- 
feſſors into any ill humour: Senfible that they — 
ſuch a motive to rouſe them to more e they 
ſhould, for their on honour and uſefulneſs, wiſſi us 
fucceſs. Both they and the teachers of the academy 
will the more exert themſelves, when they know that 
their honour and their intereſt. too depend 8 their 
— and cligence. OI 

It is a vulgar error to bekere that ee ef BE, 
an ditferent _—_ the eſtabliſhed __, 7 are RW * re- 
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ſpects kureiul The reformed have forced the c- 
tholics to throw afide many of their abſurdities, ak 
have ſtirred them up to ſearch for more knowledge. 
The diffenters in England have contributed to pros 
mote the learning and fobriety of the churchmen; 
and perhaps even the ſeceders in Scotland Rave; by” 
their pech ſtimulated” ſome of tlie eſtabliſhed 
clergy to a ſtrictneſs and diligence in their offiee 2 
| youd what they might otherwiſe have attamed--' 
The maſters of an univerſity need fuch a — 
as much as the teachers of religion» When men have 
got into a ſettled way of life, lazineſs often gets he 
better of the good purpoſes they really had when they . 
firſt entered into it. The ſenſe of duty and the love 
of fame are not able to overcome the love of cafe. It 
is the opinion of ſome intelligent perſons; that if the 
_ eſtabliſhed clergy, inſtead of having ſalaries fixed for 
fe, were hired from time to time, we ſhould get bet- 
ter ſermons from them than even thoſe we get at pre- 
ſent. Whatever truth there may be in this, we are 
perſuaded there is much more in the remark, when 
applied to the maſters of a college. "They have their 
fine lodgings, and they have their fixed ſalaries as the 
clergy have: But the clergy have one ſtrong motive 
to ſpur them on which the profeffors have not; there 
EC other clergymen juſt at hand, and if any one is 
= very lazy and negligent, the people will leave him; 
= * be the profeſſors ever ſo flothfuß tere is no Col. 
lege near to receive the ſtudents from them. Could = 
che youths be taught by others at as little expence to 
their: parents, the profeffors- would-be at more pains, . 
and beſtir themſelves in a very different manner. 
Me have ſaĩd thus much in general; to prevent ſome 
prejudices that might have been conceived againſt our 
plan, as if it were to interfere with the univerſity z 
: and we have ſhown, that inſtead of being hurtfuf to 
| that Tearned body of men, it will produce very: Bahu. > 
* * we hope i may reafoirm 
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ably be preſumed, that by the activity of our coup 
and the conſtant and cloſe application of their ſcho- 
lars, more real and uſeful knowledge may be deliver- 
ed and acquired in two years, than can be in fix. or 
ſeven in the diſputatious and flow method uſual in 
unixerſities, where there are ſo few. yours; of Wache 
ings and ſo many of diverſion. ; | 
It has been obſerved already, that the facing 
points in view in the education of youth ought to be 
to form them to the love of religion and virtue, to 
render them ſerviceable to the government, uſeful to 
- "themſelves and to that ſociety to which they may 
more immediately belong, and ne in the en 
. commerce of life 
With reſpect to forming our youth to he hed fub- 
jefts, this plan needs make no proviſion. : The inha- 
om of this city, and of all the country around, are 
almoſt to a man well affected to the preſent govern- 
ment, and, were it neceſſary, would rik their fortunes 
and their lives in its ſupport. Though we think 
young people ought to be made acquainted} with the 
nature of that happy conſtitution under which we 
live; and this may U adyantageouſly done, in reads 
ing to them the hiſtory of our own cquntry.. 
. », But religion merits the moſt ſerious attention. It 
is judged to be a great defect in the ordinary educa- 
tion, that, except thoſe who. formally fet themſelves 
to the ſtudy of divinity, no care is taken to acquaint 
the ſtudents with religious principles, or to tincture 
them with a ſenſe of piety. Religion takes faſter hold 
| of the mind, and has a ſtronger tendeney- to make 
men good and virtuous, than many ſeem. to imagine, 
It is of infinite i importance, with reſpect to the other 
world; and it is the moſt powerful xeſtraint to 225 | 
ſerve youth from thole vices which they are but to. 
ready to fall into; yices which are both heinous, and 
hinder them from making that bgure in the world 
which "_ are hes to make. A. Neuſe af God : 
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makes the life ſober and regular. Parents oughit to 
recommend religion to their children, and all teach- 
ers ſhould, both by example and inſtruction, ſhow: 
their ſcholars that they have a high eſteem of religion, 
and à deep ſenſe of its ee to Fete * We | 
valuable intereſts of mankind. LU 55191 bei i es get, 
. We have lately ſeen a bao: Sermon upon dhe 
Cauſes of the Decline of Religion, and we verily ex- 
pected to find one thing aſſigned as a cauſe of that 
decline, which has been and continues to be much 
talked of and much lamented in this place, but which 
it ſeems the author did not advert to. If he had pleaf< 
ed, he might have mentioned the bad diſcipline of 
eolleges, and the too little appearance of piety in the 


deportment of the maſters, Which, though perhaps 


not ſo extenſive, is as real a cauſe of irreligion as any - 
he has named. It produces very diſmal effects; the 
ſtudents, who afterwards apply to divinity, are cool 
and indifferent in the ſtudy; of it; thoſe who apply 
to buſineſs, in town oꝝ country, bring along with them 
from the college a viſible averſion to religion ; and 
- with this pernicious contagion ey infect the unwary | 
wha ſee or eonverſe with them: ' mn 06, 
The, blunt ſaying of a plain and honeſt citizen, 
cin time after public; prayers began to he diſuſed in 
the univerſity, was quite agreeable to our ſentiments. 


When he was entering his ſon to one of the philoſo: 


phy claſſes, . am indifferent, (ſaid he) I am iff 


rent about your nice diſpates a Teach my ſon religion 


and morality: teach! him to govern his paſſions; and 
to love God and men: I had rather have him a pious 
and good man than poſſeſſed of all tlie Tenge Phile- — 
ſophy you can teach him in ſeven years.. 
© Religion ought to be the ground-wWork of, every 
courſe of education, and che prineiples inſtilled into 
the minds of young, people hould: be: ſcriptural an 
found. This is certainly right in every view. We 
| haye ee, ſome. ans men who were ata in 


wy thoſe who could have 
A 1 wal: 1 becauſe they were much: fuf- 
| pedted.of comer ing: ee very Bole and unſound 
opinions. 9890-1 2 . 1] ae Yor 
But to conß der religion i in the front diaz name⸗ 
ly, as it is a ſcienee and geren ig hang eee 
th ought: certainly to be taught it. ntle- 
— LAGS 
tents of that religion which is: eſtabliſhed in his 
He ſhould know ſomething about the go- 
bene ere nee. Win, 
is a member. bi rn TORE © 
We thould We out your patience, Sir; pe 
track this letter to an indecent length, were we to 
mention the uſe of every particular branch of litera- 
ture -propoſed to be taught by the projected plan; 
and were we to ſhow how well this plan will anſwer 
the remaining ends of education; namely, to prepare 
_ young people to be uſeful in life, and to appear as 
© accompliſhed gentlemen in conrenfarion. We will, 
m a few words, take notice of the adyantages which 
à plan of this fort has effectually to communicate 
the knowledge feen pere; op, romp de ee by 
| 112 r K ine | 
1. The things to be PIPE are e emanpuble 
of being learned. They are commenſurate to the ca- 
padity of che young mind. Logical quiddities and 
netaphyſical 1 are totally exteiminated. Hie 
ions of x'coun- 
try, the 0 pevple; the marulfaCtures and 
eommodities they trade In; may all be underſtood and 
remembered. Theſe are things uſeful to be known 
_ - by a commercial neople. And, by the wan we beg 
f ay,/that if merchants have not dipped much 
+ taphyſical. CO eee 
— voyages and travels furniſhed che world with a 
far/ more valuabie fort of knowledge ; we be | 
_ off the munners and cuſtomg of men, which is cer- 
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tainly more entertaining, and perhaps lays à ſurer 
foundation of morality than any of the cobweb ſchemes 
which have been fo: finely ſpun out of the imagina- 
tions of fanciful/ mak; — 5 have all their lives been 
immured within a college, and r quite deſtitute of 
the knowledge of the world.. . 

2. We are almoſt certain of having the ableſt 
re the nation can afford. They will readily be 
left to be choſen and employed by us. A place in 

an univerſity is conſidered as eaſy, honourable, and 
lucrative. It is almoſt looked upon as a ſinecure; 
it is not ordinarily" the moſt ingenious and able for 
teaching that is pitched upon, but he who is con- 
nected, or whole friends are connected With, and can 
ſerve the men in power; and this appears to be 
growing more and more in faſhion. When a vacaney | 
happens, we hear every one faying, „ Who will get 

this place? who has moſt intereſt with ſuch a duke 

n lord?” A, man's ſufficiency is ſeldom or 
never mentioned; his ability is no recommendation 

of him; his total ignorance of the things he is to 
beach is no obſtacle to his being preferred to the of- 

UW fice: For twenty years paſt, there are not above ohe 

or two inſtances where: one was either preſented by - 
the crown,.or chaſen by the faculty, merely or chiefly - 
becauſe he was thought beſt qualified to teach the 
| claſs he was called to teach. If there are any Wh 
are fit to teach, by a ra encouragement” we . 
| have chem 
But the ee of che academy; beſt des Sei 
to teach, mult. have other qualifications: They muſt 
be men of à grave and reſpectable character, who 
will add weight and importance to the things 
teach, and attract the eſteem and love of their ſcho- 
lars. The profeſſors in our time, to do them juſtice, 
ſeemed well enough qualified in this reſpect. Seve- 
| ral of. the things taught by them were, as we have 
1 3 abſolute * and N in theſe things 


% 
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from the ſolemnity of the teachers, we at that time fu 
pected there might be ſome value in them, or 
their diligence in teaching conferred ſome ima 
worth on every thing they taught. We have often 3 
ſerved; that the earneſt . — of teachers to their 
buſineſs procures them reputation, and adds weight to 
the moſt frivolous and. inſignificant things that may 
be delivered by them. The men were guilty of no 
ittlenęſs or folly; they were men of exterior dignity, 
and we could not but pay ſome regard to every thing 
they ſaid or did. + Teachers of tliat ſort, when the 
wiedge communicated by them is ufeful and ſuit- 
able, do fuccefsfully recommend knowledge and vir- 
tue; and by their regular, decent, and religious be- 
bhaviour, Wer . pg: 04; AP the: hearts 
hei ſcholars. 4 n 
31 The baum of teaching in the defzned Sas | 
Will be more chan are allotted: to it in colleges. It 
; Daene and hypoeritical for men to give high com- 
mendations of ſcience, and to uſe — flender pains, 
and ſpend fo little time in teaching it. Men are be- 
dome ſo lazy, and the deſire of literature is ſo feeble; 
chat it is a wonder if knowledge of every fort does. 
not take its-flight from amongſt us. Fhe practice of 
- univerſities. is quite altered; not one Ralf of the hours 
are employed in teaching that were one hundred, and 
2. a third of them that were two hundred years 
ago. The preſident de Meſmes ſhowed a manuſcript 
N one of his anceſtors to Mr. Rollin, wherein that 
P * Bs ancient gentleman gave an account of his ſtudies at 
the univetſity of Tolouſe: „ In 1545 (ſays he) L Was 
BY | dent to Tolauſe with my preceptor and brother to 
ſtudy laws under the direction of an old grey-haired 
2 = man who had travelled much. We got up at four; 
. and having ſaid our prayers, we began our ſtudies at 
de, with our great hobks under our arms, and out 
=: :* de ne candiciticks 3 in our hands. 35 45 . 


= "ow. 
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we went to dinner, after having haſtily eollated for 
ps one half-hour what we had writ down. After dinn 
ry ner, by way of diverſion, we read Sophoeles, or Aris 
b- ſtophanes, or Euripides, and ſometimes Demoſthenes, e 
ir . Tully, Virgil, and Horace. At one o eloek to our 1 
to ſtudies again, at five we returned home, to repeat | 
ay and turn to the places quoted in our books till after fix, _ 
10 then we ſupped and read ſomewhat in Greek 21 8 
Ys Latin.” Such pains and time were then beſtowed. 
8 But in our univerſity ſeveral of che maſters do 157 
a0 reach above one hour, and others of them but two | 
t- hours a-day. Do they really expect to convey” the 


knowledge of any thing fo haſtily, eſpecially of the 
dark and intricate points they uſually teach? And we 
cannot but obſerve, that they treat their ſtudents as if 
they were men and children at the fame time. A noble 
lord made a donation of the eollege- garden to the maſe 
ters and to the ſtudents to walk in for their health and 
recreation. The ſtudents, even thoſe who entered to 
the lower claſſes, it is pretended, were then men, and 
had diſeretion not to deſtroy the beauty or policy of 
| the garden. They are now very young when they | 
enter to theſe claſſes, and the maſters have deprive 
all the ſtudents: of the liberty of ſtepping into the 
garden, Which by the donation they had and ſtill 
have a legal title to. In another reſpett they treat 
che very youngeſt of their ſcholars as if they were 
full-grown men; they teach them an hour or two, 
and then ſend them adrift; and they are ſo thought- | 
lefs, are ſo little looked a and have ſo much time 
to play, that the leffon ſo haſtily read vyer to them is 
nepletive: and immediately forgot. In the caſe f 
the garden, it argues the ſuperiority of the maſters 
to treat cheit ſcholars as mere children; in the mat- 
ter of teaching, it contributes to their caſe to' treat 5 
them as if they were men „ 
. Ihe teaching for ſo few. 75 in colleges Hkasa  Þþ 
x: e * upon childrews 18 0 Setting "io — _ 
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diverſion, they contract ſettled habits, of inattention, 
and their minds arę ſo diſſipated, that it is oftentimes 
found impoſſible to fix them; by which means many 
have been rumed, and. could never afterwards, by all 
the arts and entreaties of their parents, he brouglit to 
apply. themſelves in, men 1 a hulazſs; whatſo- 


Evers: . n 21 1E bg; 
Common ſenſe ol dickste, that the two. lower 


other ſchools ; they ought to be kept, as-it weren un- 
der the rod, and obliged to apply to their buſineſs for 
four or five hours a day: And fo many hours of at- 
tendance, at the feweſt, ſhall, it is propoſed, be. Sen 
< by every teacher in the deſigned academy. 

4. Our teachers ſhall ſtudy the genius, and learn 
Ns Views. of each particular ſcholar, and direct them 
to a proper courſe of reading when they are at home. 
We ſuffered ſo much ourſelves through want of ſuch 
direction, that we will be at the utmoſt pains that 
our chilgren may not ſuffer as we have done. The 
teachers Will put thoſe books into their hands which 
are moſt accommodated to their genius, and relative 
to the buſineſs they are defigned for. They will con- 
verſe often and familiarly with them, and twice every 
week will, in an eaſy manner, inquire into the pro- 
== they have made, and cauſe them to make ob- 
ſervations ee upon what they haye been read- 

ing. Poſſeſſed of ſuch accompliſhments as.we.have 
mentioned, they will be in no dread of being puzzled 
by the queſtions that may be put to them by ſpright- 
ly lads. of fourteen or fifteen, nor under any neceſ- 
ity of, concealing their ĩgnorange by an affected gra 
| Mix, and, entrenching themſelves behind a ferm. 
Fe To confuſe or diſtract the minde of the youth 
Nh by different ſtudies at the ſame, time, will be avolded 
| with the moſt ſcrupulous care. All pollible, art Will 
be uſed to make what: is the immediate and princi- 
pal 7 of the ae mung a and ee to 
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them-: The other things,: that are allowed them by 
way of diverſion, will always have ſome relation to 
the one thing which is at that pic time the 
chief object of their purſuit. 


Theſe are certainly great bd viſible mages 


which ſcholars at the academy wall enjoy above thoſe - 
who attend the univerſity. The things to be taught 
are plain and important. The beſt qualified men 


will teach them. The ours of attendance. will be 
more than double thoſe that are given at the univer- 
ity. The teachers will converſe familiarly with the 
ſcholars, and direct them to a proper courſe of read- 


ing. Confuſion of ſtudies will be cautiouſſy avoid- 
ed, and all will be done: 1 in a clear and expreſſive En- 
gliſh ſtyle. 


They propoſe at Perth, no s for very hood 
reaſons i in their ſituation, to have a teacher of the ſu- 
perior claſſics. We confeſs we do not ſee the pro- 


priety or neceſſity of ſuch a teacher in the academy 


berg, Me think it ought to be an Engliſn academy, 
and that the chief 5 . of it ſhould be to train up 


young people for buſineſs. Indeed many of our ci- 


* -tizens have found, that their children had leſs Latin 
when they left the humanity. claſs than when they 


entered to it; and every body is convinced, that in 


the two years ſpent at Greek and Latin in the uni- 


verſity, a very poor proficiency is made in compari- 


ſeon of what might well be expected. But this great 
evil would be beſt — by childrens ſtaying a 
| year or even two years longer at the grammar- ſchool; ; 
in which two years they would certainly acquire more 
kill in the learned languages than they could poſſibly 
do in fix or ſeven at the uniyerſity: And if the rector 
can diſcharge his preſent office, and alſo teach a ſu- 
perior claſs, we are informed he is very well quali- 
fied to do it. But if it is neceſſary there be another 


to teach the higher claſſics along with him, a a very 


PR: ſearch, ſhould be made to find LY Progine: 
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4 perſon ; he muſt be a man of taſte and imagination 
i It is not difficult to find one who can drudge and la- 
bour, and by the help of grammars and dictionaries 
 -can hammer out the conſtruction, and heavily tell 


his ſcholars the meaning of an author; theſe are com- 
modities not rare to be found, but ſuch a one is far 
from anſwering to the idea we have of a teacher of 
the ſuperior claſſics : He ſhould be a man of ſenſe 
and genius, of ſpirit and vivacity, who feels the au- 
thor's ſenſe, who imagines himſelf in the place of the 
poet, and is warm with his fire; who diſcerns, who 
ſees and feels the beauty of the hiſtorian's deſcrip- 
| tion. In ſhort, one who feels the very ſentiments of 
; che hiſtorian or poet, and transfuſes them into the 
minds and hearts of his pupils. We would have him 
nat the ſame time to have diſcretion enough to paſs 
over ſeveral parts of Ovid, Horace, and Catullus, 
which, were they taught in a ſpirited manner, might 
be dangerous to young people. A dull phlegmatic 
teacher may ſeem to have ſome eee n this re- 
ſpect: He oan read over the whole of Horace, and 
not miſs a line from beginning to end, without a 
ſmile: He can explain and comment upon the moſt 
licentious paſſage without feeling himſelf, and with- 
out exciting in his ſcholars any diforderly emotion; 
but then he feels as little and makes as little impreſ- 
ſion with reſpect to any the moſt beautiful picture or 
ſtriking deſcription: In reading the paſſages of a tra- 
gedy or epic poem, Which ſhake the human frame, 
and fill the throbbing breaſt with the alternate emc- 
tions of "admiration, terror, pity, and diſtreſs, his 
_ Heart is quite unmoved, inſenſible, and callous. Such 
a one can never teach to advantage, nor excite ad- 
miration of ancient learning in the minds of youth: 
They weary, and think it is doing penance to hear 
A teacher of ſpirit and taſte fires his pupils with 
the love of claſſical learning: And though it is di- 
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greſſing a little from our e point, we cannot 
but take notice, that ſuch a teacher would be of un- 
ſpeakable advantage to thoſe in higher life than we, 
are. If gentlemens ſons made a competent progreſs 
in claſſical learning, and were beſides inſtructed in 
the ſeveral things propoſed to be taught at the aca- 
demy, we aver they would have a far more complete 
and genteel ſchool education than has ever been pub- 
licly given in this country. 

And ſuch a teacher of Greek and Latin ſhould be: 
carefully ſought for, on account of thoſe- ſtudents. - 
who are deſigned for any of the learned profeſſions, 
and eſpecially of thoſe who are to be elergymen: For 
as education is ſo tedious, and is become ſo expen- 


five, we think that divines may and ought to be 


trained up in. this method. When they are well 
founded in the. languages, they may by proper direc-. 
tion be taught as much knowledge, and to expreſs. 
themſelves: with as much propriety, preciſion, and 
force, as divines ordinarily attain, in one third part 
of the time which they would be obliged to attend a 


divinity college: And if they were found to be as: 


knowing as college ſtudents, we do not ſee but preſ- 
byteries might get over any difficulty in licenſing 
them; provided always their morals be good and their 


principles orthodox. For which purpoſe we would 
have the gentleman who has the direction of their 
ſtudies; ſound above all ſuſpicion, even though he 


thould not be ſo deep in learning as we. could with. . 

For it would ſeem, that in divinity it is the genius | 
or the application of the ſtudent, and not the ability” 
of the profeſſor, that produces the effect. We have 
beard ſome of our divinity profeflors much run-down, 
and others as much applauded; but we could never 
ſee this difference by the effects of their teaching, or 


that thoſe who ſtudied under the weak profeſſor were 


a hit inferior to thoſe who were the ſcholars of the 


7 able one: Nor indeed do we diſcern that theſe 3 


Ab 2 
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ers appear worſe in the pulpit or in company who 
were never at a divinity college at all, ſeveral of 
whom we know and eſteem. deter Eagan 
In things that relate to divinity, the learned pro- 
feflors ſeem to think in this manner: For three or 
four times, they have choſen Hebrew profeſſors, who, 
except the letters, were ſaid to know no more of the 
language; and church-hiſtory, though they have a 
profeſſor of it, has not been taught for many years 
paſt: It is ſuppoſed, that one may teach Hebrew 
without knowing it; and that divines __ know 
cChurch-hiſtory without being taught it: Juſt as the 
little or great ability of the divinity profeſſor makes 
* _ no alteration upon the ſcholar. „ 
But if it is fo with reſpect to divinit. and what 
relates to it, the cafe is quite different with reſpect 
to ax profeſfor of mathematics: Whether he has or 
has not the art of teaching, is manifeſtly known by 
the great or {mall proficiency which his ſcholars: 
make. It is impoſſible that thoſe who ſtudy at one 
nuniverfity ſhould be generally good mathematicians, 
| and that thoſe who ſtudy at another fhould generally 
know nothing of the matter, if the profeſſors were e 
qually fkilful and diligent in teaching. The gentle- 
- man who has long taught in this univerſity has un- 
queſtionably great ability; but whether he has run 
over the propoſitions in too great a hurry, or has em- 
| ployed too few hours in teaching, it is a well-known | 
fact, which we are ſorry to mention, that he has had 
ttle ſucceſs in teaching: There are extremely few 
who haye been made mathematicians by him. We 
mention this, becauſe if the two maſters under whoſe 
direction the academy is propoſed to be ſhall be 
thought to have too much to do, there may be, with- 
out any additional expence, a teacher of mathematics 
alone. If he has only the countenance of the magi- 
{trates, ſuch numbers will attend him, that he will 


* 


not need a halfpenny of ſalary: And if he has the 
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art of teaching (which he muſt have, otherwiſe it 


were better not to have him), we may ang =o ex- 
pect, in a very few years, to furniſh out a choice 


of able mathematicians to the univerſity, and ſave 


them the rm of going to a great qilkahce! in queſt 


_ of nets x4 


The plan, as we have ſpoken” of it, extends to 
fewer parts of literature than that of Perth; yet we 
perſuade ourſelves every one muſt be convinced of 
the advantage and neceſſity of it; and if poſſible we 
wiſh to ſee it eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt begun this very | 
ſeaſon. 

Many branches of ral have been intro- 
duced, and many have been puſhed as far by the in- 
habitants of this city as has been done by any in the 
kingdom; and if we ſhould make no proviſion for 
the inſtruction of our youth, when ſuch - proviſion: | 
is ſo necellyry, we ſhvuld but too nid deſerve re- 
proach. 

But from tlie opulence of this city, we cannot but 
indulge the hope, that the academy here will be more 
extenſive than that which has been agreed upon by 
the people of Perth. We wiſh the French language 
was taught more perfectly than has yet been done 
here: It has become almoſt an univerſal language, 


and the knowledge of it is particularly uſetul to 


trading people; and eſpecially we wiſh that there were 


an Englith belles lettres education. Except to gen- 


tlemen, and to thoſe in the learned profeſſions, the 
learned languages are not neceſſary. A man may 
make himſelf maſter of an immenſe variety of know- 
ledge without any other language but Engliſh: And 
of how great importance would it be if young peo- 


ple were made acquainted-with the beauties of the 


Engliſh poets and moſt elegant proſe writers, and 
were taught ſomething of compoſition in their on 
language. To know their own language well is of 


more ee to them than even the moſt fulÞ 
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and accurate knowledge of Greek and Latin : White 


they applied to the ſtudy of it, they would be taught 
not words but things, not ſtyle only but to ſee and 


feel the moſt noble ſentiments, and to expreſs them- 
ſelves with elegance and force. 

It is really aſtoniſhing that the ſtudy of the nation- 
al language has been ſo much neglected, and that a 


courſe of education, proper for men of buſineſs, en- 


tirely in Engliſh, has never been ſet on foot. If we 
were not accuſtomed to ſee the thing every day prac- 
tiſed, it would appear abſurd to the laſt degree, that 
children, who are to be put to buſineſs as ſoon as their 
age permits, ſhould ſpend five or fix years in learning 


dead languages; languages, which it is foreſeen they 


will immediately forget when they go from ſchool, 
and which, though en could be remembered, can 
ever be of any uſe to them. If that time were em- 
ployed in conveying ideas into their minds, as they 
are capable to receive them, and in teaching them the 


Engliſh language, they would have more knowledge, 


and they would acquire a great facility of writing and 


ſpeaking what they know. If they were firſt taught 


to pronounce juſtly, and were then ſet to compoſe 
little things, and to imitate the ſtyle of Mr. Addiſon, 


Dr. Sw ity, and ſome others, the letters of men of 


buſineſs wauld appear to much more advantage than 


ſome of them do at preſent. There would not be ſo 


frequent complaints that people do not write to their 
friends at a diſtance; the real cauſe of which- often- 
times is, that they have neither a competent ſtock of 


| ideas, nor a ſufficient command of language. 'Fo. 
Write a letter of news, of friendſhip, of- thanks, or 
congratulation, is above their capacity, or is at beſt a - 
tedious and difficult taſk. If children were properly 


inſtructed in their mother- tongue, they would not, 


when they became men, faulter and heſitate in ſpeech, 


but would expreſs their meaning with eaſe and beauty. 


The taſte which has n raiſed at Wanger by 
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Me. Sheridan ſhould excite our emulation. The parts 
of ſcience we have mentioned before are abſolutely 
neceſſary; this laſt is alſo highly uſeful ana highly 
ornamental. 

The plan, Sir, which we Have: hid: before: you, I . 
neither chimerical nor difficult to be executed; it is 
eaſy, advantageous, neceſſary, and not expenſtve ; and 
we cannot ſuffer ourſelves to fear but that our citʒ 
will immediately agree to it, or to ſomething like it: 
For our own part, We have merely ſtudied the ho—-— 
nour and advantage of our fellow- citizens. We de- 
ſire no commendation for having mentioned to ſeve- 
ral of them the great advantages of ſuch an academy. 
If we are in the right, you will be able to judge by 
this Letter, which you are at liberty to uſe as vou 
pleaſe. There are no doubt others of our citizens 
who are both able to form a plan that is more com- 
plete, and alſo to forward the execution of it; let 
them have the whole praiſe, but let the rg be done, 
and done as ſoon as poſſible. | 

And we think ourſelves ſure that it will be wha 
when we conſider the merit and vigilance of the ho- 
nourable gentlemen who are our preſent magiſtrates. 
One of them is illuſtrious in his own city, is well 
| known at a great diſtance, and has been long reſpect- 
ed by thoſe in the higheſt rank; he had a Follege e- 
ducation, but ſoon ſaw the impropriety and defect- 
iveneſs of it; and, by a ſtrength of judgment, a depth 
of penetration, and retentiveneſs of memory peculiar 
to himſelf, he attained a knowledge of the laws and 
ee of his country, which is ſeldom to be 


found in profeſſed lawyers : He has acquired ſuch va- 


riety of knowledge, moral, hiſtorical, political, and 
commercial, and is ſo diſtinct and accurate upon eve-. 
ry point, that few burgeſſes or others in the iſland 

can pretend to excel him. What is propoſed to be 


taught at the academy i is but the rudiments of a om 1 


of thele parts, in cach of Which he is a master. 111 
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We have another gentleman in public office, who 
is alſo juſtly looked upon as a very extraordinary and 


happy genius. His ſkill in commerce is extenſive ; 


his invention of new branches of manufacture fertile; 
his activity to promote them unwearied ; his genero- 
ſity and public "pile are diſcerned and honoured by 


ſeveral of the nobility, and by many of the — 
and men of taſte, who court his company: He is poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch accompliſhments in ſcience and taſte, 
which, by a quick diſcernment, he {aw the value of, 
and acquired, that did he not by a ſingular greatneſs! 


of mind acknowledge the diſadvantages of his educa- 


tion, hardly any body that converſes with him would: 
ſuſpe& but that he had been converſant in oy 
contemplations from his earlieſt youth. 5 

We have beſides many citizens whoſe knowledge: 
is extenſive, and whoſe elegance of taſte is undiſput- 
ed. The magiſtrates and thoy will heartily concur to- 
promote ſo uſeful a deſign : They will be convinced, 
that among a numerous youth there are, comparative- 


ly ſpeaking, but few' who in ſcience and taſte can 


hope to ſucceed as they have happily done, unleſs an 


_ early and proper method be taken to facilitate the ac- 


ifhtion of knowledge, and to teach them the ele- 


_ of theſe parts which are of univerſal uſe. 


For that reaſon, ſuch an academy as we have given 


= ſketch of. is ſo uſeful and neceffary, that there ought 


to be one of them in every populous city within Great 


4p Britain: And certainly people will ſome time or other 


open their eyes, and not ſuffer themſelves -to be de- 
luded by mere ſounds, nor imagine that becauſe a: 
thing is called an univerſity or ſeat of learning, that 


therefore it will convey every ſort of uſeful know 


ledge; when they ſee, or may ſee ſo plainly, that the 


knowledge taught is unſuitable to ſuch people as we 


are; and, were it ſuitable, no ſuitable time 9 5 pains 


are employed to teach it. 


And we y one ching further in behalf of our city, 


* 
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which to you may appear incredible, and yet nothing 
is more true. It is the nearneſs of the univerſity to 
us, that is the cauſe" of our little knowledge, and that 
an academy like that now projected did not long ago 
take place. We expected from time to time that the 
rofeſſors would turn from intricate and uſeleſs to 
uſeful and plain parts of ſcience, and teach them with 2 
care and diligence. Had it not been fer this vain 
imagination, we are verily perſuaded Glaſgow would 
have ſet an example to Perth, inſtead. of Perth's hav- | 
ing ſet one to. Glaſgow. _ | 
We have at preſent; the beſt hopes, and imagine 
that we are within reach of having the reproach of 
our want of taſte, and that we are careleſs about the 
educafion of our children, entirely wiped away. We 
think ourſelves as ſure as we can be of any thing that 
is future, that, if this propoſal is properly executed, 
within eight or ten years every ſtranger and every 
diſcerning perſon will obſerve a ſenſible and general 
improvement in taſte and knowledge among the in- 
habitants of this city, and that from thenceforth there 
will not be the leaſt en for any ſuch NN as 
ou expreſſed-. 1 
But if after all nothing i is done, we ſhall ſuffer you ; 
and every one to rally our citizens as you pleaſe; and _ 
as your raillery, though poignant, is genteel, fo far 
from avoiding your company, we will court it; j and 
judging ourſelves unconcerned, we will with patience, 
perhaps with pleaſure, hear 2 VION without 
opening our mouths. © 
Indeed, if our city ſhall relapſe into 3 lethargy, 28 
before; if there be not ſenſe enough to ſee the utili- 
ty, or if there be not authority, or Toirity or numbers 
enough to forward the execution of a project ſo ne- 
ceſſary and eaſy, we muſt acknowledge, that, not- 
withſtanding all our partiality to ourſelves and our ci- 
tizens, we ſhould not know what to ſay further in 
our defence. We ſhould; we fear, be forced to con- 
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feſs that we betrayed ſome ſymptoms of that dulieſs, 
and that careleſſneſs about our children, for which we 
haye been ſo often blamed ; or that we miſtook our 
childrens intereſt, and eſteemed a ſmall ſaving of mo- 
ney to be of more importance to them than the am- 
ple fortunes they might be fitted to acquire, and all 
the great and ſhining improvements in taſte and ſci- 
| ene, which by a proper courſe of ſchool education 
they might eaſily make. 

But if unhappily our city ſhall not be rouſed to a ac- 
tion by the example of Perth, if our principal people, 
being too buſy and careful about other things, ſhall 
neglect or poſtpone. a thing fo. needful, we make not 
the leaſt doubt but that other populous towns in the 
kingdom, where ſuch an academy may be as neceſ- 
fary as it is here, will act a more generous and ſpirit- 
ed part, and will wiſely facrifice a ſmall expence to 
form the minds of their children, to.accompliſh them 
for buſineſs, and to make a e figure in 
converſation. | 
/ Meantime uſeful arts and valuable knowledge will 
flouriſh at Perth. In a commercial fenſe, at leaſt, ' 
Perth will be the modern Athens of this country; 
numbers of young men, properly educated there, will 
, ſpring abroad, and make a figure in the ſeveral trad- 
ing towns of the nation, and particularly in this great 
city. Strangers will, by the ſuperiority of their parts, 
acquire great fortunes; they will lead and conduct 
the affairs of this city, and be reſpected by the nobi- 
lity and gentry, while our ſons, free. born citizens, 
through want of education, will be humble and tame 
under the ſway of greater merit, and make no be- 
coming figure. 

Theſe are events eaſily e e The exaniple of 
Perth is not that which ſhould chiefly influence us ; 
it is the neceſſity, the viſible neceſſity of the educa- 
tion propoſed. -Let the Perth icheme be ill contriv- 
ed, lt it herworſe eccutods 3 — there be . 
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| i from ſordid love { lucre, are ſquinting at it 


with an evil eye, and wiſhing to blaſt it with their 
noxious breath; ſuppoſe they and their emiſſaries be 
ſtriving to get hold of this hopeful infant, to cruſh it, 
or to ſtifle it in its cradle; nay, ſuppoſe, contrary to 
all probability, that its frightened and ſelf- intereſted 
enemies ſhould be able with their poiſoned arrows to 
reach its vitals, and to lay its head in the duſt; it 85 
certainly poſſible to contrive the plan of a er bee | 
genteel education for men of buſineſs, and to ſecure 


the execution of it, in this place. There are here a 


great number who have been long and deeply prac- 
tiſed in commerce, who have great natural and ac- 


quired abilities, and are poſſeſſed of thoſe attainments 


which are uſeful and which are ornamental. Theſe 


gentlemen are well qualified to direct the education 
of young people who are defigned for buſy and active 
life. And we muſt agree, that, till this be done, our 


city will not make that figure in'Great Britain which 

it is capable of making, nor appear with a luſtre in 

proportion to its trade, its wealth, and its greatneſs. 
On the diſagreeable ſappoſition that no academy 


is ſet on foot here, and to prevent, were it in their 
power, the diſagreeable and well foreſeen effects of 


chat neglect, there are not wanting a number of ju- 
dicious citizens who ſeem determined to ſend their 
ſons to be educated at Perth, if they ſhall be inform- 
ed that the plan agreed upon there is but as well ex- 
ecuted as it is contrived. We hope and aſſure our- 
ſelves that they will not be under the neceſſity of 
ſending them out of our own city for that purpoſe. 
At any rate, you know our mind by this letter. We 
hope to be exempted from your ſatire; or, if you 


ſometimes play it off in our company, we will confi- 


der it as not intended perſonally againſt ourſelves; 

- unwilling however to join you in it, even though We 

KEE it juſt, we will beg leave to be ſilent. 
e = 1 that we pay all n deference to 


J 
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the univerlity. - It has been long, and continues to 
be a loud complaint in ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, 
that the ſcience retailed at univerſities is unproſitable 
and dangerous. Wiſe men have judged, that if ſuch 
ſcience has taken any hold of young people, the wiſeſt 
thing they can do is to unlearn and forget it as ſoon 
as poſſible. Perſonages of the higheſt rank and me- 
it: have ſeen cauſe to be thankful or well ſatisfied, 
either that they never were at an univerſity, or that 
by ſome favourable accidents they-were foon removed 
from it. And we know ſenſible men among our- 
ſelves, who judge, that it would be much better for 
the intereſt of learning, that every part of ſcience 
4 were left to be taught = private. academies and pri- 
1 vate teachers that there ought to be a total ſubver- 
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4 Pride of the buildings, together with the. revenues and 
ſlalaries, ought to be applied to augment the livings 
of the clergy, or to pay the national debt. On the 
Y other hand, we think they ſhould rather be allowed 
| to continue as they are. They are monuments of an- 
= - Jtiquity. We conſider what good they may have done 
! of old, when the courſe taught by them was ſuitable 
to thoſe remote times. There are valuable public li- 
braries in them which it were pity. not to take care 
of. Our city may have influence to procure places 
in them for the ſuperannuated teachers of the aca- 
demy, who by their aſſiduous and uſeful labour will 
highly merit fuch ſalaries and ſuch eaſe in their old 
age. They are uſeful in ſome reſpects, and they 

may change their way of teaching, and become ſo in 
more. We find our hearts warm towards our own 
univerſity, and towards the maſters that taught us; 
with all their defects we loved them, and we reve- 
rene their memory. We remember, with a mixture 
. of ,regret and pleaſure, the idle and happy days we 
= about the college; how we went ſauntering up 
and down at our r eaſe, with our ene, the Hodges 
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or ſcholars, about us ; though it appears to you, and 
if we would we cannot get it denied, that we received 
but a poor pittance of inſtruction. . * 

We wiſh the college to ſubſiſt and thrive, 72 Fees E 
petua. 'The crown or the faculty may now and then 
pitch upon an able teacher educated at our academy 
or elſewhere, whom we would wiſh our poſterity - 
might have the opportunity of being inſtructed by, 
juſt as we at preſent have the opportunity of the ethic 

claſs, to which many of our citizens will ſend their 
ſons after their courſe in our academy is finiſhed. 
When they have firſt learned uſeful; and neceſſary 
things, thoſe of them who, are in eaſy circumſtances, 
and have genius, will be entertained with the i inge 
nious and amuling theory of ſo eminent a maſter. 

If there is any expreſſion in this letter which may 
ſeem to convey a too diminutive idea of univerlities, 
we beg you will look upon it as a puſh made in ne- 
ceſſarysſelf- defence, and aſcribe it to our eagerneſs to 
ſcreen ourſelves and our fellow - citizens from the point 
of your raillery, and that of others, which has been 
often and keenly levelled N us. With 8 re- 
ſpect ne 
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Voun pamphlet concerning 00 TOY as Jen 
muſt have heard, made ſome noiſe in che city. 
Many have approved of it; ſome have cenſured parts 
of it; and there Are others who have railed at you, 
and condemned it by the lump. However, I think 
you need not be much difcouraged, that public ora- 
tions are begun to be delivered againſt you, ſet off 
With abundance of high-ſounding and frightful epi- 
thets; epithets, however well choſen and mannerly 
they might appear, with whatever attention they were 
liſtened to by the grave, learned; and admiring audi- 
ence, are not deciſive arguments. If you have heard 
of them, I think you may well light them; if you 
have not, I would not allviſe you to be at any trouble 
to inquire about them: Eruptions of zeal and rage 
may be very harmleſs; and at any rite it is beſt to 
let them alone, and ſuffer them to ſubſide of heat 
„ 3 
J got the pamphlet ſo foon : 28 it reached Wins: 
I have peruſed it I believe with more than ordinar 
attention, and I am tempted to do a thing which is 
not a little out of my way: As an impartial bye- 
ſtander, I am going to make a few remarks upon your 
letter, but with a freedom ſimilar to that which you 
have aſſumed. Lou cannot be offended reaſonably, 
if yourſelves are treated in the like manner as you 
have ventured to treat others. 1 ſet down ng. as - 
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they occur. = me, without. following your order, 50 or 
ever attempting to obſerve, any ſort of method. 

But firſt I will frankly acknowledge that NR is 
nothing extravagant in the plan which you propoſe; 
it might very cally be executed, and would be of un- 

ſpeakable advantage. This is not the firſt time I hay 
thought of the matter: I firmly. believe that if ſoms 
ſuch courſe of education had bzen delivered for theis 
fifty or fixty years paſt, our country at this day would 
have been in a ſtate. of improvement which it cannot 
arrive at for many years to come. 

But the propofed academy would be far more com 
ple te, if ſome of the genteel exerciſes, ſuch as horſe- 
manſhip, were tauglit at it. This, as I have heard, 
is already done at Perth, and ſurely it is as neceſſary, : 
and HAY be done as eabily, at Glaſgow. Though the 
art of ſitting firmly and gracefully on horſeback has 
been much negleCted, it is a valuable and manly piece 
of education. The things you mention are very ſuit- 
able to us; but if they are now to be taught, provi 
fon ſhould. be made for teaching this alſo. 

I muſt alſo grant to you, that the things taught, 
and the manner of teaching them practiſed at pre- 
ſent in univerſities, are liable to much cenſure. The 
caſe is ſulhiciently underſtood, even by thoſe who are 
unwilling to confeſs the truth of it. Without all 

queſtion, education might eafily be put upon a much 
more advantageous footing. - I have heard fo many 
good judges, and indeed every one that I converſe 
with, of this opinion, that I ſuppoſe there are but very 
few wha will offer to diſpute the point with you. By 
all that I can learn, it is almoſt the univerſal opinion 
in this place, that if we. would expect any general 
benefit from a courſe of fchool education, either the 
plan that is purſued in the univerſity, mult be greatly 
altered, or ſome other proper method . 33 
muſt be. fallen upon. ; 

_- Remark 1. But whether your letter i 1s. wrote in the 
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propereſt ſtrain to obtain either the one or the other 
of theſe ends, is with me and ſeveral others a very 
eat queſtion. You have, it is apprehended, in- 
eulged yourſelves in too much acrimony of expreſ- 
fron, which, the more foundation there 1s for it, the 
erſons concerned will the leſs excuſe.  'The ſenſe 
which themſelves have of the inutility of what they 
teach, will appear in proportion to the ſtrength of 
their reſentment; ; but this brings about no change. 
With too little reſerve you have told them their faults; 
and, as is uſual, they will be the more tenacious of 
them ; They will be at the more pains to defend or 
palliate What is manifeſtly wrong, and perhaps will 
affect to ſet the higheſt value upon the very things 
you chiefly blame: They will avail themſelves of the 
keenneſs of your ſtyle, complain of rude uſage, main- 
tain that all you ſay proceeds from mere ſpleen, and 
continue to teach juſt as they did before. 
When in any writing the faults of men are openly 
6enſured, the perſons aimed at will cry out againſt 
the performance as ſcurrilous, be it expreſſed in ever 
fo modeſt terms. But, to be plain with you, there 
are ſome paſſages in your letter, which T am ſure will 
appear to be ſatirical, That way of writing has, no 
doubt, been eſteemed ufcful to laugh or ſhame men 
out of their follies ; but, to gain ſo good an end, it 
had need to be managed by a very delicate hand. 'To 
reproach a man too roughly, even for his real faults, 
is to make a ſatire againſt one's ſelf. 1 
You had been ſtung with indignation to ſee your- 
Kies laughed at, on account of your ignorance, and 
you preſently begin to think of an apology; but, in 
my opinion, before you had fat down to write your 
_ Etter, you ought firſt to have been in a meek and 
calm temper, and to have uſed none but ſoft and 
. Toothing Expreſſions ; and it is well if with all this art 
1 ou could have ſucceeded. It is no eaſy matter to 
prevail with a ſociety to rectiſy meaſures, or to de- 
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from what promotes their intereſt or contributes 
to their eaſe. « To abandon uſurped power,” ſays a 
celebrated hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a certain convocation, 
« to renounce lucrative error, is a ſacrifice which the 
virtue of individuals has, on ſome occaſions, offered 
to truth ; but from any ſociety of men no ſuch effort 
can be expected. The corruptions of à ſociety, re- 
commended by common utility, and juſtified by uni- 
verſal practice, are viewed by its members without 
ſhame or horror, and reformation never proceeds from 
themſelves, but is always forced upon them by ſome 
foreign hand.” It was to be feared, that, at any rate, 
the behaviour of the learned ſociety might have been. 
ſuitable to this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit : But 
much more is this to be feared now, after you have 
irritated them by, I will fay, your indelicate, and, in 
ſome inſtances at leaſt, unneceſſary ſatire. 6 
Thus have you tempred the univerſity to make no 
alterations in their teaching; nor have you taken the 
moſt likely way to get the academy erected. It is 
much queſtioned whether it was prudent in you to 
take ſuch particular notice of two eminent gentlemen 
in this city. You judged that this would at leaſt no- 
way mar the end you propoſe ; but were you right 
in that judgment? or were you under a miſtake? 
Have we not many other able men? Why celebrate 
two of your fellow- citizens only, and overlook All the 
reſt? Will not theſe laſt, will not every one of them 
who is of a narrow turn of mind be provoked * 
Though they may be convinced of the utility of the 
ſcheme propoſed, will they not throw all the obſtruc⸗ 
tions they can in the way, that the propoſal may not 
ſucceed? Have you not unwarily given them ſome 
cauſe to do ſo? Is it to be expected that every on 


will advance a public-ſpirited meaſure, when he him 
ſelf has been unhandſomely treated? And is it not a 
great pity that an uſeful deſign ſhould be marred or 
retarded by the uncatiouſneſs of thoſe who were for- 
"PTE Hs | 
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ward enough to undertake, and- ma to be in ear- 
neſt to promote it? ach en 
Beſides, it is doubted nder you were 48. proper 
perſons to propoſe a reform in the matter of educa- 
tion. If the propoſal had come from ſome of our 
moſt wealthy and experienced citizens, even though 
it had been wrote with no more ſpirit, it would have 
had a far better chance to be put in execution. Many 
a good motion has been rejected, becauſe of the'low 
condition of character of him who made it. Some 
great and happy changes may have been begun and 
effected by weak inſtruments; but our people of note 
will hardly eſpouſe or forward a ſcheme propoſed by 
thoſe who are ſuppofed to be far inferior to our mid- 
dle-rate citizens. It is delicate to ſpeak out on this 
point; you will underſtand my meaning. 
Remark 2. In your deſcription of a teacher of che 
elaſſics, you ſeem to inſinuate that there either has 
been formerly, or exiſts at preſent, ſome profeſſor who 
reads and explains every part of Horace, without miſ- 
ſing a line; at leaſt, unleſs IL and many others are 
miſtaken, this muſt. be your meaning. Now, this I 
look upon as a groundleſs and malicious calumny. I 
flatly contradict it: I affirm that it is impoſſible there 
ever was or can be any ſuch teacher. There was none 
Jo indiſereet in my time; and if any ſuch extraordi- 
nary perſon: had ſtarted up ſince, 1 think I muſt have 
heard of him. Who can believe that any perſon 
ſhould have fo ſmall a ſhare of delicacy or common 
ſenſe as to explain the Epodes, and ſeveral paſſages of 
the Satires of Horace, before 'a numerous meeting of 
young men? And if one did actually read ſuch ſmut- 
ty pailages, could he be ſo far maſter of himſelf as to 
| read them without emotion? Tou deſcribe a man, 
4 juſt like ſome king or emperor I have read of, who, 
{ it is ſaid, heard of his wife's being killed, without 
ſteeling or diſcovering either pity, or ſorrow, or anger, 
8 or joy. I muſt 25 you * been in ſome odd de. 
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per of mind n you wrote what no man vill ener 

nee : 

Remark 3. I am of opinios, that before you bad 

blamed the courſe of philoſophy taught at the univer- 
ſity, you ſhould firſt have made a full enumeration of 
the ſeveral things delivered in that courſe. This at 
leaſt would have been fair dealing, and hereby your 
readers would have been better able to judge whether | 
your cenſure is well or ll founded. 

The courſe of philoſophy is nick 1 ihres ſel⸗ 
ſions; one at logie, one e e kink one at natural c 
philoſophy. 

The profeſſor of . begick mide coding a little | 
Greek; then teaches terms, - propoſitions, ſyllogiſms, 
and the other forms of arguing ; then ſomething about 
ideas, and the diviſion of them; and next ann 
metaphyſics. 

The profeſſor of ethics gives. a ſketch of logic and 
metaphyſics; then a courſe of enen N. 25 | 
ſyſtem of morality, and juriſprudence. ; + - 

The profeſſor of natural philoſophy . Six 
Haas Newton's three laws of nature; then the five 
mechanic powers; gives an idea of h ydroſtatics; and 
demonſtrates a wy pee in e and aſtro. 
nomy. ; W * $1 

By this full view ; of the Ko it n . ap- 

peared that neither hiſtory, nor geography, nor chro- 
nology are among the things taught; and perhaps 
ſome part of your reaſoning might have been ſuper- 
ſeded, or at leaſt it would have: e in it more e- 
vidence and force. 

* Leauldrhave famiſhbd you with A ige bt 
chat ſome of the things you judge to be of ſo much 

importance were not always excluded from the courſe 
of philoſophy taught in this univerſity, Looking late- bs 
ly among old books, J got in my hand a/manuſcript 
of the lectures delivered more than a hundred years 

ago, and I found in it a pretty accurate treatiſe of 


Lo ETD dd ß . ᷣͤ . ᷣ , 


geogra 
_laſt head, pains had been taken to cauſe the ſtudents 
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hy, and another of chronology. Under this 


underſtand the epact, the golden number, the cycle 
of the fun, the indictions, the olympiads, the æra of 
Nabonaffar, and the Julian . Some of theſe 
are very ſimple things; but now boys, when they 
leave the college, 3 not underſtand them, and per- 
haps have never heard of them: 80 that long ago 
ſome of theſe very branches of ſcience were in vogue, 
which at this day are eſteemed important. For what 
cauſe they were left out, and whether the things 
taught inſtead of them are of leſs or more value; or 
whether, when almoſt every other art is improved, 
the art of teachin g in univerſities has dwindled and 
decayed, L had rather leave to be inveſtigated and 
determined by you, than run the riſk: of patling 2 
wrong judgment myſeif. 

i Remark 4. I find ſeveral people are o opinion; 
that you inveigh too ſeverely againit logic. They 
think that you. decry the art of reaſoning, and ar- 


#raigning ones thoughts in a natural order. They al- 
lege, that in ſo: fhort a diſcourſe you have ſometimes 
uſed weak arguments, and have betrayed ignorance 


of method oftener than once; and that it is no won- 
der you diſparage what you do not underſtand. 1 
believe I cbuld point out ſome errors of that ſort; 
but you have ſo candidly: confeſſed your ignorance, 
and ſo feelingly deplored the cauſes of it, that I 


chooſe not to make any remarks on that head, which 
otherwiſe I ſhould not have failed to do. I ſuppoſe, 
however, though you feem indeed to have expreſſed 


too ſtrongly, that you did not intend 


- your meaning 
to vilify the art of 2 but only the dry and 


technical logie of the ſchools; and I think you have 


not been weil informed concerning à fact which might 
have been brought out on this part of your ſubject. 
I have obſerved how logic has been taught here for 


theſe — TRGs chere is one thing L wonder 


JJC MA ma 8 
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_ at: Moſt of the ſeſſion is ſtill conſumed in 


teaching ſyllogiſms; but the old practice of defend- 
ing and impugning theſe has altogether gone into de- 


ſuetude. This ſeems very ſtrange. Why take up ſo 
long time about ſyllogiſms, and not teach the ſtudents 


the practice of diſputing? If this laſt is confeſſed to 
be uſeleſs, the firſt muſt be ſo too. If there was rea- 
ſon that the one ſhould fall to the ground, there was 
the ſame reaſon that the other ſhould have fallen along 
with it. This is fuch an inconſiſtency, that had you 
known it, or attended to it, I believe you would have 
been ready enough to mention 15 and Fan to ex- 


I call it an inconfiltency-i in Sea b 3 it is SN 


eln no loſs to the ſcholars that diſputing is come 
to an end: It might bring them in conceit with quib- 
bling, and teach them to be litigious, which would 
be neither to their honour nor their proſit. A learn- 
ed Jeſuit, ſome of whafe writings fell in my way a 
long while ago, makes himſelf merry with a certain 
nation that lies ſome where on the weſt ſide of Eng- 
land, who, he ſays, are all born logicians. They are 
continually employed about the univerſals, the eng ra- 
tionis, and the metaphyſical degrees: They feed on 
chimeras, and enter n into the difputes of ns 
ſchools. 1 n AMES. -I 210 
Gens ratione furens, et mentem 1 chimæris. | 
However, in his judgment, they are at leaſt no better 
qualified for the arts either of peace or war than their 


_ neighbours who have no fuch ae or FRO 


diſpoſition. | 

My opinion out 42 endinan} logis nnd metaphy- | 
ſies is perhaps not very much different from this gan- 
tleman's and from yours; but I like not to ſay ſo 
keen things againſt them as you have done. Ichoofe 


rather to expreſs my ſentiments in the words of a 
noble author of exquiſite taſte, whoſe judgment is 


eſteemed * and was once highly revered in this 


riod is excellent I u 
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univerſity. „Had,“ ſays he, “ the craftieſt of men, 


for many ages together, been employed in finding 
out a method to confound reaſon and degrade the un- 
derſtanding of mankind, they could not perhaps have 


ſucceeded better than by the ane ol ſuch a 


mock ſcience.” 


"Remark 5. It appears to me, that there: is e 


truth in hat you have ſaid about morality. The 
eaſieſt and moſt uſeful things ought certainly to be 
firſt taught: And if the nature, limits, and extent of 
the particular virtues were once tolerably underſtood, 


the different ſchemes of moral philoſophy might de 


well enough explained to the ſtudents in a week or 


two; which is full as much time as they deſerve, or 


as in prudence ought to be beſtowed on them. I 


have heard. of teachers who reaſoned ſo long about 


the origin of moral virtue, that they ſeemed to have 


brought themſelves and their ſcholars to a belief that 


there was no obligation at all N them to practiſe 
Cp. , 


Jo diſpute about theſe different fyſtems Has been 


ing faſhionable, and yet nothing-ſeems to be more 


misjudged. Is it the aim of morality to improve the 
heart and direct the practice ? or is it to exerciſe the 
underſtanding and ſtrengthen the facu Ity of reaſon- 
ing? This laſt end might be better promoted by ma- 
thematics than by metaphyſics: And if there are ſome 
of thoſe ſchemes which are curious, their value de- 


_  ercales, and they ought to. be the leſs dwelt ga in 
proportion as they are diſficult to be underſtood. - 


edantic rhetorician in ancient times e 


: leh diverſion. He invented, or profeſſed the art 
ofaobſcurity. Darken your ſentiments, would he 


ſay to his icholars, — yourlelyes by enigmas, 
that people may not underſtand” you.” And when he 
had put together, or made up a ſtring of jingling 
ſounds; without meaning, „ That (he ſaid), that r 
ſtand it not myſelf ?? 


— 
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A diverſion ſomewhat ſimilar to this has been 
given by many teachers, fince the revival of learning 
in Europe. One either invented or patched up 4 
ſyſtem, and gravely employed himſelf in teaching and 
repeating it over every year, as if there had not been 
many other things that were more generally uſeful, 
and many books that had as much merit as what he 
had invented or ſet together. Diſcerning people ſaw, 
that at any rate 0 10 paying a very great compli- 


ment to himſelf; and yet, for ſeveral ages, there has 


been a ſucceſhoin of teachers who all followed much 
the ſame track, each of them in his own' particular 
way. There ſeems to have been ſome faſcination in 
this matter: For if, after ſome years experience, any 
one of them found, that there was not above one in 
ten who eee, what he eſteemed ſo much, he 
muſt have been deſperately, and- over head and ears 
bewitched with his notions, if he ſtill continued to 

inſiſt principally upon them. Could any thing have _ 


brought him to think juſtly of his favourite. ſyſtem, 


it would have been his own obſervation, that it was, 
and muſt have been unintelligible ; ſince, in many re- 


peated trials, he himſelf was incapable to throw light 


upon it, or to make his ſcholars comprehend it. 
I have ſometimes thought, that the things taught 
in our univerſities ought to be aſcertained and fixed. 


by law, and altered according to the neceſſity of the 
times. A number of wiſe and good men might 


pitch upon thoſe parts of ſcience which are moſt like- 
ly to render the youth uſeful, and to warm their 


hearts with the love of virtue; and each profeſſor 


might have his particular part 1 him which he 
was invariably to keep by. Something like this ſeems 
to have been done at the founding of univerſities: It 


is done in England with reſpe&to the grammar there 


taught, and ſeems, at leaſt, full as neceſſary with re- 
ſpect to philoſophy : For, as I ſaid before, it is, and 


was eyer thought odd enough to . profeſſor la- 
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bouring at a minute, partial, or Utopian, ſyſtem, as if 
it had been the only thing worthy to be known; and 
that whenever he was ſucceeded by another, his idol 
of a ſyſtem was no longer heard of. While he, lived, 

it was a local morality, and circumſcribed within very 


narrow bounds: And it was a temporary one too; 
for when he died, it died with him, and had not 
ſtrength to ſurvive him. 
Beides the frequent changing 3 ſyſtem. to 
ſyſtem i is really dangerous. One is certain that mo- 
rality ariſes from one thing; another keenly, affirms 
that it ſprings from a different ſource; a third pre- 
tends to prove that it comes from neither of the 
former; and half-thinking people are tempted to 
ſuſpect that there is no firm foundation of A 
Us all. 
A e 6. But i in all your letter, nothing, at firſt: 
| rang appeared to me ſo great a paradox as; that 
which you allege concerning ſtudents of divinity, 
namely, that there is no diſcernable difference whe- 
ther they have been the ſcholars of a weak or learned 
profeſſor. I was ſhocked at this. I pauſed, and con- 
fidered it again and again. I had the patience to ex- 
amine into facts, and began to ſee, what I wondered 
I did not ſee at firſt, that you did not advance this 
without very good foundation. But you will forgive 
me to ſay, that that part of your letter is fuperficial. 
The thought is only ſtarted: It deſerved to rs bern 
| Baht! in view, and purſued a little. 
I was myſelf a fort of ſtudent for a very os 
time before 1 applied to buſineſs; and, for at lealt 
thirty years paſt, I have obſerved. the accompliſh- 
ments of moſt of the ſtudents who have been licenſed 
in and about this city; and to ſpeak with the utmoſt 
impartiality, after having conſidered the matter with 
ſerious. attention, I cannot ſay that the preachers in 
general were remarkably either better or worſe who- 


ever was 5. ee : N lay, when [ nere the 


— 
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times with the moſt accurate care, I am forced to 


think, that between twenty and thirty years ago, there 
was a greater number of ſenſible and good pulpit- men 
licenſed than have ever appeared within ſo ſhort 'a 
compaſs of years ſince that time. I imagined, how- 
ever, that it was poſſible T might be miſtaken in this 
opinion, till I purpoſely converſed with ſeveral grave 
and intelligent men, who confirmed me ſtrongly in 


ſeveral preſbyteries round this city; and I have heard 
them often, and almoſt unanimoufly, complaining, 
that, for the moſt part, thoſe who have been ſettled 


among them, within theſe twelve or ſixteen years, do 
Not in ability equal thoſe who went before them. 


Perhaps ſome ſmall allowance might be made for 


that propenſity which moſt men have to commend 
the dead more than the living: But there is alſo 4 


ſtrong and general bias in favour of young beginners. 


However, all that I conclude from ſo unanimous a 


complaint is, that the preachers who have been lately 
licenſed, or have lately entered into the miniſtry, are 


not, generally ſpeaking, poſſeſſed of greater ability 


than thoſe who were licenſed many years ago. 
And yet it is not likely, that all the profeſſors for 


thirty years paſt were alike able to teach. Tlie very 


reverend and worthy gentleman who has taught divi- 
nity here for near twenty years, has, without diſpute, 


very conſiderable talents, and much acquired know- 
ledge; and he applied aſſiduouſſy to the buſineſs. I 


remember, that when he was called to the chair, 
there was an almoſt univerſal expectation, that the 
preachers educated by him would both have a larger 


way of thinking, and would acquit themſelves in the 


I have kept up an acquaintance with the clergy in 


pulpit to far better purpoſe than ever had been thie 55 


caſe with the ſtudents under any profeſſor before 


But in divinity the ſame time is employed, and the 
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—— 


are the ſame : In ſhort, the ſame ſyſtem is taught b 


* 


fame, or nearly the ſame things, are fead by every 
teacher. The doctrines, the precepts, and motives, 


whoſoever is the profeſſor. The effect therefore-muſt - 
be the ſame, though the reſpective abilities of the 
profeſſors may be very different. If a dwarf raiſes 
up a ſtone four feet high, and a giant raiſes a ſtone 


| of the ſame weight and ſize alſo four feet, when they 


are both let fall on a pavement, the impreſſion made 
by the dwarf's ſtone will be equal to that made by 
the giant's. If Therſites throws a dart with all his 

force, which is as 20; and Ajax, whoſe force is as 


100, throws a dart of equal weight and ſharpneſs 


with a force only as 20, each of them will alike pierce 


- the ſhield of Hector. It is very much the ſame with re- 
ſpect to any two teachers. However far one of them 


may excel the other in ability, the ſame, or nearly the 


ſame force is exerted and applied by each of them: Nay, 
in ſome reſpects, the weak profeſſor may ſeem rather 
to have the advantage: Senſible of his inability, he 


will, it is probable, be more in earneſt; his way of 
thinking and ſpeaking is more familiar; his capacity 


is more commenſurate to that of his ſcholars. In 
common life, a weak man enlightens 1 4 
weak man more effectually than a man of ability can 


do. If he teaches in Latin, or even in Engliſh, and 
blunders in grammar now and then, the ſtudents will 


335 be diverted; they will be rouſed to attention, and 


will long remember the doctrines or things which the 
profeſſor had not ready language to expreſs. By this 


means they will imbibe knowledge perhaps faſter 


than by a grave, uniform, and ſenſible diſcourſe, 


which oftentimes tires the hearers; and having no 


breaks in it, does not renew nor keep up their atten- 
A e 
But we judge of teachers, not by the depth of 


. 


5 their knowledge, but by the eaſineſs of their compo- 
hs ſitions, and by their expreſſing themſelves in a natu- 


ral manner. Now, the ſtudents, for many years, have 
been taught the art of compoſition : They have got a 
courſe of lectures judiciouſſy collected from the beſt 
maſters in rhetoric, ancient and modern, and very di- 
ligently delivered. It might be thought reaſonable to 
conclude, that in this reſpect the ſtudents muſt be 
conſiderably and greatly improved; and yet I have 
not, nor do I know any body who has obſerved that, 
theſe lectures have produced any ſenſible effect. The 
preſent preachers, generally ſpeaking, compoſe juſt 
as the preachers formerly did, who, perhaps, ants M 
the time of their aint never r heard of OO 
tion. 


The real pe "7 of this 1 take to 1 that the tu- 


dents are not called to compoſe any oftener than for- 


merly. To give a diſcourſe once a- year, perhaps ſel- 
domer, is all that is required of them. If they were 
obliged to compoſe every week, or every month, they 
would ſoon out- ſtrip thoſe who ſtudied long ago. To 
_ compoſe frequently by the help of ſo good directions 
would produce a very ſpeedy and remarkable effect. 


But without the exerciſe of compoſition, the direc- 


tions are in a manner loſt. It would be juſt ſo in 
any other art. Should a writing-maſter entertain his 
ſcholars with the molt excellent rules. about writing, 
but never put a pen in their hand, he would loſe his 


labour: Or, thould a carpenter harangue his appren- _ + 


tices how to hew the wood, how to form every plank, 
and how.to join the-whole, but never cauſe them ma- 
nage the hatchet, or drive a nail, he would never 
teach them the art of ſhi -builduig: It is the fame 
thing with reſpect to chmpoſition: The rules are 
profitable if they are frequently put in practice; and 


Without this all the rules in the world -will never en- 


able a man to compoſe. The exerciſe of compoſing 
is far more effectual than the rules. This i is manifeſt 
from what has happened in this univerſity; the com- 


Poſing one diſcourſe a-year did formerly bring aue 
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ſtudents to know a little about compoſition z the- com- 
= ing one diſcourſe a-year produces the ſame effect 
1; and little alteration is made, PURA 8 on 
compoſition are now delivered. 
But if, inſtead of one diſcourſe, chere were ten or 
twelve diſcourſes compoled yearly by each ſtudent, 
the advantage of the lectures would ſoon appear. 
Though theſe diſcourſes were not all delivered from 


the deſk, but only looked over, and the errors in com- 


- poſition pointed out by the maſter, a wonderful pro- 


ficiency would be made; and your poſition, has, the 


icholars of an able and of a weak profeffor are juſt 
equal, would no longer be well founded. 

In the mean time, I allow the poſition. I ſuppoſe 
1 have touched at the cauſes of i it, which you did not. 
The remedy, I think, is obvious, if teachers will 
pleaſe to be at a little more pains; without, which 


| things will go. on as before; and the rifing 


genera- 

tion will have no cauſe to value themſelves in point 

of compoſition above their predeceſſors, notwithitand- 
ing the beſt lectures they may hear. 

But I would fain hope, along with ſo good 
lectures more frequent compoſition will alſo oo be 
brought in faſhion. When the precepts are ſo well 
delivered, what pity is it that the practice ſhould be 
ſo much negleqed! The utility of conjoining them 


Will ſome time appear. Indeed it is manifcit, that 
the juſteſt precepts, unleſs they are applied to prac» 


tice, are very uſeleſs things, and very ſoon forgot. 


But if one labours to make himſelf maſter of the art 


concerning which he has heard the precepts, he both 


tearns the art and rememders the precepts : By at- 


tempting to apply them, he fixes them in his memo- 


ryz by remembering and uſing them, he becomes 


more and more perfect in the art. In ſhort, to excel 


polition PRI the rules. W (he 44 


in compoſition, 8 and almoſt 1 practice. ĩs 
negeſſary: The rules did nat teach my n com ? 
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Nemart 7. You ſeem to ſuppoſe, that the deſire of 
knowledge is by far more ſtrong and general in this 
city than I take it really to be. That there are ſome 
men of taſte cannot be denied; but the general de- 
ſire here, at preſent, is to have a little more money; 
and, conſidering the populouſneſs of the place, there 
are, alas! extremely few who trouble themſelves a- 
bout any part of ſcience whatever. They may talk 
plauſibly about your ſcheme, and even in their judg- 
ments approve it; but it will be great odds if ever 
they open their purſes to fet it a-going. Could you 
have propoted any ſcheme which they ſaw was to 
double their gain next month, or. next year, they 
would very greedily have ſnapped at the batt. Nay, 
fometimes they will be bufy about the moſt frivolous 
things, while the moſt momentous are neglected: 
At the election of a parliament-man, which concerns 
us exceeding little, you fee here a mighty and almoſt 
univerſal ſtir; but when a proper plan of education 
is propoſed, which i is of the utmoſt importance to the 
intereſt and honour of this cify, there will be fome 
from whom perhaps you expected much, who will © 


be thoroughly drowſy and inactive. I think, there- 


fore, that your hopes of ſuccefs are rather too ſan- 
guine; for though I am not at preſent an the coun- 
cil, I imagine F know their temper: And I hare but 
little hope, that the magiſtrates and they will, like 
the town-councit of Perth, expend any money in that 
way. Between you and me, they will rather throw 
it away on pa: amenteering; or on romantic projects, 


ſuch as locks on the river, which can never be exe- - 


cuted ; and if they could, inſtead of being beneficial, 
would be highly detrimental. - 

Not that 1 deſpair of an academy altogether. Con- 
Adering the enterpriſing ſpirit of this city, it may, 
perhaps, be erected in a little time. Several of my 
next neighbours, ſome of them of conſiderable rank 
and influence, ſee the OLD of it, and talk about 
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it in a generous and public- ſpirited manner. The 
greateſt difficulty, they think, is to find proper teach- 
ers: And, no doubt, if the thing is done at all, it 
ſhould be done to purpoſe, and not in a ſham man- 
ner. It would be ridiculous to employ thoſe to teach 
hiſtory, geography, and philoſophy, who are reputed 
to have no tolerable knowledge of theſe things: It 
would be ſtill more ridiculous to call a ſchool taught 
by ſuch people an academy. But I am perſuaded it 
is not ſo dificult to find two or three young men of 
ſprightly genius poſſeſſed of the rudiments of know- 
ledge, and who are either already, or can ſoon make 
themſelves accompliſhed for the undertaking. There 
are ſuch ſtudents, though they be but little known: 
And certainly no other but the magiſtrates and prin- 
cipal inhabitants ought to take, or pretend to take the 
lead in this matter. They are beſt able to judge of 
the merit of thoſe who may offer their ſervice. Though 
uo falary was to be given, the magiſtrates ought to 
take care what is the capacity of thoſe who are en- 
truſted with the education of uth, eſpecially in the 
| ae a things propoſed to be taught; at the-acade- 
No man ſhould be allowed to teach ſuch things 
till he frſt undergoes a public examination in pre- 
ſence of the RS and 2 a of by com- 
_ petent judges. 
If there ſhall be, in this place, 2 briſk and 88 
defire for ſuch a courſe. of education, and if proper 
encouragement be oftered, fit teachers of every parti- 
cular branch will ſoon appear 3 and if to pronounce 
- juſtly, to judge of fine writing, and to compoſe in 
: Engliſh, Hall, as you propoſe, be among the things 
taught at the academy, I do affirm, that any teacher 
of tolerable genius may borrow great aſſiſtance from 
à valuable book juſt publiſhed, the laſt work of a very 
maſterly writer, I mean, The Elements of 8 
e the kind I have ſeen i in m4 e 
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N it may be a long time before _ other ſhalt 
venture to write upon the fame ſubject. e 
Remar 8. Lou ſeem to have had two defigns In 
view; one to defend yourſelves and us from the im- 
putation of ignorance, and the other to have an aca- 
demy erected. The firſt, as I remarked before, you 
ſometimes purſue with rather too much wit and ſa- 
tire." I doubt not. but the provocation you have got 
may be very great: I have 9 and felt very ſevere 
mocking of that ſort myſelf; but I muſt repeat it 
again, that no provocation ſhould have cauſed you 
write any thing which might mar your principal de- 
ſign, or make things worſe. Univerſities, ill regu- 
lated as they are, are the beſt things we yet have for 
attaining ſome little knowledge. The maſters indeed 
impart too little, and few of them give directions how - 
to read. But when young people are ſent to a col- 
lege, and have no other buſineſs, ſome of them will 
give application to ſtudy; and though many of the 
things they hear in ſchool may be thorny and unpro- 
fitable, yet, by converſing with one another, they fall 


into ſomething that is of uſe to them. Some ſhreds 


of knowledge from the literary and buſy world reach 
even to them, which are perhaps of more uſe than 
the lectures they hear; and, notwithſtanding all you 
- ſay, even theſe lectures are” of ſome advantage. 1 
think, therefore, you ought not to have leſſened that 
eſtcem and Teverence which ſcholars ſhould have for 
their teachers, nor to have talked ſo ſlightly of that 
ſolemnity which you acknowledge is uſeful and ne- 


_ ceflary to convey inſtruction. It was alſo wrong, I 


tear, to uſe ſo many ſharp expreſſions; theſe may pro- 
voke the profeſſors to become more ſlothful, and to 


turn to things ſtill more dark and unprofitable than 


thoſe they now teach; and this may very likely be 
the caſe, if they ſee that no academy is like to be e- 
rected here. And yet, if the profeſſors be not too 


IL a _ different effect __ be e 
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Oftentimes faults are as ſoon corrected as they are 5 
taken notice of. Since your letter began to be talk- t 
ed of, I have heard that the profeſſors are giving out 
that there was long ago a deſign to teach geography b 
inſtead of logic; fo that they themſelves have been a 
beforchand with you, though you perhaps may be 

vain enough to aſſume the merit of 2 deigns as till 
_now we heard nothing of it. N | 
But after all, when I fay that your fatire may Eee 
ſtruct your defign, I am not quite fure that I am in 
the right. Perhaps it was neceſſary ; perhaps you | 
have been ſparing enough in it. That a true religion | 
may be — the falſe one is to be exploded ; 
chat a new and proper plan of education may be en- | 
couraged, the faults of the old and unſuitable one 
muſt be laid open. But it required an uncommon 
degree of boldneſs to ſpeak out as you have done. I 
have often ſeen, that when all the world were con- 
vinced that wrong meaſures were publicly purſued, 
and. when every wiſe man was wiſhing that others 
might openly cenſure ſuch meaſures, yet he was ſhy 
and filent himſef. How far you have merited blame, 
rather than praiſe, I am loath to ſay. One thing ſeems 
plain, that if you had been very ſatirically diſpoſed, 
you might have thrown into your paper feveral late 
tranſactions, which would have appeared more ſevere 
than any thing you have ſaid; and, as you are of this 
_ city; ene pes Are but * known to 


"Theſe are my poor a 1 hare ved ior 
with a freedom which I hope is not offenſive. - The 
ſenſe and ſpirit of your paper will be generally ap- 
proved; the ſtrokes of ſatire will be leſs reliſhed. The 
deſign is noble, ſeaſonable, and neceſſary; the ſucceſs 
of it, I fear, is at beſt doubtful : However, by the very 
propoſal, ſome good, I hope, may be produced. If 
the gentlemen of the univerſity are in good humour, 
they Will 3 make great alterations in the 
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matter and manner of their teaching. If they believe 
that an academy is to be erected, they will be forced 
to alter many things; if there is great probability that 
| your plan ſhall ſoon take place, that will overcome 
their greateſt obſtinacy; if a royal viſitation can be 
obtained, that will ſet all on a right footing. Senſi- 
ble men will form an uſeful plan of teaching, and the 
profeſſors will be tied down to obſerve it. If the 
crown appoint factors to uplift and manage the col- 
lege revenues, all occaſion of wrangling will be re- 
moved; the maſters will live in harmony, and will 
have leiſure to mind their proper buſineſs : They will 
be freed from much obloquy ; and thoſe parts of the 
country from which they have hitherto raiſed their 
revenues will be reſcued from much real or imagined 
oppreſſion. What I with for moſt of all in this mat- 
ter, for the ſake of the public and my on children, 
is to fee an academy preſently erected; my next with 
is, that the univerſity would wiſely, of their own ac- 
cord, make the neceſſary and deſired alterations in 
their teaching. If neither of thefe is done, I wiſh to 
ſee a royal viſitation as ſoon as poſſible.” It is about 
forty years ſince there was one, and it could not be 
more needed at that time than it is now. If it is 
aſked in a decent and reſpectful manner, without 
ſhowing any ill humour, or throwing out any perſon- 
al reflections, a thing fo beneficial to the country, 
and that puts the RENO to no aner n. 
certainly be granted. 
Shall the univerſity; content wich the old manner _ 
of teaching, apply to parliament to have burſaries al- 
tered from the original deſtination of the founder, ſo 
as to ſuit their preſent intereſt or particular views, 
and meet with ſucceſs? Shall this city petition to be 
-  indemnified for its loſſes, and to have its revenues in- 
creaſed and extended, and ſucceed alſo? And are | 
there none who will apply to the king and privy- 
council for that which. would Wen the inter 
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the virtue, and happineſs of their children and poſte. 
. rity? If ſuch application is made, is it poſſible but 
that it muſt be liſtened to? It is worthy of this city, 
and of the whole gentlemen in the neighbouring 
counties, to unite as one man, and eee but 
firmly, to inſiſt for ſo neceſſary and cheap a favour. 
It is not a narrow, factious, or ſelf-intereſted affair, 
but of public, of extenſive, and of laſting importance 
to the welfare and aggrandiſement of our country. 
Is there ſo low an eſteem, ſo languid a deſire of know- 
ledge, ſo feeble a concern for poſterity, in city and 
country, that men wall not trouble themſelves to aſk | 
a thing of the higheſt importance, when ſucceſs is 
almoſt infallible ? A thing, the conſequences of which 
are great and good, and which brings harm to no ſo- 
ciety or particular perſon. Were there an academy 
__ erected, men might continue in their fleep and indo- 
lence, and ſuffer things to proceed in the old infipid 
way. But with what reluctance do I think that both 
may poſſibly be neglected! If young people had been 
properly educated for fixty years paſt, it is not mine, 
but the general opinion, that our country at this time 
would have been highly improved. How painful to 
think that the ſame flothfulneſs may continue till ! 
Twenty years ago, when I was riding acroſs the coun- 
try, ſeveral farmers complained to me, that if their 
_ grandfathers had. planted trees on the barren ground 
_ forty: years before, it would by their time have yield- 
ed great profit; and laſt year I was ſorry to obſerve 
that they had left. room for their grandchildren to 
lodge the ſame complaint againſt themſelves. Will 
we be equally and infinitely more fooliſh ? Convinced 
that education has been long and. is at preſent on a 
wrong footing,” will we make no attempt to ſet it on 
a right one? For my part, I cannot but with that 
there may be ſpirit and refolution among us, to offer 
ſerious and repeated, but modeſt and inoffenſive ad- 
ddteſſes on this head; and that either you or. others 
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may awake and keep up the public attention to this 
great and momentous concern, till ſomething ſhall be 
effectually done. I hope the legter I have remarked 
upon, which, in far reſpects, I think very faulty, 

will not however be the ſingle eflay of the kind by 
your ſociety, making only a tranſient noiſe for a few 
days, and ſuffered to ſink again into oblivion. I hope 
there are a ſet of men in the country, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to examine ſchools, and ſuperviſe the education 
of youth, who will imitate the ſpirit of their forefa- 
thers, and who, if this matter ſhall by all others be 


| neglected, will have the virtue to make a proper ap- 


plication, and the honour of obtaining their requeſt. 
Though they were lately unſucceſsful in an applica- 
tion for themſelves, where more money was ſought, 


they will, in this generous and neceſſary meaſure, | 


meet with full en when no et is aſked for 
or deſired. * x. 


I have ee 8 8 about the wave. 
wi writer or writers of your letter ; but as you have 


_ choſen to conceal your names, I follow your example: 


And in order to convey to you my remarks, ſuch as 
they are, I have privately ſent them to one who be- 
lieve knows by what channel to communicate them 
to you. Lou will _ den ne e and be- 
ee me to 1 5 
* eee Gentlemen, [3 20s tus 1 . 

0 "Yours We Sn 

Glaſgow, March 3 10. . 1762. re 3 —.. 18 
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eg in Glow, evho are not yet er wit 4 . fo 
Literature, to their Brethren in Pai 


— 


(3.525 = 3 5 : f "$HOWING THE 
SCHEME FOR ERECTING.AN ACADEMY 
acer IN irs own PROPER COLOURS. | Cuts 
baren, W 45d 


„ou have 10 doubt ſeen. the "ag 9 . 
ed, The Defects of an Univerſity Education. It 


contains a propoſal for introducing a new plan of e- 


ducation, by means of an academy to be erected in 
this city. As the education of youth is a matter of 


che utmoſt importance, we always pay the greateſt 


regard to every propoſal four its improvement. And 
as the title page of that pamphlet informed us that it 
was wrote by a ſociety of our own. citizens, we can 
aſſure you we were greatly prejudiſed in its favour: 
But on reading it over, we ſay it with tears in our 
eyes, we found them to be only wolves in 


clothing. Under a pretence of friendſhip for our 


city, they are endeavouring to ſtab us in our vitals. 
ion has long been on the declining hand among 
us, and now they would alſo take away our trade, 


| the craft by which we have got our wealth. But we 


will not quit with it fo eaſily; we will graſp it in our 

arms, we will hug it in our AT and RE to it 

till death part uus. 
Pits every. body may be Fe HO is not 2 dn 


that will follow people againſt their inclination ; ſuc- 
ceſs in ĩt muſt be the effect of aſſiduous application; 
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and ſuch application can only proceed from a ſpirit. 
for trade, and a mind deeply impreſſed with a ſerious 
ſenſe of the neceſſity and importance of being rich. 
Now every plan of education, which has a tendency 
to cruſh this ſpirit among our youth, muſt in propor- 
tion contribute to the ruin and deſtruction of our 
commerce. | 
We were convinced at firſt reading that this new 
plan of education had ſuch a tendency, but we did 
not chooſe at that time to ſpeak our minds publicly 
about it. We were convinced, from paſt obſervation, 
that our fellow-citi zens pay no great regard to pro- 
jects that have not an immediate tendency to increaſe 
their wealth. Such projects may, perhaps, at a time 
when trade happens to be dull, make a little noiſe a- 
mong them for a day or two, but they are ſoon for- 
got, and leave no ſerious impreſſions on their minds. 
This was the caſe with the propoſal we are now talk- 
ing of. After being the common topic of converſa- 
tion for a few days, it was no more regarded; and 
indeed we were in hopes it had met with the fate it 
deſerved, and was ſunk in everlaſting obliviobrn. 
But . whilſt we were indulging ourſelves in this 
pleaſing hope, out comes a parcel of Remarks on it. 
Theſe Remarks appear evidently to be written by 
ſome friend to this academy, and publiſhed with no 
other view than to recal the firſt pamphlet to the me- 
mory of the inhabitants, and to preſerve it from ſink- 
ing into that oblivion in which it ought, for ever to 
have been buried. The publication of theſe Remarks 
gives us reaſon to ſuſpect that this ſcheme for an a- 
cademy may be ſecretly encouraged by ſome numer- 
ous party among ourſel ves. We could therefore no 
longer remain filent. We have reſolved to apply to 
you, Brethren your ſpirit, for trade is univerſally 
known; and we make no doubt but the common 
danger will engage you to unite mou Toon with ; 
nnn RAY "EL 
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Tou will probably be ſurpriſed, that we, your old 


acquaintances, are now become a Society. But when 


wieked academicians are uniting in ſocieties for de- 
moliſhing our trade, and undermining our religion, 
we think it is full time that the friends of trade and 
religion ſhonld aſſociate themſelves for their defence. 
Theſe academial gentlemen need not think to terrify 
us, by calling themſelves a Society; for we are con- 


vinced that the uncorrupted inhabitants of this city 


are ſtill a very numerous and reſpectable body. We, 
who glory in being of that number, have reſolved to 
take joint meaſures in oppoſing this academy-ſcheme, 
and it is with'pleaſure we inform you that great num- 
bers are my day applying Ter" ee jt to our 


Society. 


The authors of this propoſal for an .be Wem 


to have minded their books more than their trade; 


it cannot therefore be expected that we, who have 
been all along men of buſineſs only, ſhould be able to 


cope with theſe people at fine writing. All that we 


propoſe is, to ſet forth, in the way of ſober reaſoning, 
the dangerous conſequences of this academy, ſhould 


our fellow-citizens be ſo far left to themſelves as to 
erect one. We think we are called to exert ourſelves 


on this occaſion 3 and a ſenſe of our own OE - 

thall not deter us from our du x.. 
The authors of that pamphlet are Neale to a 

chat we are ignorant. Has any body ſeen us throw 


away our money? Or have we been catched —.— 


bargains againſt our on intereſt ? Theſe indeed ha 
been ſymptoms of ignorance. But if we have 10 
* 5 if 4 have no knowledę ge of hiſtory 


unacquainted with geography, 1 2 
255 are we 


This, how- 
ever, is not the caſe with us. We ar are not ſo ignorant 


of the hiſtory of our on country as theſe people 
would repreſent us. There is no trader who has 


* 
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ny figure in this city, for ſifty years paſt, but 
we —— thoroughly acquainted with his hiſtory. We 
know the arts by which he acquired his fortune and 
raiſed himſelf in the world. We know the prudent 
methods which he took to keep it together, and to 
hand it ſafely down to his poſterity. This is the 
hiſtory in which every merchant ought to be conver- 
ſant. 2 is not to be found in your hiſtory books; 
it can only be learned by the faithful narratives of 
our aged citizens, men who: have grown old in the 
arts of trade; 3 and to theſe we liſten with the moſt 
patient attention. Theſe hiſtories, with the practical 
uſe of them in the courſe of buſineſs, are deeply ri- 
vetted in our hearts; we alſo teach them diligently . 
to our children, ſpeaking of them when we lie down 
and when we riſe up, when we ſit in the houſe and 
when we walk abroad, to the end that their wealth 
may be increaſed in the un 
Your knowing people, the enbilimen for-the aca- 
ys, will no doubt deſpiſe this our hiſtorical learn- 
But how ſenſible are we ourſelves of its utility! 
—— often have we handled its happy fruits! The 
only criterion by which true know ledge can be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the kind of it that is flimſy and ſu- 
Perficial, is its tendency to bring money into one's 
pocket. And we are firmly perſuaded, that if the 
knowledge which theſe academial gentlemen would 
introduce among us was weighed in this balance, 
with the knowledge which prevails in this city at 
preſents it would be found extremely deficient: _ 
They ſay too that we are dull. But did ever any 
of them over- reach us in the way, of trade? We 
only wiſh they would try this, and they would ſoon 
feel to their experience whether we are dull or not. 
They may call us dull, and ſay we have no pene- 


tration, but they are quite miſtaken. There are no 5 


people who. will ſooner diſcern latent merit, or pay 
more e to * even when jt happens to make i us 
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appearance in diſguiſe. An eminent phy Kcims, who 
is lately deceaſed, and another learned gentleman, 
were one day walking by the river ſide with a ve 
worthy inhabitant of this city. On a ſudden the ci- 
tizen ſtarts from them, and runs forward to meet a 
man who was coming toward them in a very ſhabby 
_ dreſs. « What is that tattered fellow, (ſays the phyſi- 
cian) of whom our friend ſeems to be ſo fond?” —« I 
am no way acquainted with him,“ replied the o- 
ther gentleman, « but he is e a man worth 
R 
Me are no way concerned however at beleg called 
dull. We are convinced that this malicious infinua- 
tion proceeds entirely from envy at our wealth. Dull- 
neſs is an aſperſion that has been thrown on rich 
people in all ages. The inhabitants of ancient Car- 
thage, and our induſtrious neighbours the Dutch in 
modern times, have met with this treatment. And 
people who would be rich in any age muſt lay their 
account with being called dull by ale * are inca- 
pable of imitating them. 
But indeed it is no way ſu SPI that 5 — 3 
of this propoſal ſhould ſpeak ſo contemptibly of us, 
when even the learned profeſſors of the univerſity 
Have not eſcaped their ſcurrilous tongues. They ſay 
they are lazy, and allow their ſtudents but a {mall 
moiety of inſtruction. They fay too that they ſhould 
change their plan of education, and ſet up in the aca- 
demy way. And they even infinuate, that ſome. of 
the learned. profeſſors are ignorant of the things they 
Pretend to teach. But for our part, we have always 
Led in great friendſhip with the profeſſors. We do 
not pretend to judge about their quota of learning; 
but as to their plan of education, we are quite ſatiſ- 
fed with it. One Sunday, a good many years ago, 
one of us happened to attend a church, in a certain 
city, where the miniſter was remarkable for the bad- - 
nets of bis clocution, and the impenctrability; of bis 
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method. Aﬀter ſermon, our friend accidentally met 
with an old gentlewoman who was one of thaf mini- 


ſter's conſtant hearers. The miniſter happening 88 


be mentioned in the courſe of converſation? he told 
her that he was furprifed ſhe choſe to fit in 

church; that for his part, he had not been able to 
comprehend one ſentence of the diſcourſe. *« It is 
very true, Sir,” replied the old gentle woman, «but 
then we are ſure we drink in no error there.” Now 
the caſe is juſt the ſame with our univerſity. If the 
inſtructions of the learned. profeſſors are of no benefit 
to our children, we are convinced at leaſt they are 


perfectly harmleſs. And this is x great deal more 


than can be faid for the knowledge which theſe aca- 


demieians propoſe to communicate to our children. 
As the things taught at the univerſity far tranſcend 
any ordinary comprehenſion, the boys are in no dan- 
ger of Haring their minds pre- engaged in book-know- 
ledge. When the ordinary courſe at the univerſity - 
is finiſhed; they can apply their whole attention to 
trade. But if once this academy Was erected, know 
ledge, being delivered from its prefent obſcurity, Will 
become eaſy, and, like vice when it is finely coloured 
over, will appear pleafant to young minds, and ſo 


draw their attention entirely off from their buſineſs. | T 


Thus, in a few years, this academy * rol utter 
deſtruction on our trade. 

Theſe, Brethren, are no chimerical terrors, thick are 
the dictates of ſober experience. The city zor Aber- 
deen is a melancholy proof of them. About "fifteen 
or twenty years ago, that city had a very conſiderable 
tobacco trade, but it is ngw quite vanithed. And 
we believe it wilt be difficult to account for its de- 
parture 'from any other cauſe than- the new plan of 


education that was ſome years ago introduced into 


che Mariſchal College of that city. _ of 
The very name of an univerſity ec auc 
dignity to à man's | charatter ; ; and, oF OE the- 
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eyes of ignorant people, may ſometimes be uſefal to 
him in the way of trade. A fellow who is both able 
and willing to cheat him at a bargain may be ſcared 
from attempting to do ſo, terrified at the danger of 
being found out by the man who has been at the u- 
niverſity, and who is therefore e, to be much 
wiſer than other people. 

We remember too, that one of our old college 
companions uſed. to derive a great deal of private 
comfort from the very thoughts of having had an uni- 
verſity education. Whenever he happened to be over- 

come at an argument, (which was generally as often 

as he engaged in one) he always conſoled himſelf 
with the reflection, that he had onee wore the gown, 
and had all along ee 10 ane: of a pro- 
tound ſcholar. 
An univerſity education i is not only perfectly Hom 
leſs to our youth, it may even be of real uſe to them. 
ae has a tendency to build them up in one of the 
main branches of the commercial ſpirit. The learn- 
ed profeſſors have always, in their own conduct, diſ- 
covered a very laudable attachment to money; and 
we charitably hope they are at all proper pains to 
communicate the ſame good diſpoſition to their ſtu- 
dents. The authors of the propoſal fo fot an academy 
tell us, that the learned profeſſors are not in — 

things very exemplary to their ſtudents z but we who 
are parents have the ſatisfaction to think, that their 
inſtructions on this important ſubject are accompa- 
nied with a very edifying example. This is a cir-- 
cumſtance which cannot fail to have its proper effect 
on the tender minds of our children; and it gives us 
a very delightful Proſpect of what may be the ſtate 
of commerce in this city in the 05 een. if 
we can keep away the academy. % oo 

The love of money is an . of importance | 
and utility in. human life. The four hundred and 
| fifticth number of the th is a 1. admirable 
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aper on \thia ſubject. Mr. Ephraim Weed, a conſi- 
derable trader in the tobacco way, writes a letter to 
the Spectator, in which, from the hiſtory of his own. 
life, he proves, in a very pleaſant and convincing. 
manner, that the love of money makes men honeſt, 
ſober, and religious; and has a very happy effect in 
rendering them calm and reſigned under ſome of the 
ſevereſt calamities and misfortunes of life. The Spec- 
tator is not a very proper book for young men ſct- 
ting out in the trading world; we are very far from 
praiſing it by the bulk; it is only Mr. Weed's moſt 
excellent letter that we recommend to the ſerious at- 
tention of every young man who is ambitious of mak- 
ing a figure in buſineſs. We think every merchant 


ought to get it fairly tranſeribed, and paſted up in 


his counting- room, juſt by the map of Virginia. The 
young gentlemen who attend the counting- room, by 
carefully peruſing, it at leiſure hours, will be greatly 
edified in the commercial life, and will feel their 
good diſpoſitions toward oy Wen increaſed 
and confirmed, 261 

The love of money is an affection which every 


young man ought carefully to cheriſh in his own bo- _ 


ſom.- It is an excellent antidote againſt ſome vices 


to which: young people are but too often addicted. 


In proof of this, we ſhall quote the words of the fore- 


 faid Mr. Ephraim Weed; and we think his autho- 


rity in this matter ought to be deciſive: « I. do. not 
remember,” ſays Mr. Weed, * that ſince my coming 
into this world I was ever overtaken in drink, ſave 
nine times, one at a chriſtening of my firſt child, 
thrice at our city feaſts, and five times at driving of 
bargains. My reformation I can attribute to-nothing 
ſo much as the love and eſteem of money; for 1 


found myſelf to be extravagant in my drink, and apt 
to turn projector, and make raſh bargains. , As for 


women, I never knew any except my wives; for my 


reader muſt know, and it is what he may confide in 
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as an excellent recipe, that the love of buſineſs and 
money is the greateſt mortifier of inordinate deſires 
_ imaginable, as employing the mind continually in the 
careful overſight of what one has, in the eager queſt 
after more, in looking after the negligence and de- 
eeits of ſervants, in the due 3 and ſtating of 
accounts, in hunting after chaps, and in the —_ 
knowledge of the ſtate of markets; - which thing 
whoever thoroughly attends, will find enoug 2 4. 
ploy his thoughts in every moment of the day; fo 
that I cannot call to mind, that in all the time 1 was- 
a huſband, which, off and on, was about twelve yours, 
Fever onee thought of my wives but in bed.“ 
| We have obſerved, with great pleaſure, that a de- 
fire of making money has long been on the thriving 
© hand in this corner of our native country. The flou- 
- rifhing ſtate of this excellent diſpoſition is, no doubt, 
in a good meaſure, to be aſcribed to the uſeful in- 
ſtructions and edifying example of the learned pro- 
feſſors of this univerſity. We ſuppoſe the authors of 
the propoſal for an academy intended te throw a ſlur 
on the learned profeſſors, or at leaſt on their plan of 
education, when they tell us, that our country gen- 
tlemen, who have been educated at. the univerſity, 
are no way inferior to the inhabitants of this city in 
point of 1gnorance. But every judicious perſon, who 
conſiders what it is that theſe people mean by know- 
ledge, will be of opinion, that the learned profeſſors 
are greatly to be commended for keepiug their ſtu- 
dents clear of it. If our country gentlemen have no 
academial knowledge, they have the true knowledge, 
which is much more profitable to them. Have not 
the moſt part of them doubled the rents of their e- 
, Rates, within theſe laſt thirty years? And will any 
" ſober perſon fay that ſuch Se are ignorant? This. 
knowledge of theirs is not only highly beneficial to 
themſelves, it has alſo a very happy influence on all 
around thei. "On lower ranks of —— are ge- 
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nerally diſpoſed to imitate the manners of their ſu- 
periors; and from the exemplary conduct of our 
country gentlemen, we have great reaſon to hope, 
that a gripping diſpoſition, a violent deſire of mak- 
ing money, will ſpeedily prevail over the whole 
End.... vous lg o] 
That the univerſity has no inconſiderable influence 
in forming this diſpofition in a country-ſide, appears 
from this, that the people who live at a great diſtance 
from this city, the ſeat of ſubſtantial learning, are 
ſunk in the moſt barbarous and deplorable ignorance 
with regard to the main chance. A few months 
ago, one of our ſociety had occaſion to travel at ſome 
diſtance from home. Happening to have buſineſs at 
a houſe on the road, he deſired a boy to take his big 
coat and horſe: to a public houſe about half a mile 
diſtant z and for this piece of ſervice he offered him 
a halfpenny. „O yes, Sir,” ſays the boy, „'I take 
the big coat and the horſe to ſuch a place, but I have 
no uſe for the halfpenny.“ Our friend was quite a- 
ſtoniſhed at the ignorance of this poor boy. A boy 
of twelve years old not to know the worth of a half- 
penny | The moſt diminutive boy in our ſtreets will 
not perform the ſmalleſt piece of ſervice unleſs its 
value in money be firſt laid in his hand. This ſhows 
us the great importance of a good education. In this 
city both inſtructions and example conſpire to make 
our children early acquainted with the worth of mo- 
ney; but in that part of the country where our friend 
met with · this ignorant boy, the people live at a. great 
diſtance from the ſeat of learning, and have no inter- 
courſe with the trading part of mankind, ſo that their 
minds have never yet got clear of their primitive ig- 
nor aner „ 
We rejoice however in the hope, that the light of 
true knowledge will ſoon dawn on theſe dark and 
barbarous corners of the land. School-maſters who 
have received their education at the univerſity, may 


— 
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be conſidered. as miſſionaries ſent forth to page 
true knowledge among theſe ignorant barbarians. We 
are told, that one of the learned profeſſors is ſo cha- 
ritable as to give lectures on economy gratis, for the 
benefit of ſuch ſtudents as intend to come out in the 
ſchool-maſter way. We have alſo received very ſa- 
tisfying accounts concerning the ſucceſs of theſe his 
lectures. Several ſchool-maſters in different parts of 
che country, as we are informed, have ſcraped toge- 
ther very conſiderable ſums in a few years. Their 
backs and their bellies have indeed been ſtarved, but 
then the main chance has been carried on. Though 
they choſe to faſt, yet they had the ſatisfaction to 
think that they might © ws eaten had. they fo pleaſed. 
Cold and hunger were no doubt grievous to the fleſh 
in the mean time; but now they reap the happy fruit 
of them in the ſolid peace and comfort which ariſes 
from a conſciouſneſs of their on wealth; beſides 2 
great deal of ſpiritual benefit to their ſouls from ſuch 
a courſe of mortification. Country ſchool-maſters, 


you know, have the care of educating the youth in 


their ſeyeral pariſhes; and we hope, that under the 
diſcipline. of ſuch excellent preceptors, their tender 
minds will gradually contract a ſtrong attachment to 


money, and be early formed to the love and deſire 1 


ain. 

Theſe obſervations, Brethren, Have notled us away 
from our main defign. By ſhowing us the great im- 
portance and uſefulneſs of an univerfity education, they 
point out to us the pernicious tendency. of theſe aca- 


demies, and the knowledge which is to be got at 


them. Whenever a merchant contracts a thirſt after 
book-knowledge, he may bid an everlaſting farewel 
to his trade, and give up all further hopes of in- 
ereaſing his wealth. Conſidering trade as an inter- 
ruption to him in the purſuit of knowledge, he will 
feel a ſecret joy when it grows dull; the loſs of a 
Cuſtomer, inſtead of being a mournful and cen 


te” 
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ing event, will be to him a ſource of great conſola- 
tion. Now, let any ſober perſon judge whether a 
man of this diſpoſition be in a thriving way. Can 
he fail of r EnEy reduced to the molt 1 


ble poverty? | 
When we reflect: ferivally on theſe dungs; we can- 


not help thinking, that the very propoſal of eſtabliſn- 


ing an academy amongſt us may be attended with 
very dangerous conſequences to the credit of this 


city. Should it once take air through the country, 
that ſuch a numerous body of the inhabitants of Glaſ- 


gow, as the authors of this propoſal ſeem to be, in- 


Read of hungering and thirſting after the enlargeinent 


of their trade and the increaſe of their wealth, have 
contracted a moſt voracious appetite after book-knows 


ledge, what do you think will be the effect of it? 


Will not every one be afraid to riſk his money 


with ſuch people? Will not every one who has mo- 


ney lying at intereſt in this city call it in with all 
imaginable diſpatch ? Will not a genefal bankruptcy 
of the citizens be very juſtly apprehended ? We are 
credibly informed, that "he ſeveral banking compa- 


nies in this city, being afraid that this propoſal may 


affect the cireulation of their notes, have reſolved to 
publiſh an advertiſement in the newſpaper, declar- 


ing, that no perſon concerned in any of the ſaid 5 


banking companies is infected with this thirſt after 
book-knowledge ; that, on the contrary, they are de- 


termined to exert themſelves, conjunctly and ſeve- 


rally, to the utmoſt of their power, in ſuppreſſing 
every attempt for erecting any academy in this city; 
and that in examining into the circumſtances of peo- 
ple who apply to them for caſh accounts, they will 
inquire particularly into their diſpoſitions with regard 


to the academy, that none of its well wiſhers m 


have any ſhare in their favours. It might be expect- | 
ed, that a declaration of this nature, made by ſuch a 
ref peCtable body of the inhabitants, who have füch a 
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powerful influence. over their fellow-citizens in mo- 
ney matters, would go a great length 1 in re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the credit of this city and quieting people's minds: 
But the ſmalleſt appearance of danger is always ſo a- 
larming in cafes where one's money is at the ſtake, 
that it is hard to ſay what may be the effect of ſuſ- 
picions kindled in Oy s boſoms * chis r 
propoſal. 

The tendency of theſe academies © to 5 us to 
poverty, is a circumſtance which ſhould make them 
be vigorouſly oppoſed by every friend to peace and 

ood order in ſociety. We have heard of one Mr. 
Hobbs, who has been greatly cenſured for ſaying that 
mankind” are naturally in a ſtate of war. But con- 
fidering that men in their natural ſtate being i ignorant 
of trade, are of conſequence moſt deplorably poor, 
we think it is no way ſurpriſing though they ſhould 
- be continually quarrelling with their peighbours, and 
even cutting one anothers throats. Poverty makes 
men fearleſs of danger; wealth, on the other hand, 
has a moſt: admirable effect in calming quarrelſome 
and bloody-minded people. We remember about 
two years ago the public was at a great loſs to ac- 
count for the behavigur of a certain general officer 
in Germany. But the affair was quite cleared up to 
us, when we were informed, that ſome ſhort time 
before the battle of Minden he had ſucceeded to a 
conſiderable eſtate by the death of an aunt. This 
addition of wealth had entirely taken away his former 
fighting diſpoſition, and inſpired 9 8 with a quiet 
and peaceable one. 
It will no doubt be obj jected to this 6 
; that the wealthy be ans of this city expreſſed the 
higheſt joy and ſatisfaction at the commencement of 
the preſent war. But our joy on that occaſion did 
Hot in the leaſt proceed from any deſire of fighting 
in proprus perſonts. This is a thing to which we have 
always had the * averſion, el fince we 
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grew rich. Our unanimity in oppoſing the ſcheme 
tor eſtabliſhing a militia, in this country, is a ſufficient 
proof of it. Our joy at the commencement of the 
war proceeded entirely from the hope that other 
people's quarrels might give us an opportunity of en- 
larging our trades and. be the a of increaſing | 
our wealth. 

Our hole hearts, . 3 are ſet on our 3 
It is the ſpring which moves all our paſſions. We 
hope and we fear, we joy and we grieve, we are 
proud or we are humble, juſt according to the pre- 
ſent aſpect of our trade. A country gentleman, who 
pretended to be very ſatirical on the inhabitants of \ 
this city, once told us, that he could caſfily.diſcern.by _ 
the looks of a merchant whether, he was at that par- 
ticular time fortunate or unfortunate in his buſineſs. 
« If one of his ſhips,” ſaid he, „ has arrived ſafe 
without any aſſurance, or if he has ſold a large cargo 


5 of tobacco or ſugar at a good price, he paſſes by an 
!, old country acquaintance on the ſtreet witliout ſo 
e much as deigning to look at him. But, on the other 


it hand, if he has loſt a ſhip, or if one of his principal 
. gebtors has ſtopped payment, he knows his country 
T acquaintance at firſt ſight, ſhakes him by the hand in 
0 a very friendly manner, inquires for the welfare of 
c his family, and diſcovers ſeveral. other ſymptoms of 
2 kindneſs and humanity.” . -But let us um to the 
8 
r 
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* 


academy. _- 

We are particularly alarmed at. the. E which 

is threatened to our holy religion by this propoſal for 

an academy. The nation is at preſent ſo over- run 

. with Atheiſts, and Socinians, and Deiſts, and Arians, 
> and Free-thinkers, and Glaſſites, and Infidels, and 

f various other kinds of Heretics, that we cannot be 

too much on our guard againſt people who pretend 

to make any. addition to our knowledge. And really 

the noiſe that is made about morality in that pamph- 
| let EE us great reaſon to ſuſpect hats ne Furey 


ts ; 
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of it have ſome plot on our religion. We have ge- 
nerally obſerved that the corrupters of our faith cry 
up morality ; but the inhabitants of this city have al- 
ways been diſtinguiſhed by a  Zealous attachment to 
purity in doctrine. We are told that the Spaniards, 
out of reſpect to their anceſtors, {till retain the dreſs 
that was in faſhion among them two or three hund- 
red years ago: We pay the ſame pious regard to the 
religious opinions of our anceſtors, which are the dreſs 
of the mind. We do not inquire. curiouſly into the 
foundations of our faith; our whole attention is en- 

ged in trade; and we receive our religious opinions 
—— on the credit of our forefathers. They were 

a great deal more addicted to religious ſpeculation 
than we their children are; and they certainly took 
care that their opinions were well founded before 
they eſtabliſhed them into the national faith; and for 
dur part, we are determined that this faith ſhall de- 
feend to our children in the ſame W it came to 
WS. 

We are told that the Aiſetiters in England + are at 
: be over-run with hereſy. We can account for 
this from no other cauſe than the great number of 
academies which have been ſet up among them. — 
They call thefe academies ſeminaries of Boes ge, 
but we are convinced they are alſo ſeminaries of bg 
reſy. We remember the ſaying of a worthy miniſter 
of this church, Who is now in glory. Speaking 
one day of the "degeneracy of the preſent -times, he 
obſeryed, That che knowledge which poured in on us 
at the union of the two kingdoms was the cauſe of 
- all the hereſy which has overſpread this land fince 
that period. But as we are determined to adhere to 
our orthodoxy, no knowledge _ 8755 Fenetinte in- 
to our minds. 
When we fr heard Arche "— 4. knowledge, 

we were fo-weak indeed as to imagine that probably 

we 2 8 not = the worſe to have à little more of it 


— 
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But a very little reflection convinced us of the con- 
trary. Had we needed any further degrees of know- | 
jedge, the reverend miniſters of this city would cer- 
tainly have told us about it. They are our ſpiritual 
phyſicians, and they certainly know beſt when it is 
proper to give us any freſh. recruits of knowledge; 
which is {aid to be the food of ſouls... 

We have heard, indeed, that this ſcheme for an a- 
cademy has been commended by ſeveral country mi- 
niſters. But can the phyſician of an inſignificant 
country village be expected to have the ſame know- 
ledge in buſineſs with his wealthier - brethren who 
practiſe in large and populous cities? Can a. country 
miniſter, the ſpiritual phyſician perhaps of ſome. moor- 


land congregation, be expected to know what ſpirit- 


ual regimen is proper for the inhabitants of Glaſgow, 
the mercantile part of the nation? beings, one may 


ſay, of a ſuperior order to the creatures with whom 


he uſually. converfes, Knowledge of every kind, too, 


has always, with great juſtice, been valued according 
to the money that is made by it. A country miniſ- 


ter, ho earns only fifty pounds a- year by his know- 


ledge, cannot be ſuſpected to have any conſiderable 


quantity of it. No ſober perſon will ever compare 


his underſtanding to that of a city miniſter, Who 
gains triple the ſum by his knowledge. The country 


miniſter's knowledge can be neither very deep nor 


extenſive, mn it brings him. 1 in- fuch. a ſmall ne 
of money. 
We mention theſe things, Micky that you may 


contract no favourable impreſſions of this academy 
from the opinion of theſe country miniſters. The 


miniſters of this opulent city have never expreſſed 
any liking to it; they have never made any motion 


toward getting it erected ; we are therefore fully ſa- 


tished that it has a very. dangerous tendency. 
Let us now examine the e the neademy 


- as they are ſet forth in that pamphlet. 
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In the firſt place, we are informed that this aca- 


- demy will infpire us with a taſte for literature.—A 


fine accompliſhment, truly, for a man of trade! Will 


a taſte for literature improve his judgment in checks 


and handkerchiefs? Will a taſte for literature make 
him a better critic in the quality of tobacco? Will a 
taſte for literature bring any thing into his pocket? 
We believe it will rather be the occaſion of draming 
it. When once a city is fo far left to itſelf as to con- 
tract a taſte for literature, it is immediately viſited 
with ſwarms of bookſellers. Like the locuſts men- 
tioned in the prophecies, they will cover the face of 
the whole city. By bookſellers, however, we do not 
mean the worthy gentlemen. who follow that occu- 
pation in this city at preſent. They have a ſpirit for 
trade, and deal only in catechiſms, and ſome few ſta- 
ple articles fit for exportation. By | beokſellers we 
mean your dangerous people who bring down books 


from England. Theſe books draw the minds of our 


youth entirely off their buſineſs, and introduce here 
among them. And young people, by laying out their 


money on ſuch unprofitable articles, gradually wear 


off from their minds that ſèrious ſenſe of its value 
and importance which is ry main S hare; of a 


commercial life 1 


Nothing too can be more pernicious to à young 


man's trading principles than the maxims by which 


your men of taſte aſcertain the value of books. They 
do not value them by their weight, or the quanti 


of paper and print they contain, though theſe be the 


things that conſtitute their intrinſic worth. They va- 


lue them, forſooth, by the ſineneſs of their ſentiments, 


and the elegance of their ſtyle, circumſtances to which 
we pay no manner” of regard. Some. years ago, a 

country clergyman happened to be dining with an e- 
minent-merchant in this city: The converſation ac- 


cidently turned on a pohtical topic that was "much 
: talked of at that time: The clergyman obſerved that 


0 
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= fxpenny pamphlet that was lately publiſhed on that 


ſubject, was one of the moſt ſpirited and elegant pa- 
pers that had appeared in this country for a long time. 
«-Ay,” fays the merchant, who had not yet ſeen the 

pamphlet, “ is there ought meikle reading in't for the 

filler ?“ We in this city want always to have penny- 

worths for our money: We know how. we. came by 
it, and we do not chooſe to give it away but for its 
full value; and we are ſure no prudent n man will 
blame us for ſo doing. 

The authors of this propoſal would make us believe 
that a taſte for literature will be of great benefit to 
our morals: But for our part, we have never obſery- 
ed, in the courſe of our experience; that your men of 


knowledge were any way ſuperior to other people, in 
point of morals. Some philoſophers, indeed, tell us, 


that a taſte for literature refines the moral faculty, 
improves its ſenſibility, and renders it-more delicate. 

But if this be the effect of literature, we defire no 
further acquaintance. with it. Delicacy of morals. 
makes people heſitate at taking a bargain, and hin- 


ders them from embracing advantages which provi- 


dence throws: in their way in the courſe of trade. 
There is nothing which has been oftener complain- 


ed of, or which magiſtrates have been at more pains 


to ſuppreſs, though unſucceſsfully, than the perni- 
cious practice of begging. Our begging poor are at 


preſent extremely numerous; yet if this academy 


ſhould unfortunately; take place, we cannot fee but 
they muſt increaſe prodigiouſly: We have heard that 
in times of popery there were certain vagrant monks, 
the repoſitaries of knowledge in thoſe days, who tra- 
verſed: the country, laying the induſtrious part of 
mankind under contributien for their ſubſiſtence.— 
Now, when academies are once erected, and a taſte 
for literature and book-knowledge is Wegen common 
among us, we ſuppoſe the literati will form them 
4 into ſeveral mendicant rf for carrying on 
N 5 
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the ſame important purpoſes. Indeed, we cannot i- 
magine how. they will otherwiſe be maintained.— 
Knowledge i is an enemy to trade, and we ſuppoſe it 
is equally unfavourable to every other kind of induſ- 
try. And really from the great noiſe which the friends 


of theſe academies make about the importance of cha- 


rity, we always ſuſpected they had e intention to 
ſet up in the begging way. | 

But this bleſſed academy will not only; inſpire us 
with a taſte for literature, we are alſo told, 1 in the ſe- 


cond place, that the knowledge which is to be got at 


it will enable us to make a better figure in company. 
Some people have really a prodigious ſtock of impu- 
dence Would any body, who was not loſt to all 
jenſe of ſhame, ever affirm ſuch a manifeſt falſehood? 
Who, in the name of wonder, appears with greateſt 


dignity in a company of merchants? or who is liſten- 


ed to with the moſt reverend attention ? 'Is it not the 
richeſt men? and the man who can talk experiment- 
ally of the largeſt tranſactions? Was it ever heard 


that literary ſubjects were topics of converſation a- 


mong the inhabitants of this city? — We believe no 
ſuch thing could cver be laid to our charge. You 
ice, Brethren, it is not all icripture what theſe acade- 
micians tell us. This is a ſample of their fine morals. 

But beſides theſe great and important advantages 
vhaw the inhabitants of this city will derive from the 


academy, we are told it will hkewife be an excellent 


nurſery for young clergymen. | But we with theſe 
gentlemen would inform us how a clergyman can be 
any thing the better of a great deal of knowledge. 
Will his being a knowing and ingenious man recom- 
mend him more effectually to any patron ?. We be- 


lieve not. We remember very well chat a certain 


clergyman was once recommended to a noble peer, 
who was long the patron of this city, as a proper 
perſon to ſupply the vacancy of a neighbouring bo- 
— The — 8 * to heighten 2 me- 
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rit, told the peer that he was a man of genius and a- 
bility. I want none of your able men, replied the 
peer; © the laſt incumbent was a man of ability, 
and he managed the town- council in ſuch a manner 
that he could eaſily have turned them away from my 
intereſt; had he been ſo inclined. I want a weak matt 
who will be fubmiſhve'to' his ſuperiors; or at leaſt in- 
capable of doing them any harm, ſhould he « ever take 
it in his head to oppoſe them.” | 
But will this knowledge be of any more 15 to » hide 
in gaining the affections of the people? We can aſ- 
ſure him it will not. A clergyman who was not very 
popular, being preſented to a. pariſh in this neigh- 
bourhood, his friends were willing, if poſſible, to re- 
concile the pariſhioners to him. For this purpoſe 
they told them that he was a ſenſible man, and had 
a great deal of learning. We deſire no learned 
man,“ replied the pariſhioners, we are a weak peo- 
ple, and we need an inſtructor whoſe Den IS. yy 
will be ſome way ſuitable to our own.” | 
We would therefore adviſe ſtudents in divinity, i in- 
ſtead of employing their time in an idle purſuit after 
knowledge, to attend the univerſity in the uſual man- 
ner. Though they ſhould get but a ſmall allowance 
of knowledge, yet by carefully obſerving the conduct 
of the profeſſors, they will learn how teinds may be 
managed to the beſt advantage. By diligently re- 
ducing theſe leſſons to practice, hen they come to 
have Pariſhes of their on, they will gradually grow 
rich; and their wealth will make them appear with 
dignity in the eyes of the country gentlemen; will 
give them an air of importance at a ſynod or an aſ- 
ſembly:; and will command the weneration and re- 
ſpect of the common people more than all the khows 
a0 they could poſſibly acquire at the academy. 
I! he authors of this ſcheme for an academy ſome 
to have great dependence on the patronage of two of 
our moſt eminent citizens. We eſteem theſe two 


—— — — 


/ 


ever intereſt themſelyes in this affair. We are rather 


of trade and — But their — have here 
cenee. One of them has long been at the head of 


0 ee e we are ſure it is the mother of obedi- 


| pane +6 them to oppoſe their governors. Hiſtorical 


that the Greek and Roman hiftorians, and fome few 

as are quite incompatible with the dutiful ſubmiſſion 
knowledge is ſo dangerous to the ſprings of govern- 

_ couraged by men in power. And unleſs the preſent 


without pretending to the gift of eee tint it 


chat the inhabitants of this city may be driven into 
z quite out of their logic. Our preſent ſtate of igno- 


by the name of ſtupidity. | But if it ſhould be ſtupi- 
_ dity, we rejoice in the poſſeſſion of it. It puts us 
beyond: the e e Art 
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worthy. gentlemen, and we cannot think they will 


of opinion, that they have been mentioned in that 
pamphlet only to ak them ſuſpected by the friends 


miſſed their aim, for we are convinced. of their inno- 


public affairs in this city, and we are perſuaded he is 
a better politician than to introduce knowledge among 
the common people. If ignorance be not the mother 


Knowledge makes men afpire to power, and 


knowledge particularly is very pernicious to govern- 
ment. We remember to have heard from a bookiſh 
exciſeman, who onee lived in our neighbourhood, 


modern ones too, give people ſuch notions of liberty 


which ſubjects owe to their magiſtrates. - Now, as 


ment, we may hope that academies will always be diſ- 


ſcheme for erecting one in this eity be countenanced 
by ſomebody in power, we will venture to foretel, 


will come to nougùht. 
The authors of that pamphlet indeed oem: to think 


this ſcheme by: dint of ſatire. But here they are 


_— as they are pleaſed to call it, is attended with 

certain - firmneſs of mind, that makes us ſupe- 
rior to all attacks of this nature. Some people in- 
deed are pleaſed to baptiſe this our firmneſs of mind. 
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poor devils" who are oppreſſed with poverty and ge- 


nius, can attack their induſtrious adverſaries.” 'We 
have heard of ſome weak people, who, by the power 
of ſatire, have been driven to hang themſelves. But 
we have no ſuch ſqueamiſh ſtomachs. We deſire 
theſe gentlemen to ſqueeze their brains till their ſa- 
tire be reduced to its very droppings; we will bear 
it with all that calm reſignation with which'a Spa- 
niard, for the good of his foul, allows himſelf to: be 
whipped through the ſtreets of Madrid. N 


We have heard ſeveral conjectures concerning the 


authors of this propoſal for an academy. But to us 


it appears exceeding plain, that it has been contrived 
by ſome emiſſaries of the French king; with a deſign 
to extinguiſh our ſpirit for trade. The Grand Mo- 


narque knows very well, that if our trading ſpirit had 


once left us, the great conqueſts we have made this 


war would ſoon return to him. And we cannot help 


thinking further, that the propoſal for educating young 
clergymen at this academy plainly indicates a deſign 
of bringing in popery. What in all the world can 


they mean by making clergy men more knowing than 


other people? They certainly intend to bring the laity 
into a total ſabjection to the church, which is the 
very eſſenoe of popery. It is therefore our humble 
opinion, that the magiſtratesſhould take proper mea- 
ſures for diſcovering whether there be not ſome Je- 
ſuits in difguiſe- lurking about this city or its neigli- 
bourhood, and get them brought to condign puniſh- 
ment. We are told in the public papers, that whole 
ſhip-loads of Jeſuits have been lately imported. to Bri- 
tain; and we make no doubt but ſome of theſe mini- 
ters of Satan are at the bottom of this propoſal for 
an academy.” But from the vigilance and activity of 
our magiſtrates, we hope they will ſoon meet with 
their reward. The Jeſuits {till retain ſome fragments 
of the ancient apoſtolic ſpiritz when they are perſe- 
cuted in one city, _ fly to another. Some of them, 
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driven from Glaſgow: by the diligence of her magi- 
ſtrates, will probably harbour about the town of Pail. 


ley; but as the inhabitants of your borough have 


always been diſtinguiſhed by a ſharpnefs of ſcent af. 
ter hereſy, theſe delinquents will no doubt be i Ame. 
aer detected and brought to juſticſe. 

It is a moſt dreadful — Brethren, to fall i into 


"the hands of academicianz. Did they only aim at 


the deſtruction of one particular branch of our com- 
get over it; another branch 
might perhaps caſt up of equal or even ſuperior pro- 


fit; but an academy, by corrupting the minds of our 


youth with. ne affecks the very Hani, na 
u of our trade. 


As it is this city which is Inuyediately threatened 


th the academy, ſome ſhallow people may poſſibly 
imagine that we only are concerned in defeating that 
project. But, Brethren, we hope better things of 
you. Voux underſtandings ſurely are not fo dull but 


_ that you will eaſily diſcern, at firſt view, that your 


own intereſt is very intimately connected with the 
ruin of this academy. The inhabitants of Glaſgow 
are the very ſoul of trade in this part of the kingdom; 
and ſhould their commercial ſpirit be extinguiſhed, 


the conſequences of it muſt ſoon be felt through the 
whole country. But, fetting aſide this conſideration, 


you need not flatter yourſelves that theſe enemies of 


dur trade will be content with making their ſcheme 
take effect in this city. Indeed they leave no room 


Lor conjecture concerning their after intentions. To- 
wards the end of their pamphlet, they tell us plain- 


, that they make no doubt but academies, will ſoon 
be erected in all the populous towns, throughout the 
kingdom; and we ſuppoſe their impjous endeavours. 
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country. The inhabitants of the royal borough of 7 


Perth, being ſeduced by them, have lately erected an 
academy. French emiſſaries indeed could hardly miſg 
making impreſſion on people who live ſo near the 
Highlands. We hope however that the miniſtry will 
have a ſharp eye on theſe gentlemen. Academies, as 
we obſerved before, are very dangerous to the govern- 
ment; and ſuſpected perſons ought no more to be 
truſted with knowledge than with arms. 

Having accompliſhed their deſign in the town of 
Perth, they have made their next attempt on this 
city. And, no doubt, the eyes of the whole nation 
are fixed on us, and on you, Brethren, who live juſt 
in our neighbourhood, to ſee whether we will tamely 
| ſubmit to their ſcheme, or ſhow ourſelves' men in de- 
fence of our trade and religion. For our part, we 
are determined to act with ſpirit in this matter; and 
we beſeech you alſo to exert yourſelves on the occa- 
ſion. Let us unite our endeavours againſt the com- 
mon enemy; and if, by our courageous oppoſition, 
theſe academicians are baffled in this attempt, we 
may hope that the inhabitants of other towns, ani- 
niatdd by our ſhining example, will be able alſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully to een 2e of the wor 7a Nen 
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T9 8 letter 1 a faithful REPEL 
the deſigns of certain wicked perſons who are at 
preſent endeavouring to undermine; our trade. Our 
worthy friends having allowed us to uſe their letter 
at our pleaſure, we thought we could not do the com- 
munity a more ſeaſonable piece of ſervice than put- 
ting it into the hands of a printer. The importance 
of its ſubject muſt recommend it to the public atten- 
tion more than any thing we can ſay in its favour. 
The attentive reader will immediately diſcern the 
great obligation he is under to theſe gentlemen for 
putting him on his guard againſt academies and their 
abettors. We believe 9 — is no perſon who has 
been any time in trade, but can eaſily recollect, from 
his own obſervation, ſeveral inſtances, of the bad ef- 
fects of book-knowledge, the thing to be learned at 
| academies. For our part, we always had a bad opi- 
nion of it. We have now and then, very ſeldom in- 
.deed, ſeen a bookiſh weaver ſtart up among us; but 
he never made any figure in buſineſs : In a year or 
two, he either died of a conſumption or liſted to be 
a ſoldier. It is no wonder, therefore, though we be 
alarmed at the approach of theſe academies with their 
| book-knowledge;. and as we do not : chooſe. to be 
wanting in our: duty on this occaſion, we take-this 
opportunity of declaring, in a publie manner, that we 
are firmly reſolved to ſecond our Glaſgow brethren 
1n their ſpirited oppoſition to them. NE 
Theſe academies are not only dangerous to trade, 
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they ſeem alſo to threaten our church with-an inun- 
dation of hereſy. We would therefore recommend 


this matter to = molt ſerious attention of the ver 


reverend ſynod. We might here inſiſt on the obli- 
gation the ſynod is under to pay a proper regard to 
our recommendation. The inhabitants of Paiſley have 
always been diſtinguiſſied by their zeal for the church. 
It does not indeed become people to ſpeak of their 


own attainments; yet we cannot help obſerving, and 


we do it without y vanity, that we have been the occa« 
ſion of more buſineſs to church-courts, for theſe laſt 
ten years, than any two boroughs within the bounds 
of this ſynod. It well becomes the ſynod, therefore, 
to liſten to what we recommend to them. We are 
perfectly well acquainted with the reſpect that is due 
to a good cuſtomer ; but, however, we ſhall not inſiſt 
upon it at preſent. The cauſe now before us recom- 
mends itſelf. It is the cauſe of trade and religion; 
and we think the ſynod ought to glory in eng the 
defenders of theſe valuable enjoyments. 

We ſhall not pretend to ſay in what manner the 
very reverend ſynod ought to proceed in this affair. 
There was a time when excommunication might have 
been very profitably applied to theſe academicians. But 
we, alas! live in a degenerate period, when the beau- 
tiful diſcipline of the church is quite diſregarded, 
Though our brethren in the neighbouring church 


have fallen into ſome errors, yet they have not loſt 
all regard to religion among them. Excommunica- 


tion can ſtill take away a man's moveables, unleſs he | 


| give proper ſigns of repentance in a few days. Such 
a powerful excommunication would be particular] 


uſeful among us at preſent. When a man loſes his 
effects, he alſo loſes his influence over others. An 
academician in low circumſtances could not be very 
dangerous. No gentleman of rank or character would 
regard him. His reaſonings about the advantages of 
an academy would meet with no credit; for his un- 
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derſtanding would naturally be ſuſpected to labour 
under the ſame poverty and meanneſs with his per- 
Lon. ; 5 Ko . 2 ; 
But though church cenſures in this country are 
contemned by the laity, they are ſtill very formidable 
to the clergy. And as our Glaſgow brethren inform 
us, that ſeveral country miniſters have been heard to 
ſpeak favourably of theſe academies, - we think the 
very reverend ſynod ought immediately to apply the 
EXCISION to theſe gentlemen. : A worthy miniſter of 
this church, one of her burning and ſhining lights, 
has fully explained the nature and uſe of that fpiri- 
tual inſtrument, in a ſermon which he publiſhed a- 
bout five months ago; and certainly there cannot be 
more proper ſubjects for exerciſing it on than theſe 
corrupt members, who have diſcovered ſuch ſymp- | 
toms of an inclination to hereſy,  ' {| 


. Paiſley, Sept. 29. 1762. 
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DEFENCE or THE COLLEGE OF.G- —W, 
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T furpritinig weren with e it has lake 

God to bleſs his majeſty's: arms, and the auſpici- 
ous birth of a Prince of Wales, are events ſo glorious: 
as might be ſuppoſed to inſpire. joy into every loyal 
Britiſh heart, and give a flow of proper expreſſions: 
even to the rude and unlearned i in their addreſſes to 
the Throne. 

When, therefore, I looked into che n md; 


and fa an addrefs from the Univerſity. of Glaſgow, 
I expected fomething fpirited, and which might come 


with propriety Hos” ſo learned a ſociety. But I was | 


beyond meaſure aſtoniſhed to find it conceived and 
expreſſed preciſely in the following terms: 


c To the King's Moſt Excellent. Maj jeſty, 


« The humble Addreſs of the Chancellor, 1 


Principal, Dean of Faculty, and Profeſſors of the 
Vniverſity of Glaſgow. 14 

Hay it pleaſe your Majefly, © | 

« We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal fab; jets, 


the chancellor, rector, principal, dean of Lage, and. - 

profeſſors of the univerſity of, Glaſgow, moſt humbly 
beg leave to congratulate your Majeſty upon an event 
which has given ſo much joy to all your faithful ſub- 
jects, the birth of a prince, the natural and legal heir 
of + TOUT: Majeſty s crown and of all Jos dominions.. 
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Four Majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal people can- 

not but rejoice at an event which tends to perpetuate 
that family, under whoſe mild and equitable govern- 
ment they have enjoyed ſo much proſperity and hap- 
pineſs. Their fond hopes and affectionate expecta- 
tions already regard their infant prince as born to in- 
herit, not only the throne, but the virtues of his father 
and of his anceſtors ; and if it ſhall pleaſe the all wiſe 
Diſpoſer of kingdoms and empires to preſerve his pre- 
cious life, they already flatter themſelves that their 
poſterity will enjoy under his reign the ſame entire 
liberty, the ſame exact juſtice, the ſame undiſturbed 
ſecurity at home, and the fame dignity and conſidera- 
tion, * ſame glory and martial renown among fo- | 
reign nations, which have diſtinguiſhed, in the annals 
of Great Britain, the reign of your Majeſty, and of 
your Majeſty's ever reſpected and revered forefathers, 

Me beg leave, at the ſame time, to take this op- 
portunity of congratulating your Majeſty upon the 
many glorious ſucceſſes, the natural conſequences of 

a wile and vigorous adminiſtration, which have illuſ- 
trated that ſhort period of two years, during which 
your Majeſty has reigned over theſe kingdoms. The 
reduction of Bellifle ; the more important acquiſitions 
of Martinico, of Grenada and its dependencies, and 
of all the neutral iſlands; the capitulation of the Ha- 
vannah, the chief city of the great and rich iſland of 
Cuba, and the key of Spaniſh America; the ſurren- 
der of the ſhips in the harbour, the flower of the 
Spaniſh navy; the ſpirited attack and conqueſt of the 
Moro Caſtle, notwithſtanding its natural ſtrength, its 
numerous and well ſupplied garriſon, and the ſkill, 
valour, and inflexible magnanimity of its gallant de- 
fender; the fpeedy recovery of Newfoundland; the 
entire expulſion of the French, notwithſtanding their 
ſuperiority in numbers, from Hanover, and from the 
greater part of the county of Heſſe; and the gene- 
rous ſupport which, in the midſt of a Furious war 
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with the two moſt powerful nations on the continent, 
has been, given to the king of Portugal, form a ſeries _ 
of events which cannot be paralleled by any period 
of equal length in the hiſtory: of Great Britain. That 
thoſe triumphs of war may at laſt lead to that equi- 
table, glorious and laſting peace, which your Majeſty, _ 
from a truly royal humanity and moderation; defires 
to ſee eſtabliſned; and that your Majeſty's royal con- 
ſort, our gracious Queen, and the young: Prince of 
Wales, may long. live to enjoy that ſecutity and tran- 
quillity, which your Majeſty's beneficent magnani- 
mity ſeems to with might be diffuſed over all nations, 
is the earneſt prayer of your uy s ever. loyal 8 
dutiful ſubjects. | 
« At te. College of Glaſgow, the 29 ole. 1762. 3 
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This nels ul wits, and i addreſs, i is 65 
unlike the performance of learned or ſenſible men, 
that it is highly preſumable it cannot be the addreſs 
of the College of Glaſgow. But how the genuine 
addreſs: was altered, or new-modelled, or millaid; or 
wilfully ſuppreſſed, and how this pitiful paper has 
{urreptitiouſly got into its Wees ina matter of deep 
inquiry. 

It is well known; that for w ewelremonls paſt many” 
groundleſs complaints have been made againſt a very. _ 
great. miniſter, merely becauſe he is a Scotſman; and _ 
in ſuch factious clamours inferior people oftentimes 
intereſt themſelves with too much keenneſs. It is al- 
ſo known, that after addreſſes have been preſented to 
the king, they are delivered, without any further in- 
quiry, to the publiſher of the Gazette: At firſt theres 
fore I imagined that this Gazetteer, keen in the inte- 
reſt of the old miniſtry, had garbled the college ads 
dreſs, with an invidious deſign to exhibit the learned 
gentlemen in a ridiculous and contemptible light; 
concluding, that if he could make it be believed that 
the ! in this W are ſtupid and difaifecteds, 
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it would naturally be inferred that other Scotſmen 
muſt be poſſeſſed of the ſame qualities to a Gil great- 
er degree. But when I reflected that the Gazetteer 
publiſhes by authority, and dares not falfify papers, 
though he were inclined to do it, I ſuſpected my con- 
jecture might be wrong. I then imagined that the 
expreſs who was entruſted with the genuine addreſs, 
had, im a caſe of neceſſity, made free with it by the 
road; and being in a woeful perplexity on this occa- 
fon, had imitated the conduct of the ſagacious Iriſh- 
man, who, having loſt his maſter's letter, went about 
aſking every one he met to lend him a letter to re- 
place it; accordingly, having picked up an old addreſs 
of ſome ſtupid borough, had, with the aſſiſtance of 
his landlord, over a mug of beer, altered, amended, 
and cobled it, fo as i. « t make it paſs for the addreſs 
of an univerſity : Or, that ſome malignant enemy to 
Scotland, hovering about the poit-office, had by ſome 
artful} method ſtolen the real addreſs, and ſubſtituted 
the foregoing filly paper in place of it. But which 
of theſe is the fact cannot yet be thoroughly aſcer- 
tained. It is however manifeſt, that a paper, which 
repreſents the learned gentlemen as diſaffected, igno- 
rant, and even incapable of ſpelling Engliſh, muſt be 
a forgery: And it is alſo manifeſt, that the univerſity 
is dreadfully injured, and our poor country affronted 
and contaminated, while it is believed that this vile 

paper is the addreſs that was laboured by our univer- 
fity. Some able hand may afterwards demonſtrate 
this to the conviction of ail the world. In the mean 
time, a ſincere concern for the reputation of my coun- 
try has prevailed with me to offer the following rea- 
in proof of what I allege, that ſo this matter may 
appear in its true light, and our univerſity no longer 
lie under the imputation of illiterate ſtupidity. 
Ihe ſirſt paragraph is decent: And this appears to 

de a very artful contrivance of the forger, that ſo he 
might entice people to read what follows. He makes 
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the profeſſors to write a line or two like loyal and ſen. 
ſible men; then out he comes with his malice; and 
vents it to purpoſe, and forms a ſeries of-improprie= 
ties and ridiculous blunders, « which are not to be pa- 
ralleled in any addreſs of equal length in the hiſtory 
of Great Britain.” . 5.25 een een e 
- 1. This impudent forger, whoever he was, makes 
the profeſſors to ſpeak abſurdly, and quite out of cha- 
rater: He repreſents. them not in the . ee of ad- 
dreſſers, but of informers, and makes them tell the 
king that his people are well affected: But a fe per- 
ſons ſhut up in a college, and ſequeſtrated from the 
world, have of all others the leaſt acceſs to know how 
the ſubjects are affected: And had any in this coun- 
try been diſaffected, would it have been their buſineſs 
to inform againſt them ? Had thus paper been really 
wrote by the profeſſors, they would have enlarged 
more upon their own loyalty than upon that of others. 
2. This addreſs could not be the work of a learned 
ſociety, as not a word is ſaid in it about learning, nor 
fo much as a with for its improvement; and yet never 
was there, in any former reign, a fitter opportunity 
to mention the advancement of learning in an addreſs 
to the Throne. His Majeſty, it is well known, is a 
patron of learning and the elegant arts; and of this 
the profeſſors —_—_— have been made ſenfible. 
How then could an addreſs come from univerſity 
gentlemen, wherein that which of all things was moſt 
proper to be mentioned by them is totally paſſed over 
in filence ? BET = ee IN As 8 HUASS 

3. There are in this paper ſeveral remarkable in- 
ſtances of the art of ſinking, which learned men would 
never have fallen into: They cqngratulate his Maje- 
ſty upon the capitulation of the Havannah, and the 
ſurrender of the ſnips in the harbour; that he has 
driven the French out of all Hanover, and out of 

part of the county of Heſſe. Theſe periods are like, 
nder che Tropic is our language ſpok e, 
A fe n 


— 
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They firſt ſay that his Majeſty defires peace, and then;. 
cc that his beneficent magnanimity ſeems. to wiſh there 
might be peace. To ſay the king deſires peace, or 
that he ſeems to wiſh there might be peace, are both 
of them expreſſions highly indecent :- They ſeem to 
imply, that: there is either want of ſincerity or want. 
of power in the beſt and greateſt of kings. Our king, 
blefſed be God, can give, can command peace to the 
nations, whenever his wiſdom ſees proper to do it: 
He can do this as effectually as the greateſt or moſt 
e monareh in Europe could ever have done. 
4. Some words in this paper are indeed very big 
and ſonorous, and ſome of the epithets are applied in 
a manner quite new. But while his Majeſty's benefi- 
cent magnanimity is acknowledged, the go ender = 
Moro Caſtle is celebrated for his Ikill, valour, gallant 
defence, and inflexille magnanimity. This defender, 
not the defender of the faith, ſeems to be the hero in 
the addreſs. But if this defender of Moro was ſo 
kilful, ſo valorous, fo gallant, ſo magnanimous, was 
not the Britiſh general who defeated him ſtill more 
ſo? If the vanquiſhed Spaniard muſt have. fo many 
fine epithets laviſhly beſtowed upon him, was the 
victorious. Briton to have not ſo much as one word- 
ſaid in his praiſe ? 
F. This paper could not come from the college, 
becauſe the pains-taking writers of it ſeem to be a- 
fraid leſt they ſhould be ſuſpected of ignorance in 
chronology, geography, and about the comparative 
value of his Majeſty's acquiſitions. They tell the king 
that he has reigned two years; that the acquiſition 
of Martinico is more important than the reduction of 
- Bellifle; and that the Havannah is the chief city of 
Cuba; that Cuba is an iſland; that it is a great and 
rich iſland ;, and that either the iſland or the city 1s 
the key of Spaniſh America. . All this might have 
come with ſome prop from a remote and dimi- 
nutive r 1 * prople were vain of hav- 
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ing read the newſpapers, and eager to diſplay their 
{kill in politics and geography; but theſe are things 
which learned men needed not to have told the king, 
nor to have ſuſpected that they ſhould be deemed'ig- 
norant of them, except ay. a er out all _— 
knowledge. 

6. The profeſſors ave made to pray, « that our 
gracious Queen and the young Prince of Wales may 
live long to enjoy that ſecurity and tranquillity which 
his Majeſty's beneficent magnanimity ſeems to wiſh 
might be diffuſed over all nations; but not ſo much 
as a with is expreſſed that his Majeſty may live to en- 

that tranquillity himſelf. Unmannerly, ſhame- 
ol black, manifelt proof of forgery} But I ſtop 
ſhort, inclining to hide, if poſſible, an inſinuation of 
the baſeſt kind, which this impudent forger has couch- 
ed here againſt the learned gentlemen. == 

7. Laſtly, Another convincing proof that the above 
addreſs is ſpurious, is its being fo much inferior to 
that of the city of Glaſgow. Learned men, who are 
perpetually converſant in books, who read Geddes on 
the Compoſition of the Ancients, hear lectures on 
compoſition in the college, and peruſe excellent and 
incomparable ſyſtems of rhetoric, kept in manuſcript 
for their own improvement, muſt be ſuppoſed to ac- 
quire a correctneſs of taſte and ſtyle infinitely beyond 
what can be expected from merchants, who are al- 
moſt conftantly i in a hurry of buſineſs, and have little 
time to acquaint themſelves with the beauties of fine 
writing; on which account, nobody ought to be ſur- 
priſed, if, in drawing an addreſs,” the former have an 
evident ſuperiority over the latter. But here juſt the 
reverſe has happened; the merchants have far excel- 
led the learned: The addreſs publiſhed in name of 
the learned ſeminary is a childiſh and wretched com- 
poſition ; in that of the city there is a coneiſeneſs and 
propriety of ſentiment and expreſſion which pleaſe 
W A complete demonſtration, one« ſhould 
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think, that this college addreſs is ſpurious, and that 
the learned gentlemen have been cruelly abuſed. 
\ Theſe are ſome of the particulars which induce me 
to believe that the above poor paper 1s not, nor can 
be, the production of the college. And if the au- 
thentic addreſs, that which was ſtudied, laboured, and 
_ compoſed by the j joint efforts of ſo many learned men, 
can be bifcorered and ſoon offered to the public, it 
will gradually wipe off that diſgrace. which the gen- 
tlemen have already ſuffered, and do as. yet lie under, 
by means of the above infipid and ſpurious paper. 
Whether the learned — injured gentlemen will 
be ſo fortunate as to find out the forger, and in that 
caſe what puniſhment they will inflict: upon him, is 
not ſo eaſy to determine: Whether they will chooſe 
w-challenge him at pen-knife and piſtol, or knock 
him down with a mug of porter, or make application 
of the birch to his poſteriors, or ſend the printer to 
corxect him in the manner he did a certain profeſſor, 
or raiſe a furious war againſt him at law, till they 
force him either to produce and publiſh the genuine 
addreſs, or make up another as good in its place, or 
elſe obtain exact er and full damages againſt him, 
cannot be — Perhaps; from their m»fex:ble and 
beneficent magnanimity, from their truly acaderical hu- 
manity and moderation, and to ſave their money, they 
may © ſeem to with, that when peace is diffuſed over 
all nations, there may be alſo an « equitable, glorious, 
aud laſting peace,“ between them and this forger. 
They may in the mean time, from their innate great- 
neſs of mind, pocket up the mort ſatisfying them- 
ſelves, that as they may hats ſoon another 
opportunity of — the — their periods 
then ſhall be ſo melodious, ſo magnificent, and ſo 
mellifuous, and their whole performance ſo noble 
aud ſublime, as will perfectly convince the public 
that the one lately printed in their name was none of 


= theirs; and indeed they ſeem to have wiſely planned. 
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an event with that view. Then all will be right; 
their reputation, wounded by this baſe forger, will 
have a ſpeedy recovery; then they will write and 
clerk with as much elegance as any perſon or ſociety 
c in the four quarters of the terraqueous globe.” In 
cc their fond wiſhes and affectionate expectations, they 
may already regard their future addreſſes with won- 
der, and may already flatter themſelves that they and 
their poſterity ſhall for ever enjoy the Tame entire li- 
berty to write juſt as they pleaſe, the ſame undiſturb- 
ed cafe and tranquillity at home, the ſame dignity 
and conſideration, the ſame ſcholaſtic glory, the ſame 
literary renown among foreign nations, which have 
diſtinguiſhed, in the annals of the univerſity, their 
own college-reign, and that of their ever reſpected 
and revered predeceſſor ss. e 

a W 1 EF WE. IJ am, &c. 21 


Now 25. 1762. 


' DONALDSONIAD. 
J—ND—N DETECTED; 


on, — 


An Aecount how the authentic Addreſs of the C— was | 
eren. a 1 


In a Letter from A. nns H. EIA. 
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*. noiſe that has been nods here themes che falk 
fying of the Ce addreſs'muſt, I ſuppoſe, have 
reached you. It is really an odd incident, and hath 
occaſioned much ſpeculation. But as the matter is 
now cleared up, and the authentic addreſs diſcover- 
ed, an account of this curious affair will probably be 
entertaining to you; and this I the more readily un- 
dertake to give you, as I have the following particu- 
lars from ſuch authority as may be depended upon. 
With regard to the addreſs that was printed in the 
newſpapers, every one muſt have led (though 
no perſon had taken the pains to ſhow it in print) 
that it was ſpurious, and could not poſſibly be the 
production of a learned ſociety. But the queſtion 
was, how the C——e ought to behave in ſuch deli- 
cate circumſtances ? For ſhould they diſavow the ad- 
dreſs publiſhed in the newſpapers as being ſuppoſiti- 
tious, whilit they could not ſhow how it came to be 
ſo, the public would not believe them. « You have 
| dit would be ſaid) preſented to his Majeſty a very ri- 
diculous addreſs, and now, when all the world de- 
cries it as a ſtupid and pitiful compoſition, you diſ- 
own it, and pretend it was forged and vitiated.“ That 
fuch like refleCtions would be thrown out in public 
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upon their diſavowing the àddreſs, the fociety eaſily 


foreſaw ; and therefore, after long and mature deli. | 


beration, they at length took the reſolution to acknow- 
ledge and defend it. There were fome thin gs in that 
ſpurious paper which were tolerable, others not quite 


abſurd, and even the moſt groſs and palpable blun- 


ders in it might admit of a plauſible apology, or be 
varniſhed over with a ſpecious colouring; for what is 


there ſo execrably ſtupid and abſurd which the elo- 


quence of a learned man, enforced. by that veneration 
whichis commonly paid to a learned ſociety, cannot 
palliate and defend? Accordingly, this reſolution be- 
ing agreed to, the learned gentleman who had ſug- 
geſted it, agreeable to that magnanimity which cha- 


racteriſeth him on all occaſions, made a further over- 


ture togthe ſociety. He offered to encounter perſon- 


ally the public ridicule, and openly paſs himſelf for 
the author of the addreſs. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 


to you with what admiration and applauſe this pro- 


poſal was received, and how ſuddenly it revived the 


ſinking ſpirits and OY 1 N looks os a 


dozen earned men : 
| Tow'rds him they bend 


With aweful reverence. prone ;- 
Nor fail'd they to expreis how much they bbs, 

Ibat for the general glory 0 deſpis d | 
His own. * Mirror, B. I. ; 
And i m a tranſport of ede it was voted upon the 
ſpot to dubb him D-— of L——, which was exe- 
cuted with all convenient ſpeed ; both to reward his 
public ſpirit, and alſo with this political view, that; 
being inveſted with doctorial honours, he might com- 


municate a more powerful ſympathy, and might more 


ſuccefsſully influence others to go along with him in 
this affair; than, had he remained undignified, he 


could poſſibly have done. But though the inflexible 
Doctor exerted himſelf with great firmneſs as well as 
von he had the misfortune to 5 very few per- 


+> 
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ſons diſpoſed to beat time with him. There was one 
great difficulty which ſenſible men could never get 


over; ; they could never be perſuaded that a philoſo- 


pher, whoſe bowels yearn with ſuch ardent ſympathy 

for the great, that he maintains mankind are natural- 
ly prone to ſalute them with the oriental compliment, 

O king, live for Ever! could poſſibly have forgot to 
wiſh long life to his Majeſty, when he was putting 

up that ſame devout prayer for others of the Royal 
Family: And with reſpect to his aſſeverations, theſe 
alſo had very little weight, becauſe it is well known, 
that with our more recent moraliſts, and even with 
ſome theologians, veracity is eſteemed to be but a 
ſubaltern virtue; a law contrived to bind the vulgar, 
but with the obſervation of which great ſouls, and 
eſpecially great politicians, may eafily diſpenſe, for 
the ſake of a public, and even ſometimes for the fake 
of a private advantage. . 

This project, therefore, not e e PET 

the ſucceſs that was expected, the ſociety neglected 
no means whereby they might diſcover the author of 
the trick that had ba put upon them, but were 
quite at a loſs where to fix their ſuſpicions. At firſt 
they imagined that the author of a pamphlet concern- 
ing the DefeQs of an Univerſity Education, who had 
- e to infpire a belief that the cultivation of 
taſte and elegant literature was greatly neglected by 
the c——e, had fallen upon this artful way of giving 
the public a ſort of demonſtrative proof of what he 
had afferted; but as no facts caſt up to ſupport this 


. . © ſuſpicion, they were obliged to abandon it. They 


next ſuſpected that the diſcarded porter, whom they 
had violently turned out of his office which he had 
four or five years ago purchaſed with a conſiderable 
ſum of money, in the faith of enjoying it for life, 
had, in the keenneſs of revenge, watched about the 
faculty room, got hold of the real addreſs, and either 
carried it yy or Mm it fo as to pat the aha 
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ont upon his late maſters; but upon examination 
this alſo proved to be bur a groundleſs conjecture. 
At laſt, after many fruitleſs reſearches, and when 
they had almoſt quite deſpaired of etting light from 
- quarter to clear up this dark affair; it tranſpired, 

o not know how, and began to be whiſpered*in _ 
= e, that, about the time when the un——ty - 
were preparing their addreſs, old I—n D—ld-—ſ—n 
had been very buſy writing ſomething or other; that 
he had bought a ſtock of pens and half a quire of gilt 
paper; that he had alſo been obſerved: going about 
among the ſtudents aſking how ſuch and ſuch words 
were ſpelled; and it was recollected, that ever ſince 
the news of the taking of the Havannah, .J—n was. 
perpetually raving about Veylaxcow (as he called him) 
the magnanimous Spaniard, and could talk of nothing 
elſe. All theſe concurring circumſtances, and others 
too, curious enough, made J—n to be juſtly conſider- 
ed as a ſuſpicious perſon; ſo that it was thought fit 
to ſummon him before his ſuperiors, and Pr—f—r 

- and two more were r e as a en 
to examine him. v1 
But before I give you a an account of Jas $ exami- 
nation, it may not be improper to give you ſome ſtric- 
tures of his character, which is a pretty ſingular one. 

Though In hath now been a member of a ſcho- 
laſtic N about forty years, he is not in the 
leaſt covetous of money, which you will fay is moſt 
wonderful, and perhaps you do not believe me; but 
1 ſhall give you a proof of what I aſſert: Some years 
ago, when the king of Prutha's affairs were thought 
deſperate, Mr. R tt with a knot of politicians, were 
lamenting over him, and regretting that he muſt ne- 
ceffarily fuccumb for want of money, J—n, who was 
in waiting as uſual, liſtened to their diſcourſe ; and 

as he enters warmly 3 into all the public concerns, eric 
out in the ardour of public ſpirit, „O, gentlemen, 
think ye five and Oy pound N do hint ony * 
MES 72 
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It is a I hae made about the college, an' Pie fend it 
to im wi a' my heart.“ This excited a loud laugh 
an the company, and J—n for his ſimplicity was long 
the joke of the college. Another thing remarkable 
about J—n is, that he is devoutly religious, that is, 
he hath a real though not a general religion. For 
though he breathes the thin infectious air of meta- 
phyſics, and converſes much with young ſceptics and 
_ pert freethinkers, he does not ſeem to have imbibed 
any of the preſent faſhionable modes of opinion: Not 
but that honeſt J—n hath his peculiar conceits in 
philoſophy ; and, indeed, conſidering his long reſi- 
dence in a college, it would be moſt ſtrange were it 
otherwiſe. One favourite notion of In is, that 
there exiſts a direct ſympathy betwixt the two ends 
of man, or the two poles of the microcoſm, as he 
learnedly expreſſes it, or as we expreſs it in vulgar 
language, betwixt a man's head, and his heels: And 
upon this principle he maintains, that a ſtrict analo- 
gy may be obſerved between every one's natural man- 
ner of walking and his manner of thinking, and that 
to call a man eloquent, or feery o' the feet, is to ſpeak 
of him in ſynonymous terms; And indeed it is ſur- 
pPriſing, that in the courſe. of his obſervation within 
his academic ſphere, he hath picked up fo great a 
number of facts, which he adduces in ſupport of his 
theory with amazing acutencſs and propriety : For in- 
ſtance, he will tell you, that to be ſplay-footed and to 
preſent the broad- de of the foot foremoſt in 'walk-. 
ing, is a ncver-failing ſign of groſs ſtupidity, and a 
blunt unpenetrating underſtanding; and that to walk 
with the toes turned inward, is a ſure diagnoſtic of 
narrow intellects and a contracted way of thinking: 
It a learned man walk the ſtreets with an uncommon 
and ftately ſtride, In pronounceth him a maſter of 
the Ciceronian period, and that he either is or will be 


the inventor of ſome ſtrange and out-of-the-way ſy- 
tem: If he hath à ſhuffling, aukward, and hobbling 
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it, he calls it a ſymptom of a feeble unequal ſtyle : 
And if he trip wh ſkip like a — wy ral 
takes it for granted that he will write and/ ſpeak in 
like manner, ſometimes piddling,. fometimes une 

ing, and bewray the like pertneſs and petulance in 
his ſtyle that he does in his walk. J—n inſiſteth alſo, 
that an ambulatory p——T (as he expreſſes him- 
ſelf), that is, one who walks in the claſs whilſt he 
prelects to the ſtudents, is neceſſarily more eloquent 
than a ſtationary or ſedentary profeſſor, who reads or 
repeats his lectures ſitting or leaning his backſide a- 
gainſt a deſk: And when he applies thoſe general ob- 
ſervations to particulars; it is aſtoniſhing how exactly ' 
they tally. Thus honeſt-J—n, you ſee, hath, like o- 
ther great men, his own tens and had he been & 
profeſſor, it is probable he would have expatiated up- 
on it, and taught it with very great applauſe. But 
J—n does not value himſelf ſo mach upon his diſco- 
veries in philoſophy as upon his knowledge in modern 
hiſtory and polities. Every newſpaper that is ſent 
to the e —e, In, after the example of Mr 
R——t, reads over three times from beginning to 
end without miſſing one word; by which mcuns he 
has all the events of the late war, and all the public 
tranſactions, upon his fingers ends: Here lies the 
ſtrength of his erudition: Hereby he is very uſsful 
among the young folks, and communicates more 
knowledge to them than is dene by: ſome profeſſors 
of hiſtory. Indeed when he takes his walk in the 
©—e-court, encircled with a ring of ſtudents liſten- 
ing to him, he may be juſtly deemed a kind of teach- 
er or profeſſor: But here too J—n diſcovers, that, 
like other great men, he hath his hobby-horſe, for he 
takes unaccountable attachments to particular per- 
ſons, and is eternally Taving about valour, and he- 
roiſm, and gallantry, and magnanimity, and martial 
renown: When Thurot was killed on the coaſt of 
welard, n publicly, that he had much 
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rather four of his Majeſty's firſt-rate ſhips had been 
ſunk than that the world had loſt ſuch a gallant cap- 
tain. And when he read of the taking of Moro 
Caſtle; he ſeemed quite intoxicated (as L mentioned 
before) with admiration of the inflexible Veylaxcow, 
the hair-brained romantic Spaniard, who, you know, 
ſacrificed himſelf fo madly upon the breach. We- 
ther theſe extravagancies proceed from. a crack in 
}-—n's brain, or from the vanity of being thought a 
man of magnanimous and heroic ſentiments, (for ho- 
neſt Tn really fancies himſelf to be a bit of a hero) 
is a little dubious. However, upon the whole, 'J—n 
is thought a very honeſt man; was never accuſed of 
ſtealing a lump of coal, or even the end of a candle; 
would not for all the 8 make a lie; was ſeldom 
or never ſeen in any indecent paſſion, and lives upon 
amicable terms with all bis fellow-ſervants of the 
: For theſe qualities, in Mr. Hutcheſon's time, 
when virtue was eſteemed to be ſomething real and 
ſolid, honeſt J—n was held in much eſteem both by 
1 rs and by the ſt ts: But of late, ſome 
newfangled fancies of ſy mpathy with the rich and 
great having got into the c-——e, and nothing being 
now regarded but money, and pomp, and parade, 
J—n finding himſelf overlooked, as being but a poer 
man, became deſirous of retiring from buſineſs; and 
the reaſon he gave for this was perfectly agreeable to 
his theory, namely, that he was not now ſo __ ent, 
that is, not ſo feery of the feet, as formerly. But it 
is time to return to the diſcovery of the addreſs. - 
When J=—n received the ſummons to appear be- 
fore his learned betters, though he gueſſed the occa- 
fion of it, he was not in the leaſt diſmayed : He con- 
bdered himſclf as the oldeſt conſtituent member of 
the ſociety: He was conſcious of his integrity, that 
de had talents and capacity equal to his office (which 
every one could not boaſt); and as to the addreſs, 
hy daring heard che —e os with- encomiums 
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upon the elegance of its compoſition, and that it was 
thought worthy the learned d——r, he was rather 
vain on that head than otherwiſe: So that, except that 
he begrimmed his viſage a little more than ordinary 
by putting in a cart of coals that morning, I—n 
ſnowed as good a countenance upon the occaſion as 
any of the company: And it was lucky for him that 
the p——r, who was chairman of the committee, 
was a mild tempered mighty good kind of man, and 
no keen friend to the learned d——r who: had boldly 
profeſſed himſelf to be author of the addreſs that had 
been printed. 
Well, John (ſays p 3 he axipeatgd 
before the nter 5 Thats this you have been do- 
ing? It ſeems you are grown feery o the feet MT. 
You have been writing an addreſs to the kings? 
Why trewly, gentlemun, (ſays John), - ye are my 
guid and learnit maiſters, and thoch it be doan my | 
tell owr muckle honnir, as I ha' na' the lair, I winna! 
mack a lie and deney it. I did a' far the beſt, and 
far the credit and exonuration o the c——e.. 5 
Pr. So John: You are really then the author of 
| the addreſs? -_ 
J. D. Indeed am 131 houp ye winna” tack it ill; 
I did a' for the beſt. - | 
Pr. And pray, Todo what could ba your reaſons 
for this ſtrange proceeding ? Do you know the ſeven 
liberal ſciences ?- Do you know logic, and analytics, 
and ſynthetics? Can you write 4 * better thr 
our whole faculty? n 
J. D. Why,  gentlemun, ar” ye wad-nac be angry, 
I wad tell ye a' frank and free. I ha' a real liking ts 
the king: They ſay he is a guid honeſt king, and 1 


thocht it wad do me guid to wret him far yins afore 5 


1 die, and I houp heel no be the war for reading a 
paper of In D—ldſ{—n's macking up; this was ae 
reaſon; and anither was, I feared that the learnit 


F1 5 mun that undertuck to wret the radars, being apt to 
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fall into vagaries, wad forget the magnanimous man- 
of the Moro, and a' the fine things that were dun 
the war, and ſo the king wad na' ken how we ſtiddy 
the newſpapers: here, and ken about a' forran mait- 
ters at our c——e.. And anither reaſon was, that 
as I ſaw. diſputes running hy amang the maiſters, 

ſome ſetts wad be for pitting out what ithers wad be 
for pitting in, and this wad mar the ſpirit o. the ad- 
dreſs; fo I —_ it wad be better if it was a' dun br 
ane that cou'd gae throw it feerily and cannily, with- 
out being juſtled and jumbled as he wauked alang. 
And theſe are honeſtly my reaſuns for doing what [ 
did. I tauld you before, I gat na the lair: I ken 
naething about your lectix and thetix. | 

Pr. The incident is curious; the reaſons given for 
it are curious; erga, they are both curious. But pray, 
John, had you no aſſiſtance in penning the addreſs? 
Where got you all the fine words and grand epithets 
you have ſtuffed into it? 

J. D. Ay, ay, Sir, whare ſud I get *um but nt; 
the college, where they're always gaen thick and three 
fauld. O, Sir, Lam not ſo eloquent as lang ſyne. I 
remember in Mr. Hutcheſon's time, whun words and 
things baith war gaen about the college like peas and: 

groats, and a' the lads tauked philoſophy then juſt as 
forthily as the Hiland lads tauk Greek now. I re- 

"member whun I wad be waiting on an Iriſh ſtudent- 
at breckfuſt, he wad a poured out a firlet of bonny: 
re” Then it was benevolins, and morril ſenfe, and 
ſenſe of honnir, and ſenſe of ordir, and ſenſe of her- 
muny in the works of creation: But now a' theſe are 
awa', clean awa' and out o doars; and now jt is ſym- 


pathy, and propriety, and beating of time, and if I 


may ſo ſay, and about feuds, and feudals, and monny 
mae oddious words. But I am not ſo feery i' the 
feet to be ganging about as I uſed amang the maiſters 
een _ to NIP 1078 ap. It is a- ING, Lie _ 
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that ony body gets eee as wo gaen [ get my 


- nain flair o them. | 
Pr. Indeed, John, and you feen to hae a good 


ſhare of mien Ill warrant” that when your hand 


vas in for writing, you have been aſſiſting too at that 
mongril and daſtardly Donaldſoniad, which hath colt 


us ſo much money to ſuppreſs ? + ' 


J. D. O, Sirs! dinna' treat poor auld John that 
way. I wret nane Gt: Gin I had it wad a been 


muckle better: Gin the learnit mun had geen me the 
four guineas, and the aſfiſtance yon lads gat, I wad 


a defendit my nain addreſs, and made em repent that 
middled wrt, without a' yon ſwearing, and abufing 
Bunyan, and Flavel, and the Whole Duty of Man, 


and mocking at Hell and Sighs frac Hell, _ whilk are 


no things to "be ſported wi. 


Pr. Hold, John, you muſt not: hc out ige ſo 
indiſcreetly, and give reaſon. for any of Wer 4 2 
pected of ſuch things. by 

J. D. Ay, ay; I ken what T ken. 2 OUS - 

Pr. Well, but kee it to yourſelf, or take care 


where you ſpeak it: And for the addreſs, ſince you 
would be writing one, _ did you not put in ſome- 
thing about learning and . N 


e beaux's arts? 

J. D. Trewly, Sor I did intend, for Mr. Fes 
ſake, to have ſaid ſomething about the bo's arts, and 
to hae tauld the king o the bonny ſhow that we mak 
here wi” our pectures on his birth day; but the man 
o' the Moro ran ſae in my head, that I forgat it. © 
Gentlemun ! he was a gritt mun, certainly W& was 
bred at ſome gritt college, and nae doubt was a gritt 
mathematician, or a. politician, or a 3 or a 


metaphyſician, or a 


Pr. John, this man of the More ſeems to have 


turned your head; but though you forgot learning 
and the beaux s arts, why did you forget purity of 

morals and religion? Theſe) Were vor n 1 
80 be in a college addreſs. 


. 7. 
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Here John ſcratched his head and ſaid nothing. 7 

Pr. I fay, why did you not fy JOY: about 
- purity of moral? | 

Here John gave a heavy "I 3 
Pr. Why did you ſay nothing about rebar 2 
John ſhook his head three times with great vio- 
- lence, and then fetched a hollow and deadly groan, 
. Recovering! himſelf a little, he at laſt ſaid: 

- Gentlemun, it's no my buſineſs: to ſpeak or tell you | 
"what I think. about theſe maitters'; but your addref, 
is no tint; I teuk it hame wi” me whun I ſent awa! 
- my nain, and gin ye like I'ſe gang and fetch you your 
ain addreſs: It is lying in a neuk of our ſaatfat, care- 
fully preſerved, and juſt as fraſh as whun it Was to 
ha' been ſent to the king 

So John went out, and: returned with the 5 
tic addreſs, (a copy of which J here incloſe to you) 
and the gentlemen of the - -, aſhamed and vex- 
ed as they were, yet finding is had to do with a 
poor old doating body, who ho got a wild conceit 
into his head of writing to the king before he died, 
thought proper to let the matter paſs as a joke, ſce⸗ 
ing no better could be made of it. It was indeed e- 
vident, from the whole behaviour of the Chairman, 
that he intended the affair ſhould have an amicable 
ſue, When he had finiſhed John's examination, he 
concluded the ſederunt by repeating in a diſpaſſionate 

b careleſs manner the ene, 9 2 ry a 
a 1 BE. 

Quoth he, that man is ſare _—— PO ares 
I That fouls his hand with dirty foes; 1 
For when no honour's to be gain d, 
Tis thrown away in being maintain a 
II as ill for us we had to do 
«= With  diſhonourable a fo. 45 a 

Wich regard to the authentic: addreſs, which i. is at 
laſt diſcovered in the manner I have related, I ſhall 
not endeavour to anticipate your judgment, eſpecially 


| % Tam not Killed i in tele ans.” I thall yy 


— 
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Terve, that it is not quite ſo laconic and pithy as a 


former addrefs-that was ſent up to be preſented to his 
Majeſty, conceived preciſely in the following terms: 


« May it pleaſe your Majeſty" to fill up our vacant 


pr—fr—p ;z” but it runs upon ſuch points as are pro- 


per for an univerſity addreſs: For as the intereſt and | 
improvement of trade, ſalutary laws and regulations 
in favour of civil liberty and the police of the coun- 
try, are the natural topics for boroughs to enlarge up- 
on in their addreſſes to the throne; ſo the intereſt of 
religion and morality, and the advancement of ſcience 
and taſte, are topics in like manner — appro- = 


priated to the clergy and the univerſities. 


After all, I can hardly conceal from you a ſurmiſe 


that begins to gain a little credit here: Some connoiſ- 


ſeurs are whiſpering” about, with many ſignificant 


= 


nods, that what I now ſend you is not yet the au- 


thentic addreſs which J—n D n produced: 


They pretend to have got certain intelligence about 
ſome ſecret, ſtrange, and myſterious management in 


this affair, and do not ſcruple to affirm, that a certain 


weaver in town, an old ſcholar of Mr. Hutcheſon, - 
was applied to, and prevailed upon (they do not fay 
by whom) to draw up the addreſs incloſed. | Howe- 


ver, for aught I have heard, theſe ſhrewd; miſtruſt- 
ful, and inquiſitive gentlemen, are not very numer- 


ous; ſo that I believe I had beſt not have taken any 


notice of them at all, leſt I may have thereby raiſed 


ſome doubts in your mind. I have informed you at 
large concerning the current report, and if it ſhould 
happen that there is really ſome truth in what has 
been ſurmiſed, I ſhall ſoon write to you again, that 


you may not remain long in _ Mn pon ok about 


this matter. Lam, Ls e 6545 LE 


Gi March 1763. K 45:70k 


Tour moſt humble Servant, nt 
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8 3 d 
. 1 ; 2 | L * * * * 2 af 
60 ele 40 x your, — let M e 


moſt humbly beg. leave to |; a na Tagen, 
upon the birth of a prince; an event doubly grateful 
to your affectionate people, as it crowns your conju- 
gal felicity with the joys of à parent, and the public 
felicity with the joyful proſpect that the ſame blet- 
ſings we now enjoy under your Majeſty's govern 
ment will be perpetuated to poſterity in the heir of. 
your crown, and (as it is natural bp. pe) the heir l. 
ſo of your perſonal virtues. 

We beg leave at the ſame time — neh 
your Majeſty upon thoſe other joyful events with 
Which Provi nce hath been pleaſed to bleſs. the au- 

ſpicious commencement of your reign; the glorious 
ſucceſſes of your arms againſt our proud and perfidi- 
ous enemies; thoſe multiplied: victories, thoſe vaſt 
and various acquitions which are become almoſt dif- 
flcult to be enumerated: Theſe, the effects of your 
Wiſe councils, will ever be acknowledged by your 
grateful people. But theſe are a ſmall part only of 
the bleſſings they have reaſon to hope for from the 
benign inſluence of your government. From what 
they have already experienced of your Royal virtues, 
| they eabily diſcern that the trophies of war will yield 

4 to thoſe of peace; that the former, acquired by your 
3 Majeſty with regret, as being built on the miſeries of 
1 mankind, will be: infinitely. ſurpaſſed by the latter, 
| 
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built upon their happineſs, and in acquiring of which 
pour Majeſty can give full ſcope to the natural bent 
of your diſpoſition. What a raviſhing proſpect opens 
to your people on the eſtabliſhment of the peace, 

. which your Majeſty's humanity inclines you to give 
to your proſtrate enemies] Taſte, and genius, and 
the ſine 1555 long —— and EY find in 
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your Majeſty an enlightened judge, and at the ſame 


time a generous patron. Science and uſeful learning 

bloom again, cheered by the ſun-ſhine of your Royal 
munificence; integrity and economy diſplay them- 
ſelves in every branch of the adminiſtration; public 
ſpirit rears its head, and the baneful ſons of corrup- 
tion deſponding fly before it. Illuſtrious theſe, and 
truly regal trophies, whillt greater itill remain to be 
\ recounted. How have irreligion and immorality pre- 
vailled in theſe nations, to the diſgrace of human rea- 
ſon ; till at length, animated by your Majeſty's ex- 
ample, the public in their eſteem prefer the man of 
correct morals. to the faſhionable debauchee; the 
faithful and affectionate huſband prides himſelf in 
imitating your conjugal tenderneſs; and genuine pie- 
ty, ſeated on the throne, is no longer the wanton ſcoff 
of the ſceptic and the profligate : Theſe are triumphs 
over ignorance, vice, and impiety, worthy human na- 
ture, worthy of your Majeſty; triumphs; peculiar to 
yourſelf, and in the glory of which your generals and 
your admirals had no ſhare. Thus, whilit you ex- 
tend the Britiſh empire by your arms, you cheriſh 


and adorn it with your virtues, and unite n your 


Royal Perſon the exalted characters of the great Fra- 
Jan and the good Aurelius. Long, therefore, under 
the peculiar protection of Divine Providence, may 
your Majeſty and your Royal Conſort ſhine, the de- 
light and ornament of the preſent age; and may a 
faithful copy of your virtues, with all their bleſsful 
conſequences, deſcend to poſterity in the dear perſon 
of the Prince of Wales. ; 


a Rad 


TRIAL, oF A STUDENT 


Ora IN THE 
$805; ' COLLEGE oF CLUTHA | 
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| KINGDOM or OocEANA. 3 


TNNUMERABLE are the advantages which » we af this 
age enjoy, ſince the recovery and publication of 
Fingal and Femora. The primeval ſtate of our Cel- 
tic anceſtors is clearly ſet before us. Our ancient he- 
roes appear. to have been as valorous as Hector and 
Achilles, and our bards as able as ever Homer was 
0 ſing and record their magnanimous feats. 
In particular, one great bleſſing derived to us from 
I < Sole Gaelic ſongs, is, that we are made acquainted 
- with new countries and iſlands, or old names of them 
at leaft, which otherwiſe we could never have known; 
names fo new, ſo ſonorous, and mellifluous, that they 
Kue our ears with delight. / 

The iſland of Oceana, the city and Erbverbef of 
Clucha, are amongſt theſe new diſcoveries; for I will I - 
venture to lay it down as an orthodox principle, and 
undeniable fact, in the beginning of this my hiſtory, 
that the name of Clutha hath never been heard of by 

any perſon in Great Britain, France, or Ireland, ex- 
kept by thoſe who have peruſed Fingal. But 1 would 
fain indulge the vanity of an author, and pleaſe my- 
felf with the hope that Clutha ſhall become univer- 
ally known by the hiſtory I am going to writes + 
_ Whereabouts this Cluths 3 I do not find 1 
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to be particularly deſcribed. Our Celtic bn have 
been ſo rapt and poſſeſſed by the poetic fury, that 
their geography is the leſs exact. Oceana, however, 
appears to have been either in the great Atlantic O- 
cean,' or on the eaſt fide of it; or, for any thing that 
can now be demonſtrated to the contrary, it may have 
been ſome large province, and Clutha fome fort of 
ancient city within the four Britiſh-ſeas. But where 
Clutha was, or what modern city was anciently call-- 
ed by that name, it is not my buſineſs or deſign to 
inquire. If the real facts which I tranſmit to po- 
ſterity are eſteemed: honourable, any univerſity that 
; pleaſes is welcome to aſſume the name of Clutha: If 
| the facts are condemned, every univerſity is at full 
liberty to diſclaim that name, and to demonſtrate, by 2 
learned diſſertations, that it is not Clutha. But it is 
time to leave the introduction, and begin the hiſtory. 
Cbap. 1. Ir appears to every ſerious and thinking 
Pb that Clutha muſt have been in a country where 
civil government was eſtabliſhed, ans where learning 
was purſued; of the firſt a parliamekt is a proof, as 
an univerſity is of the laſt. We find that freedom of 
debate was believed to be the privilege of parliament. 
We read of eloquent ſpeeches delivered there; fome 
parts of which will be afterwards particularly taken 
notice of in the body of this hiſtory. And though 1 
am not to diſcuſs the point till I have received ſome 
ancient papers, which may furnith materials for a fu- 
ture performance, the conſtitution ſeems to have been 
very different from any thing that exiſts at preſent; 
for the univerſity had a right to examine into, to 
judge, and to condemn the ſpeeches made in parlia- 
ment, and even to degrade and puniſh thoſe who de- 
livered them. All that was alleged againſt tlie ſtu- 
dent was wrong expreſſions. It was for words or 
improper expreſſions that he was forced to undergo 
that trial of which I write the hiſtorr. 
4 * . Dallticians, or political writers, have la- 
| | EEZ- 
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5 boured to ſhow, that in the different ſtages or periods 


of ſociety, ſuch as the ſavage, tho barbarous, the ci- 
vilized, the commercial, the ſentiments and manners 

of men have been very different. But to me it ap- 
pears, that the profeſſors of colleges have at all times, 
and in every period or ſtate of ſociety, been very much 


te ſame: Thoſe of Clutha pretended, and would 


have had it believed, that the proſecution which they 
carried on againſt one of their young ſtudents pro- 
ceeded from their indignation againſt hereſy. or pro- 
faneneſs. But the ancient inhabitants of Clutha could 
give no credit to their pretenſions, but ſuſpected that 
their keenneſs in that matter muſt flow from ſoine 
motive of intereſt. They examined, and found that 
the whole affair had taken its riſe from a cauſe which 
many will think trifling. One of the profeſſors, who 
kept many boarders, had ſtill an empty room, and 
hearing of a rich lad, who was eaſy to maintain, he 
invited him to his houſe; he refuſed at firſt, but: af- 
terwards went; and the profeſſor by miſtake imagin- 
ed his refuſal was owing to fome advice he had got 


; from the ſtudent who was afterwards ſo hotly perſe- 


cuted. In truth, no perſon in Clutha could bring 
© "himſelf to imagine, that a few improper terms in an 

extemporary ſpeech, without any other provocation, 
could raiſe ſuch an abiding rage in the breaſts of the 
-mortified teachers of true orthodox belief. 
Chap. 3. Here I beg the reader to indulge me the 


n liberty of a ſhort digreflion, becauſe it is but half a 


digreſſion. I am, and have ever been, much of. the 
fame opinion with the people of Clutha in the point 
mentioned in the laſt chapter. In all the church hi- 
ſtory I have read, and from all the obfervations I have 
made of kirk men and kirk courts, in the courſe of 

my life, I never met with a fingle-inſtance of a pro- 
ceis againſt error, hereſy, or impiety, which I could 
believe to ariſe purely from the love of truth and re- 

ligion. If it ſhall be' aſked, from what ſource, then, 
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do kuck proceſſes ſpring? I anſwer, they ſpring from 


envy and hatred of ſuperior: talents; from difitring ; 


from ſome zealous: divines, and thereby ſeeming to 


diſparage their underſtanding; or Titius the theolo- 


gian raiſes a cry of hereſy againſt Sempronius the the- 


ologian, becauſe this laſt is like to ſtep into a fat be- 


nefice, which Titius had ſet. his heart on, and thinks 
he much better deſerves. I have heard of a violent 
proceſs. againſt a learned profeſſor, becauſe he called 
tome clergymen, who afterwards became his perſe- 


cutors, ignorant, and country Maſs Johns. E knew 


a hereſy. proceſs, founded on a ſetmon that had been 
publiſhed for ſeveral years, and was believed to be 
found and good, ever till the author of it was juſt ge- 
ing to be advanced. But ane of chis; Clutha 15 


my ſubj ech. 
Chap: 4. When Ruſſia proclaims war againſt Pruſ- | 


ba, there is a real ground of that ſtep, ani an oſten- 


ſible one; the real one is kept in petto, and the oſten- 


ble one is-publiſhed to the world: It was juſt ſo at 


Clutha: Not a word was ſaid about the boarder; the 

poor ſtudent was charged with ſome indecent and 
diſreſpectful expreſſions: He had alſo, it ſeems, with 
ſome degree of freedom, diſputed the juſtneſs. or uti- 
lity of ſome axioms: about logic or metaphyſics ad- 
ranced by one of the profeſſors, and had been liſten- 


ed to and applauded by his fellow-ſtudents. Beſides, 
he had joined with thoſe who oppoſed the views of 


ſome of the maſters; at the late election of a rector; "I 
and it was ſuſpected he would act in the fame man- 


ner at next election. He was allowed to be a lad pf 
genius and application, of a lively imagination, and 
who ſpoke: his meaning in bold and nervous expref- 


ſions. He ſeemed to inquire, and think for himſelf; 


and, unhappily for him, one of ſuch a turn Was at 
chat time a very unwelcome ſcholar at the college „ 
Clutha. The moſt part of the teachers had put oyer _ | 
All their n and . when. they were * 
— 1 3 . 
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Provided for on account of their learning, but for the 
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young, and were now unalterably fixed in a ſet of 
ſound, orthodox principles. Of theſe princi- 
s, indeed, "they had but a few; but then thats they 
d were good enough; and they had ſuch love to 
their ſcholars, that they wiſhed them to think juſt as 
they thought: And they were ſo barren in ſtyle, that 
they had not · above one phraſe to expreſs any parti- 
cular ſentiment, and were ſo wonderfully wedded to 
their own peculiar phraſes, that if a ſtudent happen- 
ed to expreſs one of their ſentiments in any other but 
their own words, they concluded that he differed from 
their way of thinking, and looked upon wont: with 
ſome degree of pity, contempt, or averſion: 7, 1 
. Chap. 5. I am obliged, as a faithful er ey to 
take notice here, that there were, at this time, two 
parties or factions in the college. The moſt numer- 


- ous conliſted of fellows ſuch as I have deſcribed in 


the fourth chapter. They were, moreover, generally 
of a recluſe, unſocial temper; owing either to imbe- 
cillitx of body, or unwillingneſs to keep company for 
fear of being put to expence. In the other party there 
was one who was eſteemed a thorough ſcholar, and 
another, a ſcholar alſo, of a liberal turn, and who had 
een the world; and fome two or three more, whoſe 

characters the memoirs of Clutha have not very ex- 
actly tranſmitted to us. But it happened, that if a 
ſtudent was in the good graces of * one faction, 
the other was ſure 46.difiike him, and do him what 
offices they could. Each party Was intent upon 
encouraging thoſe only who adhered to it, by recom- 
mending them to be tutors to young · gentlemen, or 


td burſanics, ... 


aided for the ſupport of ſtudents at Clutha. - And 
from what I have already faithfully narrated, it will 
caſily be believed that young lads were ſeldom in any 

caſe, never by the prevailing party, recommended or 
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of foul which itte them to be the Welten tools of 
faction!!! 

Chap. 6. It hath * aimed by grave politicians, 
that a little faction in any Rate or community is not 
a very bad or dangerous thing, provided it” be kept 
within tolerable bounds, and the keenneſs of party 
rage be reſtrained, or conducted by good manners. 


Faction, thus managed, they allege, ſtrengthens anßd 


enlarges the powers of the b mind, and brings 
forth thoſe latent talents which otherwiſe would never 
have appeared. And they think they prove the point 
by what, in fact, happened at Athens and Rome, 
where, in times of faction, the ableſt ſtateſmen, the 
completeſt generals, and the moſt eloquent orators, 
were 1 But though this may be the caſe with 
reſpect to civil communities, 1 e that with 
reſpect to literary ſeminaries, ſuch as the college of 
Clutha, factions muſt ever produce the moſt lament- 
able effects. When the teachers are known to be ſplit 
into factions, to live at variance, and to defpiſe and 
hate one another, this, at any rate, muſt have a fatal 
influence upon the ſtudents; for, either they muſt 
look on ſtrife and contention as no vices, or not in- 
conſiſtent with a virtuous character, and ſo enter in- 
to the pitiful views of their reſpective maſters, and 
hate — revile thoſe whom they hate; or elſe they 
muſt deſpiſe their maſters as vicious and immoral, 
and grow indifferent about the lectures they debver; 
be they ever ſo ſenſible and beautiful. 

| Chap. 7. It was not any immoral action with which 
the ſtudent at Clutha Was charged, but expreſſions - 
thrown out in extemporary ſpeeches, alleged to be in- 
decent or abuſive-: Theſe expreſſions were, that in 
endeavouring to ſhow that adverſity is more favour- 
able to virtue than proſperity, after advancing other 
arguments, he ſaid, that the poſition might be illu- 
ſtrated from what had been the ſentiments of the wri- 
ters of romance and of real hiſtory; he ſaid, © The 


— 
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pious Eneas and the diſintereſted Don Quixote 
the ſon of Sophroniſcus and the ſon of Mary, tri- 
umphed in adverſity.” On. another occaſion, when 
it had been alleged by fome gentlemen that the pre- 
fent methods of teaching morality were defective, and 
by others, that that defect was ſupphed by ſermons 
from the pulpit, he ſaid, « that morality would be 
better taught at a well regulated theatre” {ſuch as was 
deſcribed in a petition given in by the magiſtrates of 
Clutha, and a very perfect one indeed it was) “ than 
by ſermons in which morality was ſo ſeldom inſiſted 
on, and fo much was ſaid on che trite doctrines or 
fubjects of faith and repentance. He alſo alleged, 
this « the inhabitants of Clutha were, in conſequence 
of commerce, ſordidly avaricious ; and that the ladies 
of Clutha needed the imaſements of the theatre, be- 
cauſe, having no ſuch diverſion, they lived recluſely, 
and ſat up too late playing at cards, by which they 
1oſt their bloom, and brought diſeaſes on themſelves, 
which occaſioned their death” And, laſtly, he is 
charged with having faid, |« that the youth would be 
better inſtructed or entertained at the theatre _—_— in. 
the _ ſhops of logic and metaphyſics.” .. 
Cap. 8 The whole expreſſions judged by the 8 
feſlors of Clutha to be ſhocking or impious, are faith- 
fully ſet down in the former chapter of this hiſtory : 
And, according to all accounts, they were uttered 
ſome time in the winter or ſpring immediately pre- 
_ ceding this remarkable trial: And that it may appear, 
mat though in the geography or topography of Clu- 
tha I am not perfectly inſtructed, yet, in point of 


' chronology, I am accurate even to a day; I can aſ- 


iure the reader, that one of the ſpeeches was deliver- 
ed juſt five weeks and five days before the college 
. an to take the precognition: And it is evident, 
from the depoſitions of a cloud of witneſſes, that, dur- 
ng all that time, there was in the city of Clutha no 


complaint of the ſpeech, nor any fault found with fo 


—— 


much as a ſingle expreſſion in it, except by one indi- | 


vidual perſon, -whoſe particular notions and views I 
have not been able to learn exactly: But it is in proof, 
that the inhabitants of Clutha who had heard the 
ſpeeches, ſo far from being diffatisfied, did highly and 
univerſally commend them; fo that it was believed 
that theſe commendations helped on the criminal pro- 
ceſs, juſt as the commendations given to the ſermon - 
I mentioned before ſtirred up the envy and animoſit7 
of the warm theologians againſt the author of it; 
which, together with the grief which ſome of them 
felt at his — advanced, made them violent and fu- 
rious in a Proceſs of hereſy before the ene 2 
ane > pl 

Chap. 9. ane duly loro 5 = 

of Which the learned profeſſors founded 

their criminal indictment. One of theſe ſpeeches was 
in the very parliament of Oceana, and the other in a 
numerous . called the general ſociety. In the one 
of theſe aſſemblies ſeven or eight of the learned pro- 


feſſors were in the mean time preſent; in both of x 


them, beſides ſtudents, there were preſent a great 
number of the nobility, the beſt educated inhabitants 
and enlightened merchants of Clutha: And in order 
to throw light upon the ſubſequent part of this me- 
morable hiſtory, it is proper to remark here, that in 
neither of the ſpeeches was this unfortunate ſtudent 


_ interrupted; no perſon called him to order, no profei- 


ſor, no citizen of Clutha ſhowed. the ſlighteſt: difap- 
probation of any of thoſe expreſſions which after- 
- wards kindled ſuch a pious fury in the ſouls of the 
profeſſors, were made uſe of as the ſubject of a cri- 
minal indictment, and brought the young man into 
ſo ſmart and long diſtreſs: And to this day it is my- 


ſterious and altogether unaccountable, that expreſſions e 


which appeared no way ſhocking when they were ut- 
tered, ſhould appear ſo at fo DR” a diſtance of time 
when they were recollected. 

Chap. 10. The OY party of Clutha college. 


— 
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having, for the reaſons hinted at above, and others to 


de afterwards explained, conceived a permanent and 
implacable rage againſt the ſtudent, and having been 
ſecretly at uncommon pains to paint him out to the 
loweſt and moſt bigotted part of the citizens as a dan- 
gerous heretic and a profane infidel, thought it was 
now time to fall openly to work. With this view, 
ſome of them alleged, in a college meeting, that there 
"was a fama clameſa againſt the ſtudent; but others 
declared, they had not till that moment heard of any 
ſuch fama; and one profeſſor proteſted, that thoſe 
who had made the motion ſhould be held as inform- 
ers againſt the ſtudent and the raifers of the fama cla- 
moſa. This frightened and checked them for a little; 
dut they ſoon recovered their ſpirit, and ſummoned a 
great number of citizens, of merchants, and ſtudents, 
to find out before-hand what expreſſions the ſtudent 
bad uttered, how ſhocking they appeared, and what 
impiety was implied in them. Four or five of theſe 
. 22 who were to be judges in the matter, of- 
: tered themſelves as witneſſes, and were precognoſced: 
And, as they had contrived this criminal proceſs, and 

were ſo eager to find grounds for commencing it, it 
will not appear ſtrange, that their declarations were, 

of all others, the moſt acrimonious and ſevere. | Be- 

ſides, as none of thoſe profeſſors were any way remark- 


able for the practice of morality, ſo none of them had 


ever been reputed very ſtrict in the principles of or- 
thodox belief. This laſt part of. their character they 
were ſenſible of, and hoped to avail themſelves of it: 
For they expected, with great confidence, that the ci- 
tizens of Clutha would. univerſally conclude, that 
theſe principles muſt be perverſe and dangerous to a 
very extraordinary degree, which had. drawn on a 
perſecution from ſuch profeſſors. They believed, 
therefore, that as ſoon as the proceſs ſhould com- 


mence, the ſtudent would be looked upon with uni- 
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tha.” But they were miſtaken 2 as the Towel will de- 
monſt rata. | 

"Chaps 11. It is vas * bations among political 0 

writers, that human ſociety, after a long progreſs in 
civiliſement and refinement, verges back again to cor- 
ruption. And this too, it would ſeem, is the caſe 
with reſpect to colleges; at leaſt it muſt have been 
ſo with reſpect to that of Clutha. It was certainly 
at this time in a lamentable ſtate of darkneſs and the 
vileſt corruption. In any former period of that col- 
lege, if a ſtudent had led improper expreſſions, or 
even erred in opinion, or committed ſome ill action, 
the maſters, feeling the tutorial, and even parental 
affection, would have ſent for him to their houſes, 
inſtructed him in private, and admoniſhed him, chat, 
for the future, he might avoid every thing in his be- 
haviour or ſpeech that was wrong or might give of- 
fence. But at this time the benighted and inhumane 
teachers were utter ſtrangers to their duty, and to all 
the ſoft and tender ſentiments of the heart. Though 
this was confeſſedly the ſtudent's firſt offence, they 
diſdained to inſtruct, to admoniſn, or correct him. 
They allowed themſelves to think of nothing but mea- 
ſures the moſt inquiſitorial and ſevere; ſo that one is 
tempted to ſuſpect, that at this time ſome cruel and 
pitiful Jeſuits, driven from the northern parts of Spain, 
or of Portugal, or of „had, by diſguiſing them- 
ſelves, got into that poor unhappy college, and were 
now beginning to unmalk themſelves. = 

Chap. 12. For ſeveral weeks the ſtudent had Y 

ſerved that his maſters did not look upon him as for- 
merly. He ſaw, in their eyes and geſtures, evident 
marks of anger and averſion : And as he had liberally 
paid them, and gave all the attention he could to their 
lectures, he was at a loſs to underſtand the reaſon of 
their being diffatisfied with him. He ſaw them often 
m whiſpering converſations with the college ſervants, 
and with the moſt ns and fanatical Lanes in 
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the city, whoſe company almoſt all 8 . 
had ever hitherto avoided. By degrees he learned that 
theſe ſervile and ignorant people were hounded out 
to inflame the city againſt him, to raiſe what was 
: called a fama clamg/a, and to prepare matters for a 
gnition. This he looked upon in the tremen- 
dous view'of a determined and mercileſs inquiſition: 
He was alarmed and terrified- in a very high degree, 
anxious and diſſipated by day, and in the night could 
neither ſleep nor reſt. In this unhappy fituation he | 
often threw himſelf in the way of the moſt furious of 
the profeſſors ; but they looked on him with diſdain, 
and declined to —— with him: He, therefore, 
once and again, wrote letters to them, in a very ſub- 
miſſive ſtrain, explaining the terms that he now heard 
were thought offenſive,” and diſclaiming any wrong 
belief with reſpect to religion, or any- diſreſpect to 
any of the ſciences. But theſe letters gave the maſters 
no ſatisfaction: He then went round to the houſe of 
every profeſſor, declared he was ſorry he had given 
offence, and offered, that if they would lay aſide the 
_ thoughts of expelling him, he Mars ſubmit to any 
admonition or rebuke. which they thould judge rea- 
ſonable. One of his friends alſo waited on all the 
profeſſors, and made the ſame offer: But all their of- 
fers were equally fruitleſs; ſevere meaſures were al- 
ready agreed to; a criminal trial, by the ifſue of which 
it was reſolved to ſtrip the — of his burſary: 
And it was pen, by any ſubmiſſion or repent- 
ance, to bring theſe teachers of benevolence and hu- 
. to relent in the ſlighteſt degree. 

+ Chap. 13. I have related above, that much nie 
and pains had been employed to inflame the city of 
Clutha againſt the young logician ; and as in one of 
his ſpeeches he had uſed ſome unpremeditated ex- 
ij preſſions, which were conſtrued in a bad ſenſe, and 
1 Alleged to refer. to that people, it was no doubt ex- 
= "_=_ that their indignation would arite againſt a 
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perſons! anda... it was-ailirmed, had 1 them; and | 
it; is beyond all doubt, that it was with this view that 
ſuch expreſſions were.publiſhed in the city : But the 
citizens of Clutha judged aud ated. quite differently 
from what the profeſſors wathed, and expected. No 
- ſooner did the generous; inhabitants of that city hear 
. that a violent proſecution Was reſolved on, RO 
upon cauſes which;to them ſeemed totally groundleſs, | 
but they inſtantly determined to ſupport. the perſe- 
cuted ſtudent: They ſubſcribed a paper; binding them- 
ſelves to lend him money to defray the expence of ſo 
unneceſſary and ſpiteful a procets. This contribution 
in the cauſe of liberty, and to ſupport a young perſon 
| who! Was a ſtranger (for he-had: reſorted to the col- 
lege from ſome. diſtant. part of the iſland), is an illu- 
ſtrious part of the character of the citizens of Clu- 
tha: For it is a demonſtration, that however deeply 
chat ancient people were engaged in commerce, they 
were of a liberal turn of mind, and when they ſaw a 
proper occaſion, intereſted themſelves in behalf of 2 © 
r and innocent ſtranger, in oppoſition to the ty- | 
ranny of bigotted pedants and furious eceleſiaſtics. 
Cab. 14. It may, however, withont any ſort of 
reſſection, be well ſuppoſed, that the inhabitants of 
Clutha were not all of the generous ſentiments I have 
juſt now taken notice of; there were many in that 
city, whoſe hearts were 3 by means of _ com- 
merce; many, who had never read any other book 
but thoſe which. conveyed,the.. narrowelt ideas about 
religious belief, and which ſcem to haye been much 
of the ſame kind with thoſe called chapman books, 
ſo much complained of in the preſent age: In ſhort, 
there were many of the people, who Pad all their 
lives trembled to converſe with any perſon, who, up- 
on the moſt abſtruſe and diſputed points, was belicy-" 
ed to think any ways differently from themſelves; 
many who, ſince they travelled with a pack upon 
_ ns . 2 never trargled i che N wy 
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of the city; and ſome who converſed and. diſputed 
With none but five or fix perſons who lived next to 
their ſhops. All the above ſorts of people had this 
remarkable ingredient in their character, that when- 
ever an ill thing was ſaid of any man, they, without 
any examination, immediately, and thoroughly, and 
ſtubbornly believed it, however improbable it might 
appear: Beſides, all this body of people I now ſpeak 
of, were, in their religious ideas, entirely guided by 
| the lower preſbyters, which ſeem to have been a kind 
of demagogues in that age and place. By the great 
activity of the profeſſors, a few of theſe leaders had 
been gained, and ſome; kind of alarm began at laſt to 
riſe in the city. Though the expreſſions uttered 
were no other than J have mentioned, the report of 
the ſtudent's lax principles being once ſet on foot, 
he was, by degrees, painted out in blacker and blacker 
colours; and from the above expreſſions, thrown' out 
at random, camè at laſt to be ſuſpected by ſome of - 
the loweſt inhabitants of Clutha, of Socinianiſm, of 
Deiſm, and even of infidelity; ſome of which terms, 
as he was ſo young, he had probably never heard of; 
and no reaſonable perſon did imagine that any of 
theſe perverſe 2 8 55 of ne had ever Spry in- 


to his head. 
Chap. 15. Such was the Ftuatibi of things: at t Clu- 


tha, when the college came to the fatal reſolution of 
giving an indictment: The ſtudent was alarmed; the 
beſt part of the citizens eager to ſupport him; tl e 

profeſſors ſtill more eager to proſecute him; and the 
meaner part of the citizens imagining, by this time, 
that he had ſome wrong principles, were ſome of 
them indifferent, ſome ef them content, ſome de- 
ſirous, and others zealous to have him condemned, 
and expelled the college. Simple expulfion would in- 
deed have been no cenſure or puniſhment at all; for 
at this time the college of Clutha was in a very forry 
Son 3 tuation : Not OT cne- or Ne Mk; its 
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profeſſors were FRY ways eminent 122 8 2 Tee 
—— of the greater part of them was not ahove that 
of a very ordinary country ſchoolmaſter ;, and if they 
ſet up to teach out of a college, no man would 
ge truſted them with the education of his fon ; fo 
that to be expelled from ſuch a college, might, by. in⸗ 
telligent people, be eſteemed a favour. rather than a. - 
puniſhment.' But then this ſtudent had got and en- 


joyed a rich burſary, and, by expulſion, he would 


have been ſtripped of it: And, as as an accurate hiſtori - 
an, I muſt remark, that he had obtained this burſary, 
which had been mortified by, and was in the gift of 
a noble family, in oppoſition to thoſe. profeſſors who. 
were now intent to have him expelled; and who 
hoped by that means, as was believed, to get the bur - 
ſary to a ſtudent whom they had formerly recom- 


5 cn This view, it was univerſally believed, ren- 
dered them the more ſanguine in the proſecution. 


Indeed, I can with great truth affirm, that this bur-. 

ſary was the fole cauſe of this criminal procels ; for, 
if che young logician had not enjoyed it, he would, 

upon the ſlighteſt diſguſt of the profeſſors, have quiet- 
ly, and even gladly departed from their college; for 
young as he was, though he reverenced them as his 
maſters, he had too much quickneſs not to diſcern, 


that they ere moſt of them totally unqualified for 


the offices into which, by intrigue and faction, the 
vileſt of all talents, they had been called. 1 
| Chap. 16. After fifty meetings of the prevailing 5 


party, where the other faction either were not ad- 


mitted or did not chooſe to attend, they agreed on 
the meaſures they were to purſue. With great at- 
tention they examined the precognition, and found 
there was ample foundation for a trial: There were 
ſix or ſeven of them who concurred in this ſtep; and 


at firſt they were determined that the libel or indict- 
ment ſhould be given by the college: But though 


=y were engaged in _y hulk, they were wi 
he 3: E 2 5 
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to avoid dis: name and character of inquiſitors' and 
with this view they endeavoured to conte their 
rigour by a gauze covering, which was eaſily ſeen 
ge They chooſed a procurator-fiſcal, pro re na- 
They were to be judges in the matter, and four 
or e of them were eagerly deſirous to appear as 
witneſſes: And by this filly artifice, of chooſing a pro- 
curator-fiſcal, they hoped ſo to blindfold- the . — 
that they ſhould not be alſo held as proſecutors.” But 
beſides that this Rep was believed to be illegal, and 
what they bad no right to, it failed of the effect they 
deſigned by it. The whole people of Clutha ſaw and 
believed them to be the proſecutors; and when they 
fooliſhly faid, that not they but the procurator-fiſcal 
was the proſecutor, a ſpirited witnels briſkly told 
them to their face, in open court, that they were in 
fact the proſecutors, and that he looked at realities 
rather than appearanees. (6903-"D3: 
Chap. 17. On a Thurſday, which: anſwers tothe 
2d day of our June, the eriminal court was opened. 
The maſters of the college appeared in their beſt 
owns: © One of them aſſumèd the character and of- 
1 * of vice. rector (for the lord rector was not yet ar- 
rived.) All of them took their ſeats wich an auk- 
ward ſolemnity and pomp, which, in truth, excited a 
mixture of contempt and ridicule: One gentleman in 
court, who either was or expected be a judge, 
could not help ſaying, upon the occaſion, fo loud as 
to be overheard; Simia quam funilis turpi oma beſtia no- 
bre. * They had but an uneaſy time of it; for they 
could not but obſerve, from the ver clodks- and air of 
the ſpectators, that there was not a ſingle perſon pre- 
ent who did not condemn the judges, and was affec- 
fame intereſted on the ſide of the pannel. | 
Chap. 18. The judges being ſeated, the procura- | 
tor-fifcal produced and read the indi d ment, Which 
das tedious, conſiſting of three or four ſheets of pa- 
8 bo Aran a Oi it was r to the fol- 
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lowing purpoſe. Lou — , ſtudent and bur- 
far in this college, having e off all fear of God, 
reſpect to religion, and reverence for the ſciences, 
and the learned profeſſors of this univerſity, did mains - 
tain, that adverſity is more favourable to virtue than 

_ proſperity z and in proving that point from romance 
and real hiſtory, you - ſaid, that the pious Eneas and 
the diſintereſted Don Quixote the ſon of Sophro- 
niſcus and the ſon of Mary, triumphed in adverſity. 
And at another time, when one in the elub complain- 
ed, that the preſent methods of, teaching e, 
were defective, as being altogether theoretical, and 
not calculated to mend the heart; and another had 
ſaid, that that defect was ſupplied by ſermons from 

the pulpit; you did deny that it was ſo ſupplied, 
and alleged profanely, that ſermons were too often 
on doctrinal points, and on the trite ſubjects of faith 
and repentance, and that morality might be better 
taught by the theatre. You alſo ſaid, that the mer- 
chants of Clutha were ſordidly. avaricious'z and that 

the ladies, by their recluſe way of living, and by ſit- 

ting up too late playing at cards, loſt their bloom, and 
brought diſeaſes on themſelves, which occaſioned their 
death. Nor did you ſtop at all this, but: proceeded 
to talk ignorantly, diſreſpectfully; and contemptuoul- ;- 
ly of the learned ſciences, by ſaying, profanely and 
impiouſſy, that the ſtudents. would-be more unprov- 
ed or better entertained. at the theatre than in the ' | 
drowſy ſhops of logic and metaphyſics; by which + 
vou plainly diſcovered your malignity, and your ſc- 
cret contempt of the learned and ingenious: profeſſors. 

who teach theſe ſciences: All which, or any part 

thereof, being proved, you ought to ne with: 
expulſion, or otherwiſe cenſured. 

_ Chap. 19. The indictment conſiſted of many more 

» words, but not of more ideas; for I have faithfully 
narrated the full ſubſtance of it. The pannel denied 
it in common form, and gave in A paper containing 
| . 


r 
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explication of the expreſſions libelled, which was: 
much the ſame with that given in the two letters he 
wrote to the profefiors before they began to take 
the precognition. The judges were not ſatisfied with 
the explication, and Comalo appeared as counſel for 
the pannel. Comalo, as I have learned, was either a 
relation of, or deſcended from the ancient Comalo, 


lawyer was in ſtature rather below the ordinary ſize; 
but when he appeared in court, there was a ſtern ſe- 
verity in his looks, and becoming dignity in his man- 
ner, which ſtruck every perſon. with awe and reſpect. 

_ © He made a very accurate and manly ſpeech, in which 
be objected to the competency of the court, and the 
_ xelevancy of the libel. He maintained, that ſome of 
the expreſſions libelled, as ſeeming to imply a very 
high crime, were only cognoſcible by the high juſti- 
ciary court; that if the college had any power of 
that ſort formerly, it was entirely aboliſhed by the 


of chooſing a procurator-fiſcal, which he ſaid was 


minal court without any authority, and contrary to 


law. He concluded with aſſuring the profeffors, 


that he had a ſincere regard for their college, that he 


aw them purſuing dangerous meaſures, at which 
= their rival colleges would laugh and rejoice: He there- 


fore requeſted them, that, for their own ſakes, they 
would deſiſt, and take no further ſteps in a matter 


told them, that, in his opinion, the explication now 


given was enough to ſatisfy any reaſonable perſon; 
but if they were not yet ſatisfied, if they would but 


- ergle the word expulſion in the libel, he engaged that 
Tus client would juſt now ſubmit to any rebuke or 
.admonition they ſhould judge proper. Every perſon 


— 


ſo much celebrated in Oſſian's Poems. This young 


ener r T!TBY SS x4 tt ©. oo. 


juriſdiction act: He objected particularly to the ſtep. 


dangerous, as it was erecting themſelves into a cri- 


mM where they had taken many illegal and unwarrantable, 
Aeps already; that if they ſhould perſiſt, he did not 
know what might be the conſequence. In ſhort, he 


— 
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preſent, who had the leaſt degree of good will to the 
college, ſincerely wiſhed that they might be fo wiſe 
as take the opportunity offered them to get out of 
the embarraſſing difficulties in which their indifcretion. | 
had involved them. But they were too obſtinate, or . 


had gone too far to recede. nes ; 

Chap. 20. The firſt ſederunt was held in a narrow 
chamber, where people were ſo ſqueezed that it was 
difficult to ftay in the court : Five or fix merchants. 
with difficulty preſſed out, and went into the college 
porter's to refreſi themſelves with a draught of ſome- 
thing or other. They had heard the libel, and thought _ 
all the ſeveral articles to be totally frivolous, and irre- 
levant to infer any the leaſt cenſure. One of theſe 
gentlemen expreſſed himſelf with reſpect to the laſt 
| article nearly in the following terms: “ When the 
young man, he ſaid, “had occafion to mention the 
| ſciences of logic and metaphyſics, he hath, in my o- 

pinion, been exceſſively modeſt 3 he only called the © 
{ſchools where theſe ſciences are retailed drowſy thops,. 
but he-ought to have ſaid a great deal miore; for it 
is evident, that metaphyſical ſpeculations have a bad 
effect upon the underſtanding : If my fon who is now _ 
entering on buſineſs, ſhall dip into metaphyſics, he 
will be a bad merchant, and, which is worſe, he will 
turn out to be a bad man. Theſe ſpeculations, alas! 
vitiate the heart, and benumb its moral feelings. 
Every profound inveſtigation operates in that. manner. 
Theſe deep theories leave all the paſſions of men in 
their full force. Whilſt ſpeculations are playing in 
the metaphyſician's head, his heart lies open to I 
impulſe of appetite, whether it be avarice, licentiouſ- 
neſs, or cruelty, or whatever vice he is prone to by 
the natural bent of his temper. Avarice in particu- 
lar, as you may learn from this very trial, ſeems to 
be the characteriſtic of theſe ſpeculative gentlemen :* . 
Their humane affections, if ever they had any, are al- 


together chilled ;, they are poſſeſſed of a callouſneſs 


— 
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of heart, and are able to ſee the diſtreſſes of the mi- 
ſerable with an undiſturbed tranquillity: Conſider 


how they act in life, how they are acting juſt now, 
and you need no other proof of the ancient remark, 


chat ſuper- celeſtial opinions, and ſubterraneous prac- 


tices, are commonly found to be of ſingular accord. 
Did you ever know a fkilful metaphyſician, or acute 
theoriſt, who - was exempt from covetouſneſs, nay; 
who was not more eovetous than ordinary :? They 

it me in mind of ravenous birds which ſoar high in 
the clouds, but are obſerved to keep their eye down- 
ward, fixed directly on their prey. Unhappy was 
the ſtate of this country, in ſome former periods, 
when almoſt every man was a metaphyſician; and of 
ſuch a wild. and wretched. ſcene we may eafily form 
ſome notion, from̃ the avarice, the faction, the brawl-. 
ing, and contention, that prevail in this very college. 
Shall I ever ſee the happy day, when theſe ſpecula. 
tive ſophiſts ſhall be held in a ſtill more univerſal 
contempt than at preſent l ſhall be avoided. as rave- 
nous wolves, or totally hunted out of the country !” 

Chap. 21. By this time the gentleman was almoſt 
out of breath; but after he had pauſed a little, and 
walked three or four times acroſs the rbom, he took 


as feat, and proceeded with a ſtill more ſerious and 


folemn air than before: Gentlemen, he ſaid; it runs 
ſtrongly in my head, that this perſecuted ſtudent 
muſt be. a real bebe ver of the goſpel; and I with he 
be not perſecuted on that very account. His diſlike 
of metaphyſics is to me a proof that he is a ſerious 
and firm believer ; young as he is, he hath diſcover- 


ed the dangerous tendency of metaphyſical ſcience, 


and is I fear, for that reaſon, unwelcome at this col- 
lege. Metaphyſics, you may depend, is always ac- 
companied with ſome degree of ſcepticiſm or infide- 
lity. Tour metaphyſical gentlemen deal in thin and 
ſubtile arguments, till they reaſon themſelves out of 
all alien, and doubt of that which of all things is 
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the leaſt doubtful. © There hath been in this city à 
great and viſihle decline of religion, and ſome allege 
that this is owing to our increaſing opulence; but 
there are other places as opulent where à reverence 
for religion is retained. Irreligion hardly ever gains 
ground, except when it is fupported by wild ſpecula- 
tive tenets, or dry metaphyſical theories; theories, 
which, in our times, have been employed: to under- 
mine natural and revealed religion, and to introduce 
materialiſm.— To be convinced, gentlemen, that 
this metaphyſical ſophiſtry, and not the increaſe of 


wealth, is the cauſe why religion is diſregarded, vou 
need only conſider the ſtate of religion where this ſo- | 


phiſtry flouriſhes moſt, and that is within the pre- 


cincts of the college. Can any man ſay, that the 


learned gentlemen are mort juſt and generous, more 
meek and humble, than the opulent merchants of the 


city? Was it owing to opulence that public prayers 


were diſuſed in the college? Was it owing to opu- 


lence, that many years ago, all the maſters diſcon- 


tinued the religious inſtructions which uſed to be 
uy on Sunday evenings ?. Is it owing to opulence, 


at profeſſors, who have formerly' been miniſters, 
take it as an affront to be deſired to fay; prayers in a 
private family in the country, or in a charitable cor- 
poration in the city? And if any licentious principles 
have been imbibed by the ſtudents, is not this owing 


not to opulence, but to the ſloth of the maſters, 


to their metaphyſical inquiries, and recommending 


dangerous books to the youth, or not cautioning them 
againſt them ? Believe me, that neither opulence, nor 


pride, nor that indolence which is ſomehow natural 
to men of learning, is ſufficient to account for all 


this. It is that metaphyſical and fatal ſcepticiſm, 
whiſpered and communicated from one profeſſor to 


another, and from them derived to the unhappy ſtu- 


dents, which is the cauſe of all that irreligion and in- 


* 
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we have heard ſo pitiful an indictment read, did 
- therefore right in ſo 92 With great propriety, he 
pronounced logics and metaphyſics to be drowſy ſci- 
ences; but he ſhould alſo have ſhown the danger of 
them; for every honeſt man, every well-wither of 
religion, ſhould ſtrive, if poſſible, to bring ſuch per- 
nicious | ſciences. into abſolute diſgrace; or, if that 
cannot yet be done, to prevent the ſpreading of that 
ſpurious. and diſputatious learning, which miſleads 
the underſtanding, corrupts the heart, ſubverts reli- 
gion, introduces cepticiſm and gloomy infidelity, and 
mars the great intereſts and comforts of | mankind. 
-Theſe ſciences never taught any man to ſpeak or 
think juſtly. You ſhall hear a logician, in ſpeaking 
of a criminal proceſs, abſurdly :diſtinguiſh' between 
a trial and a proſecution:; and one Who knows the 
; "vi of. rien "TONS eber in common 
. WE 2 
Chap. 22. This gentleman was liſtened to 8 6- | 
lent attention; and it appeared that the reſt of the 
company, who were all citizens of Clutha, nearly a- 
greed with him in the ſentiments he had delivered. 
II lay my life, ſaid one of them, that the diſparaging 
expreſſions about logic and metaphyſics are at the bot- 
tom of this proceſs, and have raiſed the dudgeon o 
theſe metaphyſicians fifty times more than the two 
expreſſions pretended to be diſreſpectful of religion: 
But why at this time of day ſuch a ſputter about theſe 
obſolete and unintelligible ſciences ? In times of ig- 
norance they might poſſibly be eſteemed; but the 
man who would now recommend them to the public 
eſteem, comes by far too late; for, except in the cells 
of monks, or colleges of pedants, they bear no value, 
and are never ſo much as ſpoken of. "The art of rea- 
ſoning is a gift of nature, and the rules of logic are 
of uſe to none but thoſe who can reaſon well enough 
without them; and many ſpecimens of juſt reaſoning 
Wate given before n Was = to 


bl 
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Metaphyſics I ever believed to be uſeleſs; and I am 
alarmed at the pernicious conſequences of that ſcience 
which you have now mentioned: For my part, when 
I conſider all this, I think it lucky that the ſtudent 
exprefſed himſelf as he did. His ſpeech may very pro- 
bably ſtir up this opulent city immediately to fet on 


foot ſuch an academy as was propoſed a few years 
ago; by which means a ſtop will be put to ſcepti- 
eiſm and infidelity ; taſte will be improved; practi- 


cal morality and true religion, in their natural ſimpli- 
city and beauty, taught and recommended to our 
youth; and then we may leave the profeſſors in the 


ſecure and unenvied poſſeſſion of their logic, their 
ontologicał ſyſtems, and metaphyſical ſpeculations. 
Chap. 23. The reader will perhaps imagine, that I 


have made an improper digreſſion, and almoſt loft 


fight of the trial, the hiſtory of which I had propoſed- 
to write. But, in order to give as juſt an idea of it 


as poſſible, I judged it material to ſet down, as I have 


done, with great faithfulneſs, ſome of the ſentiments 


of people without doors: And I now reſume the 


thread of my ſtory. As the faculty-room could con- 


tain but a few people, the court, at the pannel's de- 
fire, adjourned to a large hall, where his friends might 
have room to be preſent and countenance him. At 


| the ſecond ſederunt, fix rounds of ſpeeches were de- 
livered from the bench, which J intend not to inſert 


in this hiſtory. Theſe ſpeeches of the judges, toge- 


ther with thoſe” delivered by them afterwards in the 


courſe of this trial, being all faithfully preſerved, will, 


we hear, be offered to the public in a volume by them- 
ſelves : Only I cannot but relate here, that one of the 


Judges, in arguing for the competency of the court, 


_ expreſſed himſelf thus: I knew a gentleman of twen- 
ty, who, at one of the Engliſh colleges, was flogged 


and ſcourged till his ſkin was torn ; and another, who, 


within fix weeks of his being a member of the Houſe 
of Commons, was ſtripped naked, and laſhed in the 


. 
3 
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college, till the blood ran plentifully from his breecli 
to the ground. And, upon the relevancy of the in. 
dictment, 1 have, faid he, ſeen the place where Calas 
was, butchered 3. and have ſtood with pleaſure upon 
the ſpot of ground where St. Dominic ſet up the in- 
quiſition. Another of theſe. judges, ſpeaking of the 
ſame relevancy, maintained; that when two objects 
or ideas, the one contemptible and the other reſpec- 
table, were ſet up together to view, the contemptible 
one conveyed. ſome degree of its contemptibleneſs to 
the reſpectable. one. He is wrong, ſaid à Jockey; 
for chen I want to ſet off a good horſe, I ſet him up 
by the ſorrieſt jade I -can find. He is an ignorant 
blunderer, ſaid a gentleman, for my wife always 
hoſes a waiting-woman more homely than herſelf. 
Cbab. 24. The competency, of the court and rele- 
vancy of the libel, were oppoſed ftrenuouſly by two 
of — 45 judges, and ſomewhat faintly: by two more; 
but ſuſtained by a great majority of the court: And 
then began the examination of the witneſſes, of whom 
a great number were addubed. It ſhould be remark- 
ed here, I believe, that the court had no compulſatory 
to oblige the witneſſes to attend: However, all Who 


were cited came, ſome from religious zeal, ſome to 


= the proſecutors, and others to ſupport the pan- 
nel. In this examination Comalo appeared to great 
advantage, and ſo far as was poſſible in ſuch an affair, 
acquired much honouy, and gained the eſteem of e- 


very perſon preſent; for if ever à lawyer had the art 


and ability of examining witneſſes, and making the 
moſt of their evidence in behalf of his client, he was 
undoubtedly the man: From the very looks of men, 


he ſeemed to penetrate into their hearts, and knew, 

either from ſome previous information, or by the firſt 
. queſtion, put, Whether the witneſs was preſudiſed a- 
gainſt his client or not: And though perhaps there 


was no deſign in any of the witneſſes to prevaricate, 
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thoſe who were moſt againſt his client to bear the 
marks of confuſion, and, as ſome thought, even of 
contradiEtion. Supported by ſuch counſel, and no 
criminal action or opinion charged againſt him, the 
pannel had no reaſon to fear the iſſue of the trial. | 
Chap. 25. Among the firſt who-offered themſelves 
to be witneſſes, were four of the judges ; and as the 
counſel for the pannel objected againſt their being 
adduced, this point was gravely, and at great length, | | 
diſcuſſed by the court. TWo or three maintained, | 
that no judge ought to be examined as a witneſs, and 
that ſuch a ſtep was altogether illegal; but thoſe who 
were eager. to be examined far out- voted the other 
party, and ſuſtained themſelves as witneſſes. This 
was thought ſtrange at that time, and appeared to be 
more ſo a little afterwards: For the ſame profeflors 
had farſt taken a precognition, and then, as it ſtands \ 
exprefsly marked in their minutes, had found ground 
for a libel, and appointed the proceſs to be com- 
menced and carried on long before they had put the | 
precognition into the procurator-fiſcals hand, and  * B 
eren before they had ſo much as choſen a procura- 
tor-ſiſcal; nay, four or five of them deponed, that 
they had adviſed and directed the proceſs, and ſome © 
of them, that they had framed and corrected the libel, 
80 that, beſides the pains. they had taken in raiſing 
the fama clamoſa, they were, in fact, the proſecutors 
the witneſſes, and the judges, in this criminal proceſs. 
The liberty of the ſubjects of Oceana muſt, at that 
time, have ſtood on a very ꝓrecarious foundation; * 
the ſecular judges did not act more legally than theſe 
reverend and inquiſitorial theologians. However, the 
evidence of thoſe profeſſors was taken ct Prov 
teſtation by the counſel for the pannel. 55 | 
Chap. 26: Before the proof was Sided; in -aking 
of which-three or four days were ſpent, Comalo was 
obliged to repair to one of the capital cities of Ocea- 
na, and Fuorgo nine in his place as counſel for 
| 5 * 1 
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the ſtudent. This gentleman was at that time very 
young; and, for any thing I can learn, this was his 
firſt appearance as à lawyer in any court of judica- 
ture. He was of an intrepid ſpirit, ſpoke with eaſe, 
and was heartily concerned for the intereſt of his 
client. He had engaged in his caufe from compaf- 
ſion, from a fixed abhorrence of perſecution, and per- 
| haps ſome reſentment of the bad treatment he had met 
with ſome time before at the college of Clutha, from 
the ſame profeſſors who- had commenced and were 
carrying on this proſecution. In a ſpirited manner, 
he attended the examination of ſeveral of the wit- 

neſſes; and when the proſecutor's proof was con- 
cluded, he entered a proteſt againſt four of the pro- 
feſſors being judges in the cauſe; theſe were the four 
who had deponed, as I have e above, that * 
had adviſed, rome” fire and appointed the carrying o 
of the proſecution, and framed and corrected the li- 
bel. This demand ſeemed to be founded in law, and 
every perſon preſent was convinced that it was equi- 
table; but the profeſſors were no ways moved from 
their purpoſe by it. On the contrary, inſtead of do- 

clining to be judges in the eee e as both law and 
equity ſeemed to require, were the only judges 
who, in the ſequel, found 4 the lde libel proved, 3 
the ſtudent centurable, and nm ſentence a- 
gainſt him. 

Chap. 27. After the above proteſt, four or five wit- 
neſſes were'examined for the dads By them it was 
fully proved, that both in the parliament of Oceana, 
and in the general ſociety, the greateſt liberty of de- 
bate had always been allowed and practiſed; and that 
the members of parliament and ſtudents had ever been 
in uſe to reaſon, with the utmoſt freedom, upon the | 
moſt important points of religion; that in theſe aſ- 
ſemblies, the being of God, his providence, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and a e ſtate, had often 
5 — as ſubjects of diſpute; and _ the 
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ſtudents had, for argument's ſake, and without being 
thought liable to any cenſure, embraced either ſide of 
theſe ſeveral queſtions® and endeavoured to ſupport 
the fide they were to maintain with whatever argu- 
ments they pleaſed. And I can with great truth af- 


firm, that the witneſſes who-appeared the moſt fa- _ . 


vourable to the pannel, as they ſeemed to have the 


cleareſt ideas of the points in queſhon, ſo they were 


certainly in rank and ſtation rather ſuperior to thoſe 
who were leſs favourable to him; they were either of 
the ſuperior” and moſt enlightened part of the ſtu- 
dents, or advocates, or young gentlemen of family and 
eſtate in the neighbourhood of Clutha, together with 
two of the judges themſelves. By five or fix wit- 
neſſes, who had been, at the time libelled, in the par- 
liament of Oceana, and had heard the ſtudent's ſpeech; 
it was clearly proved, that no impious or offenſive ex- 
preſſion, as they judged, was uttered. by him: By 
twelve witneſſes all concurring, it was as clearly 

proved, that the expreſſions about faith and repent- 


ance, and about the inhabitants of Clutha, did not 
ſeem offenſive when delivered; and that in neither 


of theſe numerous aſſemblies was the ſtudent inter- 
rupted or called to order, though in one of them there 


were preſent ſeven of the profeſſors, and in both of 


them a number of the moſt reſpectable citizens of 
Clutha: And beſides it was clearly proved, as F hint- 
ed before, that till the profeſſors began to take the 


p recognition, there was no fama'clamoſa in the city, 


nor any complaint or diſguſt againſt the ſtudent for 


the expreſſions he was now proſecuted for; but that, 
on the-contrary, the citizens were highly pleaſed with © 


the ſpeech, formed a favoyrable opinion of the ſtu · 
dent, as being a lad of parts and genius, and began 


to think more favourably of the college than they had 
done for many years before. | 


was concluded on the fide of the proſecutor, and alſo 
„ 
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of the panncl, the lord rector arrived at Clutha. It- 
Was immediately reported in every ſtreet, that he was 
highly diſpleaſed with the oſecution, and that he 
judged it to be irrelevant and groundleſs; that he 
believed there was not ſo pitiful a kirk-ſeſſion in all 
Oceana, which would have commenced a proceſs up- 
on ſuch poor and flimſy foundations. This report 
was verified by the illuſtrious appearance and ſpeech. 
which his lordſhip aftetwards made in court: But as 
that noble lord employed his good offices for a day or 
two in private with the profeſſors, to convince them 
of their temerity and danger, and, if poſſible, bring 
the matter in queſtion to ſome amicable iſſue, IL will 
here, for the inſtruction and amuſement of my read- 
ers, faithfully relate ſome account of a motion that 
was made by ſome grave and religious citizens during 
the adjournment of the court. 
Cbap. 29. Next day, after the rector's arrival, the 
inhabitants of Clutha reſorted in great numbers to the 
college-hall, expecting at laſt a deciſion of this affair, 
which had already laſted fix or ſeen days; but, in- 
ſtead of proceeding, the court only met, and adjourn- 
ed till the day following at ten o'clock. All that was 
done was a proteit taken againit the dean of faculty's 
being a judge, as the rector had never called him to 
be one of his aſſeſſors. There being, therefore, ſome 
reſpite from attending the court, eight or, ten of the 
citizens met at a tavern in the afternoon, and one of 
them, with great earneſtneſs, made the following mo- 
tion: Gentlemen, he ſaid, we are every day complain- 
ing of the decline of religion, and a growing corrup- 
tion of manners in this place; and, if principle hath 
any influence on practice, it is no wonder that vice 
increaſes here. Revealed religion hath been attacked 
and abuſed by many audacious writers, whoſe: books 
are by the profeſſors put into the hands of our chil- 
dren; the modern theories of morality are either diſ- 
joined from natural religion, or ſeem to ſuppoſe that 
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there is no ſuch thing; and if there were any thing 
good in.theſe theories, yet they are ſo inconſiſtent 
with one another, and one of them is ſo quickly juſ- 
tled out by another, that thereby the obligation to the 
practice of virtue is miſerably relaxed. I am really 
terrified at what I have heard in yon court. The ſa- 
cred principles of religion, and the very being of a 
God, are propoſed and argued upon as dubious points; 
and this practice, impious as it is, is adduced by ſen- 
ſible people as a defence for this proſecuted ſtudent. 


All is certainly wrong in-this vile college, and, for | 


aught I ſee, is ſtill growing worſe and worſe:. And [ 
propoſe, as a remedy; that we in the city ſhall imme- - 
diately ſtir up, and join with the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen in this and the neighbouring counties, and in- 
ſtantly apply for a royal viſitation. This will coſt the 


government little or no expence; and, as it concerns 


the religion and morals of this city, and the Whole 
country about, will certainly be eaſily obtained: 
this means, the plan of teaching may be greatly al- - 
tered, and the uſeleſs and dangerous {ciences'of logic 
and metaphyſics totally exterminated; by this means, 
five or fix of theſe profeſſors, who are it ſeems very 
ſtupid and unqualified” for their reſpective depart- 
ments, may be turned out, and fent about their buſi- 
neſs. It is well, that all or moſt of them have taken 
fufficient care to get money; but, though they had 
not a groat among them, it is not juſt chat their iu 
tereſt ſhould ſtand in competition with the valuable 
intereſts of a whole city and country: They may tab 
up private reading ſchools, become precentors, teach 
arithmetic, or follow the bufineſs of ſhop-keeping.— 15 
But if a royal viſitation is not like to be ſoon obtain 
ed, there is another remedy, though not ſo effectual: 
'Þ mean, that our general ſeſſion ſhould take the mat- 
ter in hand, ſhould draw up a memorial and petition 
for a preſbyterial viſitation of the college. Preſbyte- 
"ries have a "ghd by the laws of ana wan n 
1» LS, 2 | 
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viſit all ſchools and ſeminaries within their bounds ; | 
and; if the preſbytery pleaſe, they may deſire the ſy- 
nod to join in the viſitation with them. Do you not 
ſee, Gentlemen, that by this viſitation ſome conſider- 
able good might in the mean time be brought about? 
The prefbytery might call the ſeveral teaching pro- 
feſſors, man by man, before them, and examine them 
ſtrictly about their principles, their knowledge, and 
their diligence. And perhaps, upon a ſtrict exami- 
nation; it will be found, that the ſcepticiſm and im- 
morality, complained of in the ſtudents, is really o . 
ing to the wretched principles, the ignorance, and 
_carelefineſs of the profeſſors; for L cannot think that 
the youth are naturally worſe now than they were in 
former times, till they become debauched in their 
principles and morals at this degenerate college. A 
viſitation, Gentlemen } A viſitation, of one ſort or o- 
ther! By all manner of means a viſitation ! It we can 
get a royal one, it is well; but why ſhould we not, 
in the mean time, with all our credit and influence, | 
puſh forward the other? for, Gentlemen, the virtue 
and happineſs of our children are at ſtake. I fear, I 
fear, there are bad principles inſtilled! And from 
what I have heard about the occult cauſes of this pro- 
ceſs, I fear there are bad examples ſet by theſe ſorry 
teachers: And if the patrons of benevolence are ſelf- 
- ith and rapacious, and, of ſympathy, hard-hearted and 
eruel; if the preachers of charity are actuated by re- 
venge; if they who extol juſtice are covetous and un- 
juſt ; and they who found all morality on common 
ſenſe are obſerved to be ſenſeleſs, rude, and groſsly 


ill-bred ; the ſcholars muſt either abhor their maſters; 74 


as loathſome hypoerites, or elſe loſe all ſenſe of vir- 
tue, and ink into the baſeſt avarice, daes and 
en. 

Obap. 30 o. The 8 an delivarad his 8 
8 an air and manner which commanded the atten- 
tion of every perſon ente, And ee 1 cannot 


* 
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pretend to vindicate every expreſſion he uſed, the 5 


company, however, ſeemed in general to be pleaſed 
with his ſpeech, and convinced of the neceſſity and 
propriety of the motion he made: And there was one 
of our company, who himſelf had got a liberal edu» 
cation, who immediately returned him the following 


anſwer : Sir, I ſuppoſe. you are the more earneſt to 


have the college purged and reformed, as you have 


two ſons whom probably you will ſend to it ſoon: 


For my part, I ſee nothing unfeaſible in either of the 
remedies you have propoſed; a royal viſitation may 


be eaſily procured, and I allow: it is very much want- 


ed; and the preſbyterial viſitation. may be got with- 
out delay. But I cannot but tell you that we of this 
city may look upon ourfelyes, as very juſtly puniſhed: 

Many here had not ſenſe to eſteem the talents and 
virtue of Honorio, who was my maſter, and who, by 
the ſuperiority of his character, would have been an 
ornament to any college. Lou cannot but remem- 
ber how your uncle and my father often blamed me 
for admiring and imbibing his ſentiments; but whom 
have you got ſince that was fit to fill his place? I ſay 
nothing to diſparage any man's abilities: But, alas! 
what a downfal at preſent The morals of our peo- 
ple are growing more and more corrupted; and it is 
grievous to obſerve, that leſs pains is taken to eſtabliſh 
and inculcate religion in proportion as ſcepticiſm and 
vice are gaining ground. While Honorio was in this 
college, we had every Sunday evening the pleaſure of 
hearing a lecture from him, Ks owe hy a great deal of 
curious and beautiful learning was retailed; the truth 
of divine revelation was demonſtrated; e religion 
was ſet forth in a ſtriki and amiable point of view. 


At ſo great a diſtance of time, I think of this with | 


the higheſt regard to the memory of that truly ho- 
neſt, benevolent, and reſpectable gentleman. I can 
bardly yet paſs the college gate without imagining 1 


be kin, and feeling a flow of agestton to his chase. 
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ter; for I do from the heart declare, that if ever 1 
| faw the value of true knowledge, if ever I beheld the 
beauty, and felt the conſtraining power of religion 
and virtue, it was while, on theſe momentous ſub- 
s, I was hearing the ff irited and penetrating dif. 
—. of that excellent — T really — Aon 
him without wiſhing to be poſſeſſed of ſome virtue 
which he made me ſenſible I wanted; ang if withing 
to be virtuous be ſome degree of virtue, I always 
eame out of his ſchool better than I went into it. 
But if I hear the lectures or read the books of ſuc- 
ceeding profeſſors with all the care I can, my heart 
is never affected by them: I feel no ſort of emotion, 
nor any defire of virtue, nor even of knowledge. Moſt 
certainly our preſent teaching 7 ofeſſors are a very 
different ſort of men. When T hear their dry and 
confuſed ſpeeches from the bench, in this trial, I ſee 
but too well that they muſt fpeak in 2 languid, drow- 
fy, and confuſed manner in their claſſes, and be able 
to convey but a very pitiful degree of pra e to 
e eg «5,2 „ 
Chap. 31. T have in this hiſtory propoſed to pies 
be readers as clear an idea as I can, not only of the 
lege, but partly alſo of the city of Clutha. It is 
with that deſign that in my two laſt chapters I have 
ſtt down the real ſpeeches of two ſenſible Cluthani- 
ans, and from theſe it will be caſily perceived in what 
2 contemptible ſtate of ignorance, error, and corrup- 
tion, the college was at this particular period. It will 
be remarked, that the gentlemen of Clutha ſpoke of 
the profefiors nearly in the fame ſtyle for which the 
ſtudent was proſecuted: And, in fact, it appears 
om authentic memoirs and iifolnfatibie; that ſeve- 
ral of the profeſſors taught in a manner fo dry and 
—Uenitertaining, that no 12. ſo proper and charac- 
teriſtic as that of drowſy could be applied to them. 
They read over their 


" their — — 


7 
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in ſuch a tardy, lethargic, and drowſy manner, that 
they very much reſembled thoſe old nurſes who have 
the art of lulling children aſleep. In hearing them, 
it was really impoſſible for the ſtudents to keep them- 
ſelves awake. The ſoporific doſe was for the ſpace 
of an hour ſo copiouſly adminiſtered to them, hw 
ſome of them yawned, ſome flumbered, others nod- 
ded, and many fell faſt aſleep; and it is in hiſtory, 
that ſometimes the maſter himſelf was ſeen to nod in 
his deſk, and the ſpeQacles to fall from his noſe. This 
ſtate of the college was ſo well known in the city, 
that when any perſon complained be could not get 
fleep, the common advice given him was, that he 
ſhould go and hear a lecture in the college. How- 
ever, the ſtudents were generally ſo fortunate as to 
awake by the time the lecture was ended; thoogh this 
was not the caſe with a very ſerious. and diligent lad, 
a month or two before the trial: He fell into 0 deep 
a ſleep, that the great din made by his fellow- ſtudents, 
when they were gladly running out of the claſs, was 
not heard by him; and it coſt the profeſſor ſome con- 
ſiderable time, in pinching his noſe and jogging his 

ſides, before he could get him to awake. It was the 

general belief at Clutha, that the proſecuted ſtudent 
had been alluding to this fact, when he ſpoke of the 
* drowſy ſhops of logie and metaphyſics and, if I 
am not miſtaken, the citizen alſo alludes to it in his 
ſpeech which I have narrated above. But I muſt now 
attend the lord rector. 

. Chap. 32. On the day chat had been 1 
the rector repaired to the college, and joined the 
profeſſors in the faculty-room. The proſeſſors were 
rigged\ out in their canonical habits, and with the 
rector at their head, they, with meaſured ſteps, and 
demure aſpect, made a ſolemn proceſſion to the 
large hall — the court was to ſit ! A few 
ſervants alſo in black gowns, with flat cowls on 
their heads, ſtepped leiſurely before them, one of 
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them carrying a mace over his ſhoulder, which they 


called the ſceptre wand: Having in this ſolemn man- 
ner traverſed the college court, and reached the hall, 


tze rector took his ſeat, and after a ſhort ſilence 


Fpoke to this purpoſe: „It was with great concern 
that I heard of this affair. I have now been ſome 
time in town, and might, if 1 had pleaſed, been pre- 

ſent at ſome part of the trial; — I did not chooſe 
to countenance a trial, for which there appears to me 


to have been no ground, and in which ſo many irre- 


r ſteps have — e 71 Jam a friend to ci- 


vil liberty, and I bope to religion alſo ; and I diſlike | 


erſecution of every hang. T believe you the profeſ- 
had no bad intentions in this matter; but then 


moſt of you know little of law, and I am unacquaint- 


ed with it, for I never ſtudied it. 3 


this proſecution you have brought diſgrace 
2 and upon your univerſity. You have: 
ourſelves into a: criminal court: Upon 


4 
hat authority have you done this? If it be by the 


bulls of ancient popes, theſe were abrogated by the re- 


formation; and if after that era any criminal juriſ- 


diction remained to you, it hath been taken away by 
the juriſdiction act. I think, indeed, that like every 


other college, you have right to exerciſe diſciphne 
over your ſtudents, with reſpect to ſmaller miſde- 
meanors, and to cenſure: them by admonition, re- 
buke, or even expulſion; but if any ſtudent commit 
any great crime, he, like other ſubjects, is to be tried 
in the courts authoriſed and eſtabliſhed by law. By 


the form of this trial, you ſeem to be aiming at ſome | 
fſtcvere puniſhment; and yet it is only words or ex- 
preſſions you have libelled, which, in my judgment, 


are not actionable or cognoſccable in wy court of 
law, nor merit any fort of cenſure. I. fear this pro- 
ſecution, contrary to your intention, will appear to 


be eccleſiaſtical COT I know not what to do in 


mn R me la e 
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foreign ſtudent, who had inſulted one of you by 
throwing off his periwig, and that affair was * ppily 
ended when I fat in à court of this kind; * now 
you are proceeding in this other trial. Had 1 fore- 
ſeen there would be ſo much buſineſs for me, I would 


have named other ſort of aſſeſſors than you; for ew 


cept one gentleman, I believe none of you pretend 
to know law; I would have named, indeed, men of 


liberal education, and of liberal ideas alſo; I'would 


have named the lords of juſticiary, and the ſheriff de- 
pute of the county. I know not what to do in this 
matter. Were I to do any thing, it would be to 


throw the libel over the bar, and aſſoilzie the ſtudent 


immediately; but even that would be to acknowledge 


the legality and competency of the court: As I can- 
not do ſo, and as I cannot countenance your proceed- 


ing in this trial, I will enter a re and dre erer 


leave the court.“ 1 * 

Chap. 33. The lord WIT ſpoke at great length, 
and delivered many noble ſentiments on liberty, and 
againſt civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, which I am 
ſorry I have not room to relate at large. There were 
preſent two profeſſors, who, from the beginning of 


the affair, had been uniformly of the ſame opinion 
now exprefſed by his lordfhip; both with reſpect to 


the relevancy and the competency of the court; and 


it was viſible to every ſpectator, how the counte- 


nances of theſe two gentlemen brightened up, whilſt 
the rector was ſpeaking; but the majority were in a 
confounded pickle: One of them gnawed at his to- 
bacco, and his face turned quite livid ; another's face 


was downcaſt, and as red as blood the eyes of one 
ſunk into his/ head, his cheeks clang inwards, and his 


complexion was black as if he had been in a ſwoon; 
another rapped upon the lid of his ſnuff-box, and in 


taking ſnuff, beat fo violently with his finger and 


thumb upon His noſe, that-it fell a-bleeding ; and one 


of them was ſo dreadfully ſcared and n that | 


* 
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he was carried home to Eis bed and never returned 
to Tee the iſſue of the trial. The rector, as he had 
threatened, entered his proteſt, and promiſed to give 
in his reaſons in proper time; and the principal muſti 
or faquir of the college, proteſted for liberty to an- 
ſwer the rector's reaſons, when they ſhould appear. 
Cbap. 34. Abaſhed as the judges were, they were 
unwilling and aſhamed to deſiſt. Fain would they 
have got out of the perplexing embarraſſment in which 
were: Often did they with they had never ſet 
on foot ſuch a ſhameful and groundleſs proſecution: 
And it is believed in Clutha, — they blamed and 
- upbraided one another for that violent ſpirit, and un- 
governed rage, which in truth had actuated them 
all, though perhaps they were not all equally blame- 
able; but it is certain that all that party believed they 
had now gone too far to think of ſtopping: However, 
though they had conſtituted themſelves into a crimi- 
nal court, though they had choſen a procurator-fiſcal, 
though they had hitherto called, and allowed them- 
ſelves to be called, a criminal court, and always cal- 
led the ſtudent by the appellation of pannel; yet 
now, intimidated, as was ſuppoſed, by the rector, they 
began to alter their ſtyle, and to call the ſtudent tlie 
defender: And a very merry inquiry was ſet on foot 
on the bench, to find out and determine what kind 
of court they were: On this point, ſeveral entertain- 
ing ſpeeches were delivered by the judges, which, as 
I have oftener than once declared before, it is not 
my purpoſe to inſert, I cannot, however, bfit take no- 
tice of a few ſentences in one of . theſe ſpeeches. 
We are called an inquiſitorial court,” ſaid the learn- 
ed gentleman, but I deſpiſe words; words do not 
alter the nature of things; there is nothing in words; 
I may call my cow my daughter, and my daug hter 
my cow: But we are not a court of inquiſitien. by e 
are called a criminal court, but we have only aſſum- 


ed the — nn court: Neither are We a 
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civil court, nor yet an eccleſiaſtical court: But I WII 
tell you what court we are; we are an academical 
court, that is, a court for puniſhing crimes in our 
ſtudents, and diſciplining them: Our court partakes 
of the nature of all courts; only a criminal court ad- 
mits of ſeveral things called clemencies, but we of 
this academical court are not obliged, and it is not in 
our nature, to ſhow any clemency.” This gentle- 
man's. ſpeech ſeemed quibbling and unintelligible, 
and left very bad impreſſions of him on the minds of 
the audience. | He ſeemed to deal much in frivolous 
diſtinctions, to have the feelings of his heart ſtupifi- 
ed by the poiſon of wrong ſcience, and to wrap up 
himſelf in the cobwebs of metaphyſics and ſcholaſtic 
jatgattk. 3 ging 8 7 Eh 
Chap. 35: I have before narrated how the judges 
began to alter their ſtyle about their court; and now, 
by degrees, they began to talk gently about the ſtu- 
dent. They publicly took notice of his parts and 
genius, his athduity at ſtudy, and his readineſs to 
liſten to their directions and advices; and inſtead of 
pannel, they now called him the defender. Their 
' civility to him went farther than mere words; for, 
of their own accord, they brought him a precept on 
their factor for his burſary, which they had often re- 
fuſed him before: They were determined, however, 
to proceed in the trial, though it is probable that by 
this time, they ſaw they muſt be ſatisfied with a gen- 
tler cenſure than at firſt they had intended. The 
counſel for the defender (for I ſhall henceforth, like 
the court, call him by that name) aſked the ſpace of 
one day to ſee and conſider the proof, and this de- 
mand was agreed to. It was his opinion, that though 
the whole libel, even as laid, had been proved, it 
could not have inferred the ſlighteſt puniſhment or 
cenſure, in the judgment of any unprejudiſed perſon, 
nor even in the judgment of the proſecutors them- 
ſelves, if they had not been blindfolded by maleyo- 
| NM m 


"ON paſſion, by which the exerciſe of their under- 
ſtandings was at that time woefully damaged and im- 
paired. The depoſitions of the witneſſes I will not 

inſert in this hiſtory, both as the matters deponed on 
were ſo frivolous, that I fear it was a profanation to 
cauſe any man make oath about them, and alſo be- 
cauſe I have been informed that the whole proceſs, 


with every depoſition verbatim, is to be publiſhed to 


the world. However, the proof, as I have ſaid be- 


fore, turned out extremely favourable for the de- 


fender. "The indictment, as the reader will have ob- 


ſerved, conſiſted of five articles: In the 1ſt, the ſtu- 


dent was charged with talking irreverently or impi- 
ouſly concerning our Saviour; in the 2d, contemptu- 
ouſly of the * 9 doctrines of the goſpel; in the 
3d, "bubrrely the merchants; and in the 4th, of 
the ladies of Clutha; and in the 5th, that he talked 
contemptuoufly and diſreſpectfully of the ſciences of 
logic and metaphyſics, by calling them drowſy.— 
When the counſel had ſeen the proof, he came next 
w and pleaded the cauſe with great ſpirit and viva- 

He told the court, « They had brought them- 
ſelves into a dangerous ſcrape; that none of the ex- 
preſſions libelled were cenfurable by any law what- 
ever; that this was fo evident, that he and all the 
world were convinced, that ſome other occult cauſes 


mult have been the ground of this inquiſitorial proſe- 


cution; that by a hardy phalanx on the bench, his 


client had been pointed out as odious, in order to 
draw upon him the rage of every ſort of fanatics; 
that he had been ſtabbed with the dagger of perſecu- 


tion, borne down by the hand of oppreſſion, and 
blaſted by the tongue of calumny: That therefore it 


became the court not only to Hoilzic him, but to 


take the moſt effectual method to inform the public hs | 
that he had been injuriouſly treated, and had never 
been guilty of any of thoſe things, which, by means 


L of — people —_— ſulpect 3 that * they would 
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not do him juſtice, there were other courts, before 
which their ſentence might come, where ſuch paſ- 
Kons as prevailed here had not reached.” The coun- 
ſel having pleaded the cauſe, it was expected the 
judges would immediately proceed to conſider the 
proof, and paſs ſentence. But contrary to expecta- 
tion, and to the ordinary forms of criminal eourts, 
they ſaid, they would firſt, as the counſel for the de- 
fender had done, take one day to conſider the proof : 
This, it was ſuſpected, was done with the deſign, 
that what impreſſions were made by the counſel 
might be worn off; and perhaps it was alſo that they 
might have time to agree upon the ſentence they 
were to paſs. While, therefore, the judges are ſhut- 
up conſidering the amount of the proof, the moſt 
ſanguine part of which conſiſted of their own depoſi- 
tions, I will, as in a former interval of court, ſtrive to 
entertain the reader with an account of ſome of the 
profeſſors of Clutha at that time. As it did not fuit 
with the plan of this hiſtory to inſert their ſpeeches, 
it may be judged the more neceſſary to give ſome 
character of themſelves, ſince they are the principal 
perſonages in this academical drama; and, happily, 
the account I am to give of them, is literally tran- 
ſlated from ancient and authentic memoirs concerning 
them. 1 3 p 4th | 7 | 
Chap. 36. I find it would ſwell this work to too 
great a ſize, and hinder me from / gratifying the im- 
patience of the public, ſhould I here inſert, the charac- 
ter of every profeſſor of the ancient Clutha : But, 
without any conſiderable loſs to the reader, I may 
ſafely abridge #his part of my work; for, at that par- 
ticular time, the teaching profeſſors of Clutha, though 
they differed in many reſpects, yet, in many reſpects, 
they very exactly reſembled one another; their tem- 
per of mind, their air and manner, their taſte and ge- 
nius, were much alike; in the love of money, and 
ſome other plebeian paſſions, they were perfectly ſi- 
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milar: And if the reader will but make allowance for 
the different departments which they filled, he will 
be enabled to form a pretty exact judgment of them 
all, from the ſingle character which 1 luxe antun 
tranſcribed and fet before him. 

A philologus, or commentator, 1s one — is re- 
garded merely for his {kill in the dead languages. In 
early. years, he diſcovers what buſineſs he is born to 
purſue. With a ſatchel of books on his back, he goes 
regularly to the pariſh ſchool, and keeps time ſo ex- 
actly, that he ſerves the neighbours inſtead of a clock. 
The bell-man fees him paſs by, and ſays to his wife, 
that lad is diligent ;. he will certainly be a deep fcho- 
Fe At the fire-ſide he repeats his Latin; his mo- 

ther hears him; looks at him with wonder; and fears 
he wit not be long- lived. Though dull and flow. of 
apprehenſion, he labours to — that defect by a 
grave and tedious application. In the ſchool, he is 
never caught looking off his book; and he has the 
whole grammar perfectly by heart. He reads Ovid, 
Salluſt, and Corderius, all with the ſame tone and ca- 
dence; and never omits to conjugate and decline 
every verb and noun that comes in his way. When 
he comes to the college, he ſtares at the maſters with 
the molt profound admiration; conſiders each of them 
as a walking library, crammed. to the throat with 
Greek, and Latin, and philoſophy, and withes he may 
Tome time be one of them. He is continually poring 
over books in his chamber; preys with an undiſtin- 

_ guithing voracity on every thing that is ancient; but 
Greek eſpecially, dark Greck, in the diſmal editions f 
of Froben or Aldus, is his ſupreme delight. He reads 
through the Greek Teſtament all in a day, and boaſts 
of it as a notable exploit in learning. Then he en- 
ters a bookſeller's ſhop, he looks with contempt on 
the modern books that glitter on the upper ſhelves ; 
he caſts his eyes toward the lower regions, where 
ſtand the . folios, * ponderous lumber of > 
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cent erudition. He rummages the dark corners of 
the ſhop, and drags from their duſty retreat, Grute- 
rus, Hoffomannus, Becmannus, and Lindenbrogius, 


and a whole legion of obſcure commentators. By this 


conduct, he in time becomes diſtinguiſhed as a great 


ſcholar, and is thought fit to be a profeſſor in the 
college of Clutha. Then he aſſumes a dogmatical 


air, finds fault with Bentley's edition of Horace, and 
rentures to decide in certain points diſputed among 


the commentators. He values himſelf for his illuſtra- 


tions of ſome paſſages-in the epodes-of Horace, Which 
none but bimfelf would chooſe to read to the on | 
He computes the time in which Virgil wrote the 

neid, and finds, by a nice calculation, that he com- 
poſed a line and a quarter, or about ſever words and 
a half, per diem. He reads the moſt ſtriking parts of 


the beſt writers without the leaſt emotion. No- paſ-- 


ſage in Virgil can excite his pity ; none in Terence, 
Plautus, or Horace, can extort a ſmile from him. 


He declares that he is charmed with Cicero's Orations, 


and recommends: them to his ſcholars, for the know-- 
ledge of the Roman antiquities that: is to be drawn 
from them. He hears people talk of taſte, and he 
talks of it too; but which of our modern dramatiſts, 


fays he, can be compared with Lycophron ? or who? 


ever compoſed three thouſand comedies as Menander 


— 


did? He reads over all the ancient commentators on 


Plato and Ariſtotle for his amuſement, and calls them 


the grand magazine of human knowled ge. If he turns 
preacher, he diſdains to read out his text in the uſual. 
way; he bids his audience lock for the motto of his 


diſlertation in the penult verſe of the antepenult ſec- 


tion of the apocalypſe. He joins together the moſt 

jarring and diſcordant ideas; and his ſtyle is mere 

fuſtian and bombaſt. He figures himſelf ſtanding on 

the verge of immenſity; and talks about the friend- 

hip and diſintereſted benevolence of the Logos, and 

the energetical and Plaſtie influence of tic Faun; 
TY Mm * 
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In hiſtory, he confines his reading to the Byzantine 


Jiſtorians, and declares them infinitely ſuperior to 


Tacttus and Livy. He talks about numbers of Greek 


and Latin authors as well known to him, whom no- 
body eyer heard of. In ſhort, all his reading lies in 
ach books as nobody elſe reads; and, for ſome cauſe 
or other, he never gives his opinion concerning any 


modern book. He conceals his want of diſcernment, 


by an affected contempt of every thing written ſince 
the days of Procopius, except ſome things of Vida 
and Fracaſtor. In common life, he is a ſtranger to 
all the forms of buſineſs. All his ideas are extrava- 
gant and wide of truth and nature. He affects to 
talk of agriculture, and pronounces Virgil's Georgics 
to be the only coinplete treatiſe upon the ſubject, 
and pities our ploughmen that they cannot read it in 
Latin.- In laying 'out a farm, he ſagely propoſes fifty 


acres to be ſown with onions, and fort ir. for cabbage 


A-year by a 


plants. To make five thouſand pounds. 


dairy, he will tell you, is the eaſieſt matter in the 


world; he talks of it with a careleſs certainty z for 


he lo it in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. His con- 


verſation is dry and infipid; and turns upon a few 
anecdotes about Bentley, and Burman, and Julian the 
apoſtate, and Jamblichus the Pythagorean. Sequeſter- 


ed from the world, and converſing chiefly with muſty 


authors, he becomes equally callous in his feeling and 
inſignificant in his perſon. If to ſuch uſeleſs attain- 


ments and plumbeity of intellect, a ſour and moroſe 


i Br. 


. temper happens to be united, his character is deteſted 


as well as deſpiſed; but if be poſſeſſeth a quiet and 


ſedate diſpoſition, or what Swift calls an alderman- 
1y difcretion, which is generally the caſe with men of 


a heavy underſtanding, he paſſeth among his acquaint- 


- . ance as a good enough fort gf man; and, Rong the 


illiterate part of mankind,his grave and humdrum 
aſpect . him the n of a deep ſcho- 
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Chap. 37. The judges having now ſeen the proof, 
came next day to court to judge of its amount. They 
conſidered the libel, article by article, whether or not 
it was proved; and though many people believed it 
was evidently diſproved, even by the witneſſes ad- 
duced againſt the deſender, yet it was viſible, that 
the majority were reſolved to decide rather accord 
ing to their own depeſitions, and thoſe of a very few 
who ſeemed to agree with them, than by the evidence: 
of a very great number of witneſſes, who deponed, 
with reſpect to ſeveral circumſtances, very differently 
from them. The firſt article was culpable by impli- 
cation only. The ſtudent was accuſed of having 
meant our bleſſed Saviour, by the expreflion, « the 
ſon of Mary.“ This was faid to be, in a literal ſenſe, 
making a man an offender for a word. Two of the 
judges ſtrenuouſly contended, that as this was only 
an implied crime, no court of law could puniſh or 
cenſure a man for it; and that, though the defender 
had meant as was alleged, no irreverence or diſreſpect 

could be intended, ſince it was clearly proved, that, 
at the time libelled, he was ſpeaking ſeriouſly upon a 
grave and important ſubject; by the majority, how- 
ever, this article was found proved. The ſecond ar- 
ticle wag unanimouſly found not proved. 'The third 
and fourthy concerning the merchants and ladies of 
Clutha, were, like the firſt, blameable only by impli- 
cation; they were ſuppoſed to refer to a city differ- 
ent from Clutha; and, notwithſtanding very ſtrong 
objections were made by two of the judges, theſe ar- 
ticles were alſo found to be proved. The laſt article, 
concerning © the drowſy. ſhops of logic and meta- 
phyſics,” was unanimouily found proved. With re- 
ſpect to the articles found to be proved, there were 
two Judges, ſo often mentioned above, who delivered 
pretty long ſpeeches, ſhowing, that, in their judgment, 
theſe articles were not at all proved. Theſe ſpeeches -- 
I would inſert, or at leaſt part of them, had that been 
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conſiſtent with the plan I have laid down to myſelf. 


Both of them were manly and liberal, and diſplayed ' 


fuch knowledge in law, and ſuch generous and Chriſ- 
tian ſentiments, as did honour to the ſpeakers, and 
would both inſtruct and entertain my readers. When 
theſe two gentlemen ſaw, that, in oppoſition to their 
opinion, four of the articles of the indictment were 
found to be proved, they proteſted againſt that 

ment of court, by which ſtep the four — hoe 1 
who had been witneſſes, were the only judges left to 


conſider and determitite what ſhould be the cenſure, 


and to pronounce the ſentence. There was indeed, 

by this time, another of the profeſſors + who Had 
mounted the bench ; but though he ſeemed favour- 
able to the defender, yet becauſe he had not heard 
the witneſſes examined, he declined to judge either 
with reſpect to the proof or the cenſure ; another of 
theſe profeſſors 4 was all the time of the trial abſent 


from Clutha; two of them g were in the city, and 
had been once or twice on the bench at the trial, but 


did not chooſe to attend till the end of it. And the 
judge I mentioned before to have been frightened 


by the rector's ſpeech, continued to be fick, and did 


not return to the court. 


Chap. 38. The four profefſors who had been wit 
neſſes againſt the ſtudent, were, for the cauſes J have 
mentioned, the only judges who were to determine the 
eenſure and execute the ſentence. The vice- rector J, 
indeed, Who was preſes of the court, was kriown to 
be of the fame ſentiments with them. Expulſion, it 


was believed, was the puniſhment they deſigned when 
they began the proſecution; but, from various cauſes, 


they were by this time ſoftened or intimidated to a 


very great degree. When the firſt motion was made 
about this affair at a college meeting, one of the Pro- 
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feſſors proteſted, that as there was no uma clamoſa 
in the city, thoſe who moved for the inquiry ſhould 
be held as the informers, which had made them ſtop 
or proceed ſlowly for ſome time. A great number of 
the moſt wealthy inhabitants of Clutha had engaged 
to ſupport the ſtudent to the utmoſt length Comalo 
and Fuorgo had appeared in his defence—the rector 
had, in very ſtrong terms, declared himſelf againſt the 
proſecution—it was evident, from the air and beha- 
viour of the ſpectators, that they believed the proſe- 
cution to be ill founded, ridiculous, and oppreſſive 
—and, except the depoſitions of the four judges, the 
proof had come out very ſhort of what they had ex- 
pected. When, therefore, the preſes put the queſtion, 
the profeſſor or judge who ſpoke firſt, ſaid, That as it 
was the firſt offence given by the offender, and as 
there were many circumſtances proved which alle» 
viated the offenſiveneſs of the expreſſions libelled, it 
was his opinion, that the defender ſhould be rebuked 
and admoniſhed ; and to this motion the other three 
Judges agreed. Then the preſes dictated the ſentence, 
which was ſaid to have been agreed upon in private 
before the court met, and which run in theſe terms, 
That the ſtudent ſhould be rebuked for diſreſpect- 
ful, petulant, and abuſive expreſſions, and 'admomiſh- - 
ed.” And the judge who had ſpoken firſt on this 
point, argued, that it would expreſs his meaning bet- 
ter if the ſentence were worded thus: That the ſtu- 
dent be rebuked for expreſſions diſreſpectful to reli- 
gion, petulant to the inhabitants of Clutha, and abu- 
five of the learned ſciences. But in this he was over- 
ruled, and the form of the ſentence dictated by the 

preſes was approved. 
Chap. 39. Befides the preſes and the four judges, 
who were to give deciſion in this trial, there were 
three more at that time upon the bench; the two , 
who, by the proteſt they had entered, had precluded 
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themſelves from voting as to the cenſure, and a third, ex 

who had been attending ſome affembly in Oceana, I ce 

and had purpoſely, as was ſuſpected, kept himſelf ab- 

_ ſent from the-greateſ(t part of the trial: He was, as 1 uf 

have narrated, againſt therproſecution, believing there i de 

was not ſufficient ground for it; but though he de. vw 
clined to vote, for the reaſon mentioned above, yet, 
when- the court was conſidering what the cenſure 

ſhould: be, he made a ſhort ſpeech, by which he plain- 
ly diſcovered what were his ſentiments about the ex- 
preſſions libelled. - There Was, he faid, a preacher in 
the preſbytery of D who was upon his ſecond 
trials, and had got for his text, C The Captain of our 

ſalvation was made perfect through ſufferings ;” in 

diſcourſing on which, he ſaid that our Saviour was 
improved in virtue, by means of his ſufferings: The 
preibytery were diſpleaſed, and took the young man 

to taſæ: But when he told them his meaning was, 
| that with reſpect to his human nature only our Sa- 
| - viour was improved in virtue, the preſbytery were ſa- 
| - _ tisfied with the explication. He added, there was a 
| reverend gentleman who faid i in a ſermon, that God 
| is not properly a virtuous being: This ſeemed a ſtrange 
expreſſion; but when the gentleman was ſpoken to 

about it, or came to explain himſelf, he ſaid, that 
virtue ſuppoſed ſome ſtruggle, or ſome difficulties 
which the agent was to overcome; that, in this ſenſe 
of the word, the Deity could not properly be ſaid to 
be virtuous: And this explication alſo, though he ſtill 
| doubted about the fitneſs of the expreſhon, went far 
do give ſatisfaction; for every man, he ſaid, hath a 

right to explain his: own words. 'Theſe two. thort | 
ſtories appeared to be extremely appoſite to the point 
nn queſtion, or what was charged in the firſt article ; 
'  -_ and the ſpectators ſeemed much pleaſed with them ; 
and the laſt ſtory had ſome poignancy in it, becauſe 
the ſermon it alluded to had been delivered by one of 

the judges, who was now too — 55 
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epreſſions, which, at the worſt, were not more ex- 
ceptionable than his e 6n. 

Chap. 40. The whole burden of the affair now wy 
upon the four judges and the preſes; and it was evi- 


| dent they could obtain no honour by the ſentence 
which they were going to pronounce. The ſpecta- 
tors were viſibly prejudiſed againſt them, and they 


ſaw plainly that the game they had hoped to catch 


was eſcaping out of their fangs: It is not therefore 


to be wondered at that they were difpleaſed with thoſe 
who had helped to render their fituation ſo difagree- 


able, and to diſappoint them of their aim. One of 
them made a ſpeech, reflecting upon the defender's | 


counſel, and informing the crowd, that a year or two 


before, when he was a ſtudent at the college, he had 


for his ill behaviour been put in priſon: Another of 
them, after taking notice of the defender's merit, and 
that he believed him to have imbibed no bad princi- 


ples in religion, ſaid ſeveral things which gave offence; 


he talked much about petulance and ill- breeding; and, 
as he had ſeveral times done before, put the ſtudent 


in mind that he enjoyed a burſary. He alleged, that 
the ſtudent was an eſprit fort, and that, by appearing 


to be ſuch, he had recommended himſelf to the gen- 
tlemen of Clutha, who had engaged to ſupport him; 


for, ſaid he, though a man believe religion, there are 


many people who like him the better becauſe he doth 
not ſeem to believe it, nor to be much in earneſt a- 
bout it. This ſpeech, which was dry, tedious, and 


ſeemed to have been ſtudied, was all of a piece with _ 


the few ſentences of it which I have ſet down. It 
appeared to every perſon to be invidious, and to ſpring 


from ill temper, or malevolence, or ſome defect of 
underſtanding. It occaſioned an uproar upon the 
bench, and tumult in the court-hall. One of the 


judges, with great vehemence and emotion, ſaid, The 
gentleman who ſpoke laſt talks of petulance and ill- 


a ; I leave his breeding to his on conſcience, 1 
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but I ſpeak of juſtice : His words are more the ground | 
of a proceſs againſt him, than all the expreſſions with 
Which the ſtudent hath been charged : He calls him 
an &/þrzt fort, that is, in the common uſe of the word, 
an unbeliever; and he hath pointed out all the gen 
tlemen of this city who have ſupported him, as # 
doned and irrehgious. 'The gentleman marked down 
the expreſſions juſt as they were uttered in court, and 
| ſhowed them to the reſt of the bench: The judge who 
had ſpoke them tried to ſoften them, and to vindicate 
himſelf, but was thought to do himſelf harm by his 
apology. This metaphyſician had, it ſeems, proſecut- 
ed viſionary ſpeculations with ſo much avidity, that 
he ſeemed to have loſt all delicacy and ſenſe of man- 
ners, and to have but a very ordinary ſhare of com- 
mon ſenſe left him. However, the audience were 


Hh greatly relieved ,when they ſaw the tumult enden, 


without coming directly to blows. 

Chap. 41. By the tumult which had happened, the 
procedure of the court was for ſome time interrupted. 
but that tumult being happily appeaſed, the buſineſs 
was reſumed. And, fuſt, the counſel proteſted, that 
the defender's acquieſcing in the ſentence-ſhould- not 
be conſtrued as a departure from the right he had to 
proſecute the college before the. Court of Seſſion for 
the recovery of damages and expence. Then the 
judge, who had contended for the alteration in ſtyle, 
mentioned above, proceeded to be the executioner of 
the ſentence. He was viſibly in great confuſion; he 
ſpit; he looked at the paper which contained his own 
form of the ſentence; threw. it down on the deſk be- 
fore him; took up the other form of the ſentence; 
threw it down alio, and took up his own again. He 

called upon the defender, who ſtood up, and he be- 
gan to tender the rebuke in the words he had former- 
fne propoſed ; but he was. checked, and forced to con- 
ne OT to the. form which the court had agreed 
J rebuke you,” be ſaid, © for diſreſpectful, 
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petulant, abuſive expreſſions, and admonith you 
to ayoid the like for the future.“ Then the ſtudent 
made a ſhort : 1, in which he ſaid he was not ex- 
empt from faults; it 10, he would be more than a 
man, more than a philoſopher ; that he hoped he had 
given little cauſe for this unparalleled trial: He thank+ 
ed the judges who had thought favourably of him, 
2nd the gentlemen of Clutha who had befriended and 
countenanced him. Upon which, there was the moſt 
univerſal and loudeſt plaudit of the kind that perhaps 
was ever heard: Six or ſeven hundred people rapping 
on the floor with their feet, and clapping their hands, 
raiſed ſo loud a noiſe, that the whole hall rung and 


rebounded, and the ſound was echoed back from the 


oppoſite fide of the college-court, where the ſteeple 


Was. 


Chap. 42. Nothing now remaitis to complete this 
narrative, but to take notice of a ſquabble which hap- 
2 betwixt the counſel and that judge, who, as I 

ave ſaid, had thrown out fome reflections againſt 
him. The counſel, highly provoked, had demanded 
of the court to hear him, and to do him juſtice ; and 
boldly told them, that, if they ſhould refuſe, he would 


do himſelf juſtice in the college area, before all theſe 


ſpectators, in whoſe preſence he judged himſeif to 
have been affronted. An internuntio had paſſed five 
or ſix times between the counſel and the judge; ſome 
cards alſo were exchanged between them; and the 
judge, convinced, as it ſhould feem, of his indiſere- 
tion, ot afraid of conſequences, was willing to make 
ſome conceſſions. Then the counſel ſtood up: * It 
(ſaid he) this court declines to hear me, I will addreſs 
myſelf to this numerous audience. The gentleman 
hath taken it amiſs, and believes I meant him, when, 
in the courſe of the pleading, I alleged that the de- 
poſitions of ſome of the witneſſes fmelled ſtrong of 
prevarication. It is what I had a right to ſay in be- 
half of my client; and I will publiſh theſe depoſitions, 
5 4 | Nn ; 
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and let the world judge whether t hq in of p preva· 
told here, that 


I was impriſoned by the college; and this audience, 


or ſome of them, might go away with a belief that I 
was impriſoned for ſome immorality or crime; but I 


was impriſoned for eſpouſing the cauſe of a friendleſs : 
and innocent foreigner, who had been baſely affront- 


_ ed, inſulted, and oppreſſed, in this very place. And, 


inſtead of being aſhamed of it, I ſhould rejoice to be 
every week impriſoned in ſuch a cauſe. And I went 
to priſon, for a few minutes, of my own accord; for 
if I had not conſented to it, I knew well that this 
court had no right, and dared not to impriſon me or 


any man in their ſteeple.” There was a huſh or deep 
Glence in the houſe whilſt he was ſpeaking, and the 


public favour run ſo ſtrongly towards that fide of the 


: queſtion, that the audience gave the counſel a plau- 


dit almoſt 4s univerſal and loud as that which they 


had given before in behalf of his client. 


; Chap. 4 43. In imitation of ſome grave hiſtorians, I 


intended to have finiſhed out this hiſtory with a large 
concluſion for the inſtruction of my readers; but the 


narrative part hath been ſo long, that I have but a few 
empty pages: And though I be ſhort on this part of 
my work, I hope I ſhall be excuſed ; becauſe pre- 
ſume, that from the facts, as I have truly ſtated them, 


reflections are ſo obvious, that, without being point- 


ed out, they muſt occur to the reader. Every man 
will lament that there ſhould have been ſuch faction 


in the ancient college of Clutha, and be convinced 


that it was from faction that this very trial took its 


riſe. Many will ſuſpect, that, whilſt the two parties 


were each of them violently contending to overbear 
the other, the ſtudent was unmercifully juſtled be- 


tween them, and that his fituation ſomewhat reſem- 
bled that of a great man, who, between Phariſees and 


Sadducees, was in danger of being pulled in pieces. 


— 
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been aimed at, the ſtudent was diſmiſſed with an ad- 
monition and rebuke, is it not a pity that this cenſure - 

was not adminiſtered in private ? 'T hough the expreſ- 

ſions were improper, yet the lad was young it was 
his firſt offence z he was ſorry for it, and made ſub- 

miſſions. Or, afar the trial was begun, 1s it not a 

great pity that the maſters. did not accept of the ex- 

plication of terms given in to them in court, and em- 

brace the offer made them by Comalo? This was e- 

vidently their intereſt; for from the beginning of the 

trial to the end of it, they appeared more like pan- 
nels than the ſtudent, who indeed ſupported himſelf 
through the whole of it with a manly aſſurance. If 
by this proſecution the maſters deſigned to extend 
and eſtabliſh their authority, they took a very impro- 
per method to do it, and have been very unſucceſs- 
ful: After exerting their utmoſt ſtrength, they fail-- 
ed in their attempt; for the cenſure inflicted was 
next to nothing. It was a ſtretching of their autho- 
rity, and authority overſtretched is commonly enfee- 
bled. So that if petulant talk, or licentious princi- 
ples, have really got footing among the ſtudents, it is 
well if ſome of the moſt headſtrong and thoughtleſs 
of them be not emboldened in petulance by the iſſue 
of this trial. In ſhort, it is certain that the college - 
acquired no ſort of honour, either in Clutha or at a 
diſtance, by this proſecution, Theſe and other ob- 
vious diſadvantages, are the effects of meaſures raſh- 
ly entered into, and ſtubbornly and unrelentingly pur- 
ſued. Nor am able to difcern any good effect which 
this proſecution can poſſibly produce, except that, by 
the hardſhips he hath ſuffered, the ſtudent may him- 


ſelf become an inſtance in proof of the poſition he 


contended for in the parliament of Oceana, namely, 

that adverſi , is a better ſchool for virtue that 7 

ſberiy. 

Chap. 44. It hath appeared from the nies that 

ſome of che moſt „ expreſſions thrown out 
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in court, came from the judges themſelves. One of 
them often told the ſtudent that he was a burſar; 


ſpoke of his ill-breeding ; and talked of his ingrati- 
. and the benefits the maſters had conferred up- 
on him. If the ſtudent was ungrateful, or if he 


failed in reverence and reſpect for his teachers, he 


was certainly to blame, and I ſhould be the laſt per- 
ſon to apologiſe for him: But it was not by their in- 


tereſt that he had got the burſary; and I have not 
been able to learn what particular benefits they con- 


ferred on him: But, if the benefits they confer- 
red on him had been ever ſo great, it was unbecom- 
ing of the maſters to upbraid him with them, or to 


caſt them in his teeth, in that Lare and in ſuch a fi- 
and writ againſt the 


baſe quality; but the inſolence of benefaCtors 
been left untouched. This is a chapter which is 
wanting in the hiſtory of tyrants, and in the hiſtory 


of tyrannical, indelicate, and ill-bred perſons. There 


are men fo bat md, that they have no aim in 
beſtowing any favour, but to ſeize upon, and take 


poſſeſſion of the perſon on whom it is beſtowed, and 
to keep him in a flaviſh dependence upon them : 1 
pity the man, who, by his circumſtances, is obliged 
to accept of ſuch humiliating and dangerous favours ; 


and I ſhall ever eſteem the Abbe St. Pierre, who, 
when he was ſtripping himſelf of a great part of his 


fortune, in favour of a learned gentleman : « I give 


you this,” he ſaid, „ not as a penſion; I give you 


0 an abſolute right to it ; E for 1 dont chooſe that you 


thould depend on me.? 
Chap. 45. There is a Fundamental a ee, in the | 


"$4 FE above hiſtory, which, I fear, will appear myſterious ' 
to the reader; namely, that the college of Clutha 


thould have judged-of a ſpeech delivered in the par- 


iament of Oceana; for every one will think, that the 


ſpeech, 1 it was 2 0 Rave been taken na- 
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ice of by the ſpeaker, or condemned by the parlia- 
ment itſelf; and that if college-men, in our days, 
ſhould chus try to encroach upon the privilege of 
parliament, they would be pilloried, or have their ears 
cropped, or be driven like Jeſuits out of the, coun- 


try. But, in different ages, the manners of men are 


ſuppoſed to be different; and, to account for the a- 
bove difficulty, the reader will pleaſe to reflect, that 
the parliament-man in queſtion, was alſo a ſtudent at. 
the college, and was therefore ſubject to academical 


diſcipline : Beſides, the greater part of the profeflors, , _ 


at the time, happened to be theologians, and every 
one knows the encroaching ſpirit of that ſet of men. 
How it came about that there were then ſo many 
theologians in the college, may perhaps be ſome time 
ſhown to the public; for there is a. hiſtory in manu- 
ſeript, compoſed from the memoirs of Clutha, con- 
taining a period of twenty one years and a half, im- 
mediately preceding the above trial: In chat elaborate 
work, the factions in the college, the ſhiftings of fac- 
tions, the character of the ſeverab maſters, their dif- 
ferent views, the means by which they were advanc- 
ed, whether by party- work, or purchaſe, or entail, or 
court- influence, are minutely inquired- into, and de- 
ſcribed; and it was from the beginning of that pe- 
riod, that theologians began to be numerous in the ſo- 
ciety, and that its ee for literature ons alſo- 
to decline. | | 

Chap. 46. It ou appear to: the reader, even Cdn | 
the ſhort ſketches: given. in the hiſtory, that ſeveral of 
the profeſſors made but a very poor figure in their 


ſpeeches from: the bench. Indeed, the ſide of the 


ueſtion they had unfortunately embraced, may, in 
ſome degree, account for the figure they. made; for 
they ſtood on ground where they had little or no op- 
portunity for the diſplay either of eloquenee or man 
y ſenſe; like ſo many fierce gladiators who have not 
room to wield their arms. They thought themſelves 
| 1 1 
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bn obliged to ſay ſomething or other upon the ſeveral | 


ints in queſtion: An unfortunate ſituation ! To be 
obliged to ſpeak, to have nothing to ſay, and to have 


a defire to appear. witty or ſenfible, are things which 


may ſometimes make very ſenſible men appear ridi- 
culous. But from the ſpeeches of theſe gentlemen, 


4 and the ideas they endeavoured to expreſs; and as 


thoſe of them who had been longeſt in the college 
made the worſt appearance, I am tempted to doubt, 
whether or not a college education can have any ten- 

to improve men in good ſenſe, and uſeful know- 


ledge, or enable them to form a proper judgment ot 


and things. At theſe ſeminarics, a careful 
young man may acquire ſome knowledge ; but then it 


is a ſort of knowledge, of which the greateſt part can 


never be of any uſe to him in common life; and the 
worſt of it is, that whilſt he is acquiring it, he ac- 
quires alſo, if not a polemical temper, at leaſt a dog- 
matical air, which is totally difagreeable, whenever it 
appears without the walls of a college. Colleges 
were firſt founded and endowed in the ignorant ages, 


to ſupport the empire of darknefs, of papal tyranny, 
and ſuperſtition ; and they are hitherto upheld and 
encouraged by the public. But whether theſe foun- 


dations are of any uſe to promote real ſcience, to im- 


 omb-tnſſes or — heart ta the love: af ien, 


38.4 


xpreſs 


my ern on this queſtion, I ſpeak with mo- 


deity and reſerve ; and I will be kept in countenance, 


by the authority and 6 Is candour of a very 


feſſor himfelf, and an 
, which had the 
" We may, lays. be, he, be ihe kate 


ingenious writer, who is a 


Goethe example of many 

ments beſtowed on — 9 — 
N with which they are furniſhed for ſtudy, are not the 
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Even ſcience itſelf, the ſuppoſed offspring of leifure, 
pined in the ſhade of mo 
a diftance from the objects of uſeful knowledge, un- 
touched by the motives that animate an active and a 
vigorous mind, could produce wa, the jargon of 
technical language, and accumulate the unpertinence 
of academical forms.” 

Chap. 47. I perhaps mai that in the 
choice of my ſubject, and the execution of it, I have 
availed myſelf of the plan and rules for writing hiſto- 
ry,” laid down and ee by the connoiſſcurs 
in belles lettres; I have followed the plan of the il- 
luſtrious hiſtorians who wrote the Catalinarian con- 
ſpiracy, the Jugurthine war, and the retreat of the ten 
thouſand Gs. The hiftory whach I preſent to 
the reader hath unity to recommend it ; it deſcribes 
| — important, and uncommon action; an ac- 
which hath a beginning, a middle, and an end; 
war in this reſpect, reſembling a theatrical 
ance, moulded into proper form, by the directions of 
the great maſter of critics. But whatever praiſe I 
may merit, account of this unity, or whatever | 
may be thoug ht of the manner in which I have di- 
geſted my ae I ſuppoſe my language may ap- 
pear careleſs, and my ſtyle incorrect. fear I ſhould 
make but an unavailing and hopeleſs a » ſhould 
I here declare in how ſhort a time I have tranſlated 
and compoſed this work.-When I had m—_ 
pen to paper, I heard that an ingenious of 
mine had prepared a hiſtory of the above trial: And 
if he had publiſhed it, he would have ſuperſeded my 
labour, and the neceſſity of this haſty p- 
for, from the knowledge I have of him, I make not 
the leaſt doubt but his account bears the marks both 
of accuracy and candour. The facts, indeed, in his 
hiſtory and mine, are and muſt be the ſame z though 
it is not to be expected, and perhaps is not poſſib 

that two writers ſhould ſet off the ſame facts with 


uſtic retirement. Men at © 
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the very ſame colouring. I have not wilfully, or to 
the beſt of my knowledge, omitted any material fact; 
nor have I diſguiſed or miſrepreſented any fact or 


character whatſoever. I have done juſtice to the an- 
__ cient inhabitants of Clutha; and, if the maſters of 


the college, at that time, had leſs merit than their 
predeceſſors in a former period, I have, however, 
fairly allowed that there were exceptions, And if 
the ancient profefiors of Clutha ſhould this moment 
ſtart from their graves, (which indeed is not to be ex- 
pected), and ſtand up, poſſeſſed of real lite and ſpirit, 


7 and ſhould peruſe this hiſtory, every one of them, 
who had merit, would have a right to believe himſelf. : 


excepted from whatever ſeemed to reflect upon the 


reſt. If any one of them ſhould imagine, that this 
or that ſtory, or deſcription, or character, was meant 
of him, it would not be the hiſtorian, but himſelf 


who would make the diſagreeable application: He 
would demonſtrate that he had ſcarce yet recovered 
life, or that he was very ill inſtructed, with reſpect to 
the true intereſt of his own character and ſelf- love. 
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n LAND-LABOURERS, AND 5 
COUNTRY TRADE SMEN i 
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| IN. sc OTLAND, 
e Raups of growing Corn, and 0 Tuck. | 


My dear Friends, and Countrymen, | 


1 MAKE no doubt but you have a painful feeling wy 
the diſcouragements you lie under, and the ſtraiten- 
ing circumſtances to- which you are reduced. With 


ect to many of you, your diſtreſs is viſible in your 


3 your habits, and your dwellings: Many from 
among you have, by the hardſhips they ſuffered, been 


driven in ſhoals to foreign lands; and many of you 
who hitherto remain in this poor country, are pining 
away your wage! in fore labour, indigene, and mi- 
1 


er 
Fe miſery is > eenflonend partly by your own u bol 
ly, and partly by the nenn of che landed gen- 
tlemen. 
Theſe gentlemen are many of them experienced, 
ſubtle, and wiſe in their generation; many of you are 


thoughtleſs, imprudent, and, though frequently, over- 
reached, not aware of the ertifiees they employ to keep 


you in poverty, or reduce you to it, 

Indeed, when I conſider the traps that are artfully 
laid for you, I think it no wonder though you fall 
into them : You are like young unwary people, who 
venture to game wich old, cunning, and ended 
| —— . | 5 
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And I preſume, that every one of you who thinks 
will agree with me, that, among all the ſnares or 
traps that have been laid for you, no one hath been 
ſo extenſively hurtful and fatal to you as roups: And 
you have even ſuffered by roups in many more caſes 
than perhaps you imagine. „ 
There are few of you in farms who have not got 
| 8 them by means of a roup in one ſhape or o- 
Er. by | ; | : 
Whenſoever a farm is to be let, and the proprietor 
| has the dexterity to raiſe a competition among you, 
| and many of you come privately, one after another, 
and bid for it, that farm may be ſaid to be in ſome 
| ſort let by way of roup. . 5 
| When by public advertiſements you have been de- 
| 


coyed and enticed to give in to the laird ſealed offers 
' For any of his farms, the tack of ſuch a farm is, in a 
ſtill more proper ſenſe, diſpoſed of by roup ; it is 
granted to.the higheſt bidder, eſpecially if he Sore 
to be alſo the moſt wealthy. 
But a roup appears in all its perfection, and to you 
(if you judged aright) in all its terror, when, in con- 
ſequence of intimations publicly made at markets and 
at the neighbouring kirk doors, great numbers of you 
aſſemble where the roup is to. be held to bid againſt 
one another, and thereby to undo yourſelves. _ 

At theſe afſemblies, when you are in a blithe hu- 
'mour, the ily rouper takes advantage of your weak- 
neſs, and liſpoſes of, his corn fields; wake aſſem- 

blies, the lairds have for many years rouped their lands 
upon ſhort leaſes, and ſacrificed their oldeſt tenants 
for a penny more an acre. bk 

By theſ: roups, the rich, through their wiſdom, 

have been {till more enriched ; by theſe roups, you, 
through your folly, have been often 'deceived, and 
many of you reduced to ſtraits, neceſſity, or want. 
In fact, a roup of growing eorn, or of a tack; how- - 
| ever profitable it may be to the roupers, is, with re- 
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Tpect to you, a dreadful engine of circumvention and 
- oppreſſion. 
To give ſome check to the p rogreſs of this oppreſ- 
ſion, and to leſſen your miſery, if I had any hope of 
ſucceſs, © I would 2xpoſtulate a little with our coun- 
try landlords, who, by unmeaſurable ſcrewing and 
racking their tenants all over the nation, have already 
reduced the miſerable people to a worſe condition 
than the peaſants in France, or the vaſſals in Germa- 
ny and Poland; ſo that the whole ſpecies of what we 
call ſubſtantial farmers, will, in a very few years, be 
utterly at an end.” But I have no hope, that thoſe 
gentlemen who pocket ſuch unconſcionable ſums by 
rouping their lands and crops, would attend to any 
thing I could lay before them: For though this prac- 
_ tice of rouping, eſpecially conſiderin the inſidious 
way in which they manage it, is confeſſedly ignomi- 


nious and oppreſlive, and muſt, at the long-run, work 


their own ruin, yet the immediate profit they make ; 
by it will hinder them from giving it over. 

But I am almoſt confident you will liſten to me: 
Many of you have been great loſers, others of you 
have been completely beggared by means of theſe in- 
ſnaring roups. I hope to convince you of your paſt 
raſhneſs and folly, and to give you ſuch advices how 
to behave with reſpect to roups hereafter, as will, 
through God's bleſſing and your own prudence, en- 
able you to redreſs all the intolerable grievances and 
diſcouragements you he under, and to ſpend your re- 
maining years comfortably,” without being obliged to 
remove to the Britiſh plantations, as ſo many of your 
oppreſſed brethren have already done. 

What I intend to ſay to you is, next to your duty 
to God and the care ol your ſalvation, that which of 
all other things doth moſt nearly concern both you 

r children; and therefore I cannot but exhort 
and beſe ech you to read this paper: I have ordered 
the printer to ſell it at a ſmall price. 
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There is "On for which you are highly blame- 


WS 1 When a perſon writes with no other deſign than 
to do you good, you will not be at the pains to read 


his advices; and you neither know, inquire, nor care, 
who are your friends or who are your enemies; nay, 


you often miſtake the one for the other. I can live, 


thank God, in a tolerable way, though the price of 


grain be dear, and the rent of land ever ſo high: I 


can expect no benefit from you, neither can 1 reap 


4 any advantage from what I now write, except the ſa- 


tisfaction of imparting ſome uſeful and neceſſary ad- 
vices to a numerous claſs of people, who are of the 
utmoſt importance in ſociety, but who are circum- 


+ vented and oppreſſed by their ſuperiors, and rendered 


miſerable by their own folly. I cannot but pity your 
preſent condition; but I hope to ſee you in better cir- 


3 —— if you-will behave as you. ought. 


A roup, eſpecially that kind of roup by which you 


are impoveriſhed, is commonly the child of avarice 
and imprudence, foſtered by cunning. In ſome coun- 
tries, the origin of it is very ancient. In old times, 
uhen a powerful and mercileſs people had conquered 
ſome of their neighbours, thoſe who were not ſlaugh- 
tered on the field of battle were condemned to per- 


petual ſlavery, and, like beaſts, ſold by auction to the 


higheſt bidder; an inhuman and barbarous trade and 


accordingly the auctioneer was held in univerſal de- 


teſtation and abhorrence. In thoſe days, human crea- 

-_ tures were, by auction, enflaved at once; now, by 
' that ſame trade, you are ſtripped of your ſubſtance, 
and ſomewhat more ſlowly indeed, but as fatally and 


_effectually, reduced to bebganx, and ener to 


1 for ever. : 
In this country, ups, at leaſt ſuch i 1 as 1 


5 ſpeak of, have not been long in faſnion: For ought 


I know, it is but about forty or fifty years ſince this 


ſtratagem of getting money began to be in uſe; and 
then too our * would have * to en | 


=. 
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themſelves by ſo. debaſing a trade: It was when a. 
farmer had given way, or died, and left his children 
unht a that, in order to help him a little, 
or to ſupport his children, his friends and neighbours 
were, from mere pity and humanity, prevailed upon 
to make a roup of his effects: And it was even witng 
difficulty that the near relations of the deceaſed a- 
greed to raiſe money for deſtitute children by a me- 
thod which was then accounted diſgraceful and beg- 
garly: For a roup Was held to be a fort of importu- 
nate, but a genteel way of begging; a ſoliciting for 
charity, an application to the country-ſide to make a 
contribution for a poor family: And it was believed, 
that thoſe who called the roup expected that thoſe 
who attended it were, from charity, to give much 
more for things than they were worth: Beſides, it 
was cattle, houſehold furniture, and the implements 
of huſbandry, that were then rouped; the crop Was 
given over to the purchaſer at the very price at Which 
ſworn birly-men had apprifed it. 
But the cuſtoms and opinions of the world are very 
different from what they were fifty years ago; In this 
age, it, is not the country people, but your lairds and 
gentlemen, who are the chief dealers in roups, and 
they are no way aſhamed-of. the buſineſs: At every 
roup they make, they cheerfully ſubmit to become a 
kind of beggars ; and, as if needy of fome charitable 
ſupply from you, they ſolicit for their lands or grows 
ing corn more than either. is worth, or you are able 
to pay. When a poor tenant. is beggared by his land.. 
lord, and offers to diſpoſe of an old horſe, or an uſe- 
leſs watch, by raffle, you grudge not, you ought not 
to grudge to become ſubſcribers ;/ you-are acting from 
charity, and contributing to the aſſiſtance of à felloẽ-w- 
creature in diſtreſs: But when a rich laird tries to 
wheedle you out of your ſenſes at his rqups, I cannot 
for my lite ſee any reaſon for your parting. with your 
money to gratify his avarice. A roup, carried on by 
„„ o 
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him differs little from a thi; gging in bout, Which, they 


tay, is to this day uſual in ne" arts of Scotland: 


When the laird is to buy a commiſſion for his ſon, or 
to get a daughter married, he ſends his hiveryman, 
and his ground-officer, through among his tenants to 


| thigg, that is, to beg, extort, force, as much money 
From them as will anfwer his purpoſe, and help him 


out at a dead lift. 

The diminutive opinion which a laird who/ roups 
his tacks and his corn fields hath of you, needs not 
tempt you to give him your money, unleſs you get 
its worth in return: And ſuch a one hath certainly a 
wonderful opinion of his own underſtanding, and a 
proportionable contempt of yours, when he effays to 
fuddle and impoſe upon you in matters which you 
know much better than he can do: Fou muſt know 
the yearly value of a farm, or the value of a corn 
field, better than almoſt any laird in Scotland, as you 


| Have been converſant in iheſe things from your + 145 


Neither hath he any greater regard for your per 


- Tons, or concern for your ſubſiſtence: If he can ca 


the money which at his roups you engage to pay him, 


it is likely he will be pretty indifferent whether 


you ſhall afterwards be able to ſupport ns rn 


| or if you and your families ſhall 89, a-Vegging, or 
ſtarve. 


what I have hitherto laid before you, you ty 
the 1 perceive from what principle this faſhion- 


able trade af rouping farms and growing corn dot 


proceed; a trade Which, as it ſprings from covetouſ- 


neſs, ard ues. in out-witting and rujning the poor, 

ſhould not be thought honourable : It was accounted 

9 diſgraceful and' ignominious fifty years ago; and I ſee 

no reaſon why it ſhould not be deteſted as ignomini- 
ous ſtill. That Which is naturally ignominus or 

| 3 can never alter its nature and become right: 

It doth not ceaſe to be criminal, though all the lords 

aud lairds in the world ſhould praktiſe it. The abuſe 
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2 profanation of the Sabbath, of which many of 
our great men are outrageouſly guilty, is {till ſhame- 
ful and criminal: And the trade of roups, though 
the lairds have given it their ſanction, doth not there- 
by become honourable. He who abuſes the Sah- 
bath, will may-be incline to abufe and diſtreſs the 

or: He who moreover ſells his corn, and lets his 

arms by roup, is wiſhing for an opportunity to cir- 
cumvent and e You if ro put ae in 
his power.. 

Before I give you the advices I intend, I will firſt 
mention the different ſorts. of. Frings's who rug farms 
or growing corn, or both. 

The firſt, and L believe the moſt numerous. claſs, 
axe the great or conſiderable landholders, who roup 
their ſeveral farms. in the uncultivated ſtate in which 
they, are. ou could not, for many years paſt, look 
into a 9 newſpaper; without ſeeing ſome adyer- 
tiſements for. roups of that kind. 

In the ſecond- claſs. are thoſe. Jandhalderks: wh 

88 cultivated or reſted their farms, take two or 
three crops. off them, which they ſell by roup, and 
then let the farms themſelves by roup. , 
A third claſs conſiſts of ſuch: farmers as, having 
good ſtocks, hire large farms, which they cultivate 
| ſome years, and then, by way of roup, let them 
out in ſmall parcels to ſuch neighbouring farmers, or 
carters, or ſervants, or tradeſmen, as can be brought 
to bid high enough for them 

There is {till a. fourth claſs, conſiſting of thoſe laſt 
mentioned; namely, carters and ſmall farmers, Who, 
having taken lots or parcels of cultivated. land at 
ſome roup, do, at harveſt, roup off the crops to thoſe | 
who may have a horſe or cow to fodder in the win- 
ter zig. 

Theſe ſeveral "forth * roups, thangly. now very - 

common, are all, of them but lately introduced into 
this e 5 21 you n that the ſeveral roup- 
; 9 922 
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ers do perfectly agree in one particular, which is, 


 firiving to ſet off their wares to the beſt advantage 
_ poſſible, for which purpoſe they employ their friends 


as emiffaries, to publiſh abroad the richneſs of the 
4 they have to let, and of the crops they have to 
The proprietor of a large track of land, ſome years 
before the old tacks expire, begins to confider what 
he has before him, and ſets himſelf to work: He in- 
vites to his houſe, from the different quarters of the 
country, thoſe who are reputed to have {kill of land; 
he entertains them liberally; he ſhows them the 
richeſt parts of his farms, and, having put them into 
good humour, ſends them home to perſuade the ſub- 
ſtantial tenants in their reſpective neighbourhoods, 
that his land is uncommonly good, and that great 
and adyantageous bargains: will be got at his roup. 
Ihe gentleman who hath improved his farms, hath 
this manifeſt advantage, that, for ſeveral years run- 
ning, he can ſhow the excellence of his crops 3 which 
crops have alſo been often obſerved, and admired by 
ſuen tenants as wiſhed to have the farms they grew 
upon: He therefore exerts all his eloquence, to per- 
ſuade every offerer, that his land is uncommonly true; 
that it doth not ſoon wear out; that, with very lit- 
tle manure and good ploughing, it will, during the 
courſe of a nineteen years tack, bring yearly a full 
better erop than that which you now ſee upon it: 
Or, if he hath only reſted his land, or ſome part of 
it, he tells you how richly it was laid down in graſs ; 
that he hath every year allowed the ſecond cutting to 
rot upon it; that cvery foggage was little worſe than 
2 dunging; and that it is greatly enriched by being 
long paſtured: And, if he perceives that many of you 
are deſirous to have his farms, he tells you, fo is in- 
different whether he let any of his land or not; he 
talks of the great gain he makes by it himſelf; but 
that he ſees ſuch farms would be very convenient and 


Profitable for you. In this manner, he artfully pre 
pares ye: to bid at the roup to the full extent of kis 
iſhes. 
Abe e farmer, if not prompted by avarice, 
is atleaſt obli ged, by neceſſity, to uſe all the above 
topics — his land, as fit to produce very 

extraordinary crops: He himſelf hath a high rent to 
pay; he muſt ſtrive to get a till higher rent from 
thoſe to whom he ſubſets his land; and it is needleſs 
to tell you, that thoſe who were over-reached at 
roups, When they got lots or parcels of land for a 
few years, try all they can to over-reach thoſe to 
whom they ſell the crops of fuch parcels. 

If thoſe ho are to let farms by roup, be careful be- 
forehand, to ſet them off to advantage, you know that 
thoſe WhO have growing corn to ſell are not leis ſo: 
Some days before a roup of this ſort is to be carried 
on, the laird or gentleman talks with two or three 
honeſt men, in whoſe integrity and ſkill you are 
known to havr great confidence ; he invites them to 
dine with him; he puts the glafs merrily round, he 
makes them cheerful, and then ſends them to ſet an 
eſtimate upon his corn- fields. The honeſt men are 
well pleaſed, that the laird pays ſo much refpett to 
them; they think themſelves obliged to kim ; they 
are in good ſpirits; and the value they ſet upon his 
erops is abundantly high. | 

When the roup day comes, great multitudes of 
you hurry to the place of it; you inſpect the ſeveral 
plots, and think them valued too high; but, diſtruſt- 
ing your own judgment, you confide in the integrity 
and ſxill of thoſe who appriſed them. The laird ap- 
' pears among you, with a ſmile on his face; he 
thakes each of you by the hand, who he thinks will 
be a bidder; he atks kindly for your wives and your 
children, which, perhaps, he never did before ; and, it 
is like, he will never do it again, at leaſt, till he is to 

have another roup. He orders plenty of ſtrong li- 
| 993 
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quor to be handed to you before che roup begin, nud, 


by your not being accuſtomed to! ſtrong ſpirits, and 
taking haſty draughts of it, you are ſoon the-worſe. 
Being thus prepared for his purpoſe, he enters a plot 


of his corn; ſome of you bids, and a large bumper is 


given him; a ſecond bids, and he is alſo ferved with 
a bumper; and, being-in an uppiſh and cheerful hu- 
mour, you bid even beyond the expectation. of the 


rouper, and purchaſe his corn far above its value. 


A plot of growing corn, is,' you know, ſometimes 
entered at the very price at which it was valued ; in 
that caſe, it is impoſſible ſor you to make a profitable 
purchaſe : But many of you chooſe to have each plot 
ſet up at a low price, that ſo you may have room to 
bid often againſt one another: You' ought, however, 
to know, that, though it be entered low, you cannot 
buy it at a low price; for the rouper takes care be- 
torehand to employ one or two baſe- minded fellows, 
called puffers, white-bonnets, or decoy-ducks, who 
have orders to bid againſt yau, till you have bid up to 
the price; he wants. And, when you are charmed 
with the eivility of the laird, warmed with his li- 
quor, commended and flattered for your frankneſs in 
bidding, and prompted hy emulation againſt one ano- 
ther, you often buy corn at a much higher price than 
che rouper expected, or the birly-men had ſet upon 
it, Being worked up to a cheerfu] temper, every one 
of you imagines, that, if the corn be worth the ſum 


offered by the former bidder, it cannot be very dear 


at a crown gr two more; and fo you bid, and drink; 
and bid on and en, till you do what you will ſoon 
repent of having done; and repent certainly you muſt, 
{ſo ſoon as the Fe of cheerfulneſs is over, and the li- 


quor is out of your heads. 


I appeal to yourſelves, whether the above view and 
repreſentation of a roup is not juſt; Judge, and con- 
demn me if you find it wrong. Have you not often, 


at xoups, bought corn at an extravagant price, and rer 
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pented bitterly when it was out of time? Have not 
ſeveral of you made purchaſes, when you were ſo far 
in drink, that next day you did not remember what 
u had done, or what price you had made them? 
ave not many of you, by ſuch purchaſes, ſtraitened 
your circumſtances, and been forced to live in a 
poorer way than you would have done, had you ne- 
ver attended a roup in your life ? FO ee eee 
After what I have now ſaid, I need not tell you, 
(for you know it) that a roup of farm tacks is con- 
ducted full as artfully as one of growing corn. When 
the laird hath prepared you for his purpoſe, in the 
artful manner already mentioned, he will not be a- 
wanting to himſelf on the deciſive dag. 
The two ſorts of rouping, which I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, tend, each of them, (as you know and feel) 
to your hurt and poverty. But that of tacks is cer- 
tainly the moſt abiding cauſe of your poverty and dif- 
treſs. If one of you loſes eight or ten guineas by 
the purchaſe of a corn field, he may, by labour, and 
pinching himſelf, in time, overcome that loſs z but, 
if he bids, and "bids, and gets a farm too high, he 
muſt toil,” and pinch, and ſtarve himfelf for nineteen 
years, which is a great part of his lifetime: His com- 
fort in this world is then at an end. If the laird ſees, 
that, by the produce of his labour, together with his 
ſtock, while ke goes in rags, and lives on huſks, he 
will be able to pay the rent, he will not ſuffer him to 
go away. You may imagine, that the inſidious arti- 
fices that have been practiſed, infer a legal nullity of 
what was done at the roup; but though you can ſhow, 
that coy-ducks, and all the vileſt tricks of impoſition, 
have, in fact, been employed againſt you, I would not 
have you depend upon redreſs before our courts of juſ- 
tice : I leave it to yourſelves, to call up to your re- 
membrance, how ſome of you have been treated, when 
you dared to go to law with gentlemen of rank or for- 
tune: You are of no conſequence in the nation; you 
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have no votes in the county; you have no friend on 


the bench; the judges do not know you; you ean 
neither give them expenſive. treats in public, nor in 


al methods may have been uſed to intexicate and 
impoſe upon you, make not the dangerous experiment 
to obtain ——— of law; you will throw. away 
any money you have, and, in the iſſue, find yourſelves 
dreadfully diſappointed. You have ſuffered. your- 
ſelves. to be played upon by the lairdz you muſt 
even ſuffer for your folly, and make the beſt you 
can of the bargains you have imprudently made. 
I have been longer than J intended, in deſcribing 
the principle, the progreſs, and iſſue of a raup: But I 
may, for that reaſon, ſhorten the remaining part of 
my work; for, it the very deſign of a roup of corn, 
or of tacks, is to enſnare and trick you out of your 


money 5 if a-ropp is conducted with ſuch dangerous 
ſagaeity, and artiubaddreſs ; if it iſſues in your im- 


poveriſhment, and oſten in your ruin; one would 
think, there ſhould be no need of cautioning you a- 
gainſt it: If theſe roups are ſo pernidious and deſtruc- 


tive te you, will net your own good ſenſe direct you 


how to behave with reſpect to them? oe” 


I have, however, two advices to give you, which, 
I am ſure, are of the utmoſt! importance: The firſt 
ts, that, if you;attend. any ſuch roups-as I have ſpo- 


* 


dera at The ſecend is, that you controul the 


inclinatien you have to be at theſe meetings, and ne- 


ver go to ſuch roups at all. 


4 


Youps I have ſpoken. of, you never become bidders at 
any of them: I know you have a wonderful itch and 
curiolity to go to fairs and markets, and other places 


ot public reſort, where you are oftentimes very ill 


employed; it is that fame iteh which carries you to 


Fo own pitiful houſes. . Whatever criminal, or even 


ken of, 0 u never open your mouths to become. bid- 


» Firſt, I adviſe you, that, if you attend any of the 
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certainly poſſible for you to keep yourſelves out of the 
aus of the rouper, who is ſeeking to devour you. 
This is as poſſible, and as eafy, as it is to be reſolute- 
ly filent 3 5 but ſilent and you are ſafe. Even a fool, 
when he holds his peace at ſuch roups, is Jultly ac- 
counted to be a wiſe man. | 
This advice, will, I truſt, be complied: with, as I 
have with pleaſure heard, that at ſome late roups of 
corn, and tacks, in different quarters of the country, 
you had the wifdom and reſolution to behave in the 
very manner I now adviſe you to. When the corn, 
or the tack, was ſet up to roup, though the crier- 
Pn and roared for an hour or two, he fpent his 
lungs in. vain; you ſmiled in one anothers faces, and 
kept a decent and profound ſilence :” A ſignificant ſi- 
lence indeed! for it conveyed to the rouper a ſeverer 
reprimand, than the bittereſt language, or molt point- 
ed invective, could have done: It was more than if 
18. had openly; and in the fouleſt expreſſions, called 
im avaricious, impudent, beggarlyy and ſharper. 
Could you, on every occaſion of es kind, obſerve a 
like ſtubborn and prudent ſilence, you would not be 
in the agonies of repentance when you have returned 
home, and you would ſoon put theſe roups out of 
faſhion; and in faſhion they would never have come, 
had it not been for the amazing impudence and lit- 
tleneſs of ſome whom you call great men. 
One thin more on is point I peremptorily inſiſt 
upon; and it is this, that, as ſoon as you fee drink 
brought to the roup, either in bottles, or in howls, or 
in large tubs, you immediately, and without a mo- 
ment's deliberation, fly from the place of danger; you 
may be tempted to take greedy draughts, as you think 
you get the drink for nothing: But, if it heats you, 
and ſets you a-bidding, you will pay a thouſand times 
its value; you had better, every one of you, fell his. 
coat, and go to a change-houſe, and get himſelf drunk — | 
- with its price. Having drank of the nn Enes. 
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vou will be aſhamed to continue ſilent. By the ſour 


and angry looks he caſts at you, you will think your- 
ſelves obliged to bid, that you may make ſome return 


to him for what you have got from him. The drink, 
the drink, will have a ſudden and terrible effect upon 
you, or on ſome one for whoſe welfare you ſhould. be 
concerned. The drink will ſoon impair. your judg- 
ment, and make every object appear double; you will 
imagine, that the land, which is ſcarce. worth one 
guinea an acre, is well worth two; and the corn field, 
which, hardly bears twenty bolls, will ſeem to you to 
bear more than forty. A dog will run from the per- 
ſon who tries to put a halter about his neck; an idiot 
will ſcamper. from thoſe who have flogged him, or 
have attempted to ram a bitter daſe of poiſon down his 
throat; and will you, in compliance with a rouper, 
Ray. to ſwallow down his liquor, when you are ſure 
bis deſign is to poiſon and damage your underſtanding, 
that you may bid more for his corn or land than ei- 
W 27 hero. epi in © 
My fecond advice to you is, That whatever incli- 
nation you have to go to roups of corn, or of tacks, 
you controul that inclination, and never go to ſuch 
 xoup at all. Some of you: may find it difficult to 
comply with this advice; but, let it be ever fo diſſi- 
cult, it is manly to cruſh. a fooliſh inclination, which 
leads you on to miſchief and ſelf-deſtruction. Let 


"thoſe of you Who have moſt manhood and reſolution 


© "keep away from roups, and all your neighbours will 

. completely tecure againſt all the wiles and ſtratagenis 
that might otherwiſe be employed to impoſe upon 
you, and every ſooliſh bargain you might be enticed 
to make. When you have once come to a roup, it 
often happens, that, by the ſight of the company, the 
efficacy ot the ſtrong drink, and many other things, 


+ you get-into/a volatile temper, and loſe the command 
.of yourſelves. ſo that you! act very differently from. 
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What you intended when you left your houſes. Stay 
at home, and you will be out of danger. If a laird 
hath a farm to let, or corn field in your neighbour- 
hood to diſpoſe of, you may hire the one, or purchaſe 
as much of the other as you pleaſe, by private bar- 
gain: But, if he calls a roup, he is determined to 
cozen and over-reach you if he can. If his roup is 
in the weſt, run to the eaſt; if in the eaſt, run with 
all your ſpeed to the weſt. Though it hath been in- 
timated at fifty kirks, and as many fairs, though ever 
ſo many flattering ſtories have been ſent abroad about 
it, it is all a cheat, a trap laid for you. If you with 
well to yourſelves, or your children, be ſure to keep 
at a diſtance from it. If, when roups are called, you 
will be ſo wiſe as to follow this ſimple advice for five 
or ſix times running, I will lay my life, that roups 
ſhall ſoon be at an end, and you will no longer be a- 
buſed and beggared by this engine of circumvention 
and oppreſſion. S e IS. 

This engine you 8 knock in pieces, and render 
harmleſs, when you will; for, unleſs you pleaſe, no 
roup can be carried on: If you keep yourſelves away, 
a thouſand advertiſements at kirks, markets, and in 
newſpapers, will not give exiſtence to a roup. And 
what hinders you to ſtay away? By doing fo, you en- 
croach upon no man's right, you abridge not the li- 
berty of roupers in any degree: In newſpapers, at 
fairs, at kirks, at markets, they may every day of the 
year advertiſe, proclaim, intimate their roups of tacks, 
and of corn; only you are not obliged to attend any 
of them. No laird, or lord, can force you to attend 
his roups, or to ſend him ſealed offers for his farms. 
Many odd cuſtoms have been introduced to impo- 
veriſh and herry you; but there is yet no law that 
ſtrikes directly againſt your perſonal liberty. And I 
am poſitive, that if you knew what high entertainment 


TX 


you give the roupers, when you are fighting and bid- 
Ting keenly againſt one another, juſt like filly chil- 


* 


92 


tical artifice. The advices 


panions, a ave | , 
you; you would have little inclination to give them 


In offering you the 
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dren, ſcrambling and. fighting it out on. a ſtreet for 2 
bad halfpenny which ſome miſchievous perſon hath 
thrown among them; if you knew how heartily; the 
roupers ugh, and make à ſport of you to their com- 

ter they have guzzled and overrreached 


any opportunity of making you their prey and their 
ſport at the ſame tine. | | 


In above advices, I neither have, 
nor can haye any thing in view but your advantage. 
Let thoſe who have ſelfiſſi ends to ſerye by you, di- 


reck your activity to objects where it can never pro- 


: 


81 good effects; let them miſlead your zcal 
with a fly deſign to divert your attention 1 45 your 
wretchednels, and from the certain means which God 
hath put in your power to remove the cauſes of it-z 
J diſdain any ſuch e abuſive, and hypocri- 
| | ; I preſume to give you, 
are plain, practicable, and eaſy: The effect of obſerv- 


ing them is certain, and entirely in your favour. 
This is abvious to every one of you : Be but ſilent, 
and bid none at roups of corn, or of tacks; or, which 
is ſafer, and will have a ſpeedier effect, keep away 
from ſuch roups altogether ; and, in a few years, you 
will have leſs unprofitable toil, leſs anxiety, than at 


preſent ; you will ive better, have better clothes, and 


cleaner houſes; you will be able to educate your 


children, and provide for them; you will have where 


* 


withal to ſupport you in old age, and to procure the 


aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon or phyſician when you or your 
children are fick, which, at preſent, few of you can 
T „% HR 


But, if you neglect ſo eaſy a method to leſſen or 


remove your hardſhips, you ought not to complain 
of them: Your whining and complaints, if you will 

do nothing to remove the cauſe of them, are childith 
And uſeleſs; if your fillineſs hath nailed you down to 
aQt and ſuffer as in the years paſt, your complaints are 


* 
„% OE 8; 
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52 laird will be obliged to let all his farms, excepting 
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28 unavailing as the laſt howls of a dog ces - 


live, while he is nailed faſt to a table. 


But you can do much more than comalals þ 1 your 5 
power in this matter is great and unqueſtionable. By 
your ſilence, or abſence, you can, whenever ou 
erte put an effectual ſtop to theſe accurſed roups, 


„it is high time to diſcountenance and abo- 


liſh ſo inſidious and beggarly a traffic, a traſſic which 
| hath been ſo hurtful and ruinous to you: And if you 
be ſo wiſe and reſolute, as to baniſh it from the 


country, the \ youu: gen mul * 5 91 ' 


| poſterity ail] revere your memo! 


I will now mention a few of th : advantages way 
muſt ariſe to * rom, your behaving in the manner 


1 have adviſe 


1. When. tacks are no longer rouped | in any * 
a ſort of golden age will return; farms will be hired 
in private, as formerly, and land will be got at a rea- 


ſonable rate, as in the Sos of your fathers and grande. 


8. MR 
When growing corn is no longer ſold by roup, | 


thoſe which are neceflary to furniſh grain for his own, 
conſumpt, and that which he is to en for the 
market in his own barns. 

3. The engroſſer of farms will give over chat traf- 
fic, becauſe, when you have ceaſed to buy his crops, 
or hire parcels of his land at ous he wil 10 longer; 
find his aecount in it. ng 

4. As in almoſt every corner of the 7 „tere 


are ſeveral of you, who, though you have 3 


ſocks, are driven from your farms, and livi 
houſes, theſe will have eaſy acceſs to ſuch _ 46 


are not neceſſary for the conſumpt of the proprietor; 
and alſo to thoſe farms, the crops or parcels of which 


the ee eee n by * | 
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{Gu As no tenant will ever be tempted to any 
expenſive or laſting improvement, while he hath 


a # ſhort tack, thoſe gentlemen who deſire to ſee the 
country improved, will grant 


long tacks to their te- 
nants, which, except we had a law for a new and 


equable diviſion of land- property, is the uw method 


to improve this uncultivated country. 
6. When tlie laird and great farmer can no ger 


5 (feed — with airy hopes of high rents, and 


by the traffic uf rouping farms and 


| 5 e 2 abridge their expences, and be leſs 


hampered in their circumſtances than many of them 

are at preſent. The land alſo will be richer when 

the crops are not rouped, and carried off it. 
Theſe advantages, and others, both to you and to 


the Public, are viſible and certain, if you behave as 


you ought. But if, after all, the lairds are obſtinately 


bent on the depopulation of the country, and on your 


ruin, which, in time, muſt bring on their o, n; if 


they will turn their farms into paſturage, rather than 


ſuffer you to cultivate them; if, after they have driven 
away ſuch numbers of the people, they ſtrive to ſtarve 
the reſt, it will then be time for you to look out for 
dwellings and farms in the Britiſh r here 
there is no doubt plenty of room. 

I am ſenſible there is much in the timing of any 


; e. People take ſometimes fevers or fits of mad- 


neſs and folly, and it is often a long while before 
recover their wits. 'The fever or madneſs among 
you, for ſeveral years paſt, hath been ruſhing into 


flatms, though the rent was ever ſo high, and buying 
corn at roups, be the price what it would. If this 
fever is now ſomewhat cooled, I expect my advices 


will be well received; and be of the iitmoſt ſervice to 
you ; but if the fever ſtill rages with an unabated 


force, my advices are ili-timed, and too ſoon offered; 
in this caſe; I write to you in vain. If, when the next 
- Foup of tacks, or pieces of land is advertiſed 3 if, at 


me % n 


= 
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the- "FRO time, when roups, many roups of grow- 
Ing corn are intimated at the kirk-doors every where; 


is like Aman in a bodily fever, who climbs up the 


es to the rigging of a uſe, you run madly to 


f theſe roups as ul and firſt get yourſelves intoxi- * 
cated, and then make ruinous bargains, I hall con- 


clude, that your diſeaſe is ſtill in its full violence, and 
hath. not yet taken any favourable turn; I ſhall, how-- 
ever, be very ſorry if that ſhall be the caſe, Fo 45 
But if you are ſenſible you have been hurt by roups, 
vou will. certainly avoid them; you will even be at 
ſome pains to counterwork the intimations that are 


made of roups. A rouper is purſuing his intereſt, 


when he pays the bell-man to intimate his roup; and- 


you will purſue your: intereſt; when you pay the ſame 


bell- man to cry at the kirk-door, at all proper times, 
“Beware of roups; or, when an officer goes through 
a. country village, urging and calling upon you to 
come to roups, who can hinder you to ſend a louder 
crier after him, to warn thoſe of you who. may need 
it, by echoing in their ears, „Beware, beware of 


roups. You have a better right to keep your money 


than the rouper hath to wreſt it from you— 

Even a more public warning may be expedient. 
Roups of. tacks are every day advertiſed in newſpa- 
pers; and, whatever you have ſuffered by ſuch roups, 
you have not hitherto, that I know of, inſerted any 


| advertiſement in news, declaring your averſion from 


them. If you are now tired of having been ſo long 
abuſed, and made the prey, and ſport of foupers, all 
of your rank, in a ſhire or leſſer diſtrict, or in a nums 


ber of contiguous. pariſhes, or wherever the ſcanda- 


lous practice of rouping is moſf flagrant, ſhould join 
with heart and hand, and get ſomebody to draw up 


a ſpirited declaration and advertiſement, which ſhould 


| waceſinen in the thre of _ 


be made as public, as poſlible, to this purpoſe: 1 
We, the farmers, land-labourers, and country | 
2 or in . be 
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ing ſenſible, by woeful experience, of the fatal effects 


of our having been tricked at roups of corn wa of 


tacks, whereby many of us are reduced to 
and wretchednefs, have unanimouſly entered 2 the 
following reſolutions : wy 


1. We will never, at roups, or by Wed en or 


otherwiſe, endeavour to get into any farm which the 
old tenant is defirous to continue in the poſſeſſion of, 


, becauſe we judge this to be contrary to * golden ; 
"ol of the goſpel : „ All things whatſoever Would 


that men ſhould do to you, do ye even fo to Pee ” 
. Thoſe of us who have tranſgreſſed this rule, do ſorely 
repent of it, and reſolve never to tranſgreſs it again; 


40 ut to do to others as we would with them to do 


tous.” Some of us are, in God's righteous provi- 
lee. ſuffering for having roy ery this rule. 


2. We reſolve, That, if a laird raiſes crops not for 
OR his own confumpt, nor to prepare the grain for the 
market, but with the avowed defign to roup theſe crops 


on the foot z or, if a tenant hath engroſſed farms with 
intention to roup the crops of them, or to roup the 
land itſelf in parcels z or, if ſmall farmers, or tradeſ- 


men, have taken theſe parcels, and try to roup what 


9 8 upon them, we will attend none of theſe roups, 


auſe at moſt of them we would run a dreadful - 


riſk of being impoſed upon; and, by being at any of 


them, we would ſeem to countenance a traffic which 
is generally ruinous to the purchaſer, and always de- 
trimental to the public; tor, by paſſing througlr ſo 
many hands, the price . man us ape 


ratted. - 
We delle, That we n never, in any cafe 


: whatſoever, go to any roup where tacks of farms, or 
pieces of farms, are to be diſpoſed of. Many of us 

: 13 grievouſly ſuffered by fuch roups 3 and we know, 
that the deſign of them is, by extorting and ſqueezing 


from-us far more than ſuch farms are N to A 
uy in n, "m and beggary. - ny 


3 will look upon fuch perſon as a betrayer of our com- 


*. 


4. We refolye,' That when any farmer in our 


y accidents for which he is not blameable; or, 
ith a tenant is forced, by the rigour of his land- 


lord, to- remove from his farm to a diſtant quarter of 


the country; and when either of theſe haneſt men 


| brings his effects to a public roup, we will attend 
fuch roup, and buy ſuch effects at the full value, and 


even more. 
5. We reſolve, That if any perſon now agreeing 
to the above reſolutions, ſhall bid at a roup, or by 


ſealed offer, or in private, for any tenant's poſſeſſion, 
or ſhall hereafter hurt himſelf at roups, by buying corn, 


or taking any farm, or farms, or pieces of farms, we 


mon cauſe, and a falſifier of the promiſe and eng 


ment under which he hath come; we will publiſh his 


name and place of abode, that he may bę avoided and 


deſpiſed; we will not ſupport or aſſiſt any ſuch per- 
ſon, but leave him to be aſſiſted by the tender mercies 


of thoſe to whoſe avaricious views he hath been aid- 
ing and afliſting, Theſe reſolutions we have, after 


mature deliberation, entered into, and are determined 


to ſtick by them. And theſe our reſolutions and de- 


elaration, we appoint to be publiſhed in the-Edin- 


7 


burgh and Glaſgow newſpapers,” s. 


It an advertiſement of this kind were property 


drawn up, and ſigned by ſome hundreds or thouſands 


of you, and plenty of copies of it ſent into every quar- 
ter of the country, I am widely miſtakegpif it would 
not alarm honeſt and unwary people, and ſet them 


upon their guard, and be an effectual mean to pre- 


vent. them from ruining themſelves at theſe beggarly 
and inſidious roups: But, whatever prudent method 
you take to diſperſe ſuch a declaration, you ſhould. 
ſteadily and peremptorily adhere to the above reſolu- 


| tions : And, that you may adhere and ſtick to them 
with firmneſs and unanimity, you ſhould converſe a- 
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oe} is reduced to poverty by a high rent, 
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* 


bout them whenever a tew of you meet together 

particular, you ſhould encourage and beſeech one ano- 

ther, to keep away from the enſnaring and pernici- 
aue roups of tacks, and of growing corn. 

I vill conclude this firſt letter by telling you, « That 

| whether you ſhall continue in wretchedneſs, or render 

your circumſtances more comfortable, is altogether 


in your own power.“ The means of relief are ob-“ 
Vvious and infallible. Nothing is a- wanting but that 


| 5 at already, which ĩt would be greatly to your advan- 


a 


1 n yo what I Og S K 28 * an 7 


Jou ack in concert, as men who have their common 

intexeſt in view. At any rate, you canngt but wel- 
come my ſincere endeavours to better your condition; 
and if, contrary to my intention, any laird, or gentle- 
wan ſhall imagine that he is aimed at in this paper, 
I shall make him no other anſwer. but this, 41 dig 
know, Sir, that you are a. trafficker in roups.” 
are other particulars, ſome. of them Mate 


tage 10 conſider with attention. If I {hall — health 
and leiſure, I aſſure you I want not humanity and in- 
Flin⸗tion, to. warn you. with reſpect to them: And I 
ſhall be the rather encouraged. to do. ſo, in a ſubſe- 
- Quent- letter or two, if this one ſhall be any way in- 
ſtrumental towards a prudent alteration of your be- 
haviour with reſpect to roups, about which I Nat 
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